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pilots encountering oval objects that moved at great have reported such incidents have conducted a series 
speed. In one video, an F-18 fighter jet pilot flying of briefings for some members of Congress and their 
along the East Coast of the U.S. gasps, “Wow! What is staff, the statement said. 

that, man? Look at that flying!” Chris Mellon, a former Pentagon intelligence offi- 

The videos were collected as part of the Air Force’s cial who has also worked for the Senate Intelligence 
Advanced Aviation Threat Identification Program, Committee, told Politico that establishing a more for- 
which began in 2007 but lost its funding in 2012. mal system of reporting unexplained encounters in 

The Navy statement did not refer to “UFOs” nor the air would be a “sea change.” 
to any specific incidents, but it said the Navy and Air “Right now, we have a situation in which UFOs 
Force “investigate each and every report” of unau- and [unexplained aerial phenomena] are treated as 
thorized and unidentified aircraft and take such inci- anomalies to be ignored rather than anomalies to be 
dents “very seriously.” explored,” he told Politico, which was first to report 

For that reason, the Navy is “updating and formaliz- about the new Navy protocols Monday. “We have sys- 
ing the process by which reports of any such suspected terns that exclude that information and dump it.” 
incursions can be made to the cognizant authorities,” Military personnel routinely disregard fast-mov- 
the statement said. ing satellite data or radar images that do not fit into 

The Navy draft detailing how such encounters the model of a “traditional aircraft or missile,” Mellon 
should be reported in the future will be eventually is- said, 
sued fleetwide, the statement said. oison.wyattOstripes.com 

Senior naval intelligence officials and aviators who Twitter: @wyattwoison 

Illustration by Noga Aivii-RAv/Stars and Stripes 


Navy revamping its 
policy for UFO reports 

By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

The Navy is revamping its protocols for reporting 
unidentified aircraft due to an uptick in such unau¬ 
thorized flights into restricted air space, the service 
said. 

“There have been a number of reports of unauthor¬ 
ized and/or unidentified aircraft entering various 
military-controlled ranges and designated air space 
in recent years,” the Navy said in a statement. 

The subject of unidentified flying objects, or UFOs, 
captured the public’s attention last year after several 
declassified Defense Department videos showed Navy 


North Korean criticism raises concerns that scaled-back drills have reaped little payoff 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — The US. and 
South Korea have canceled some annual 
military exercises and changed the names 
of others. Commanders no longer publicly 
profess their resolve to confront the grow¬ 
ing nuclear threat from the North. 

The allies have drastically altered the 


ANAIYSIS avoid 

provoking the commu¬ 
nist state since President 
Donald Trump announced plans to sus¬ 
pend “the war games” after his first sum¬ 
mit with North Korean leader Kim Jong 
Un on June 12 in Singapore. 

North Korea’s response? 

“They can never conceal the aggressive, 
offensive and confrontational nature of 


their hostile acts no matter how hard they 
may try to give impression about ‘reduc¬ 
tion in scope’ by replacing the codename,” 
the state-run Korean Central News Agency 
said Thursday. 

“There will be corresponding response 
to it from our army,” it added, quoting an 
unnamed spokesman for the North’s Com¬ 
mittee for the Peaceful Reunification of 
the Country. 


North Korea’s persistent criticism of 
joint military drills — Kim also lashed 
out at them in a policy speech earlier this 
month — underlines concerns that the mil¬ 
itary changes made to facilitate diplomatic 
efforts to persuade the North to abandon its 
nuclear weapons may have harmed readi¬ 
ness with little payoff. 

SEE ANALYSIS ON PAGE 5 
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Nations' coast guards seen 
as key in Indo-Pacific region 



Micah BLECHNER/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


Philippine coast guardsmen take part in a 2018 multinational 
exercise in the 7th Reet area of operations. The importance of 
“white-hull” diplomacy in the Indo-Pacific region was part of a recent 
discussion at the Yokosuka Council on Asia-Pacific Studies. 


By Theron Godbold 

Stars and Stripes 

TOKYO — Nations in the Indo- 
Pacific region are employing 
“white hull” diplomacy, putting 
their coast guards to work to chal¬ 
lenge China’s territorial claims at 
sea, a Philippine Coast Guard of¬ 
ficer said recently. 

Lt. Cmdr. Jay Tarriela de¬ 
scribed the growing strength and 
responsibility of coast guards in 
the western Pacific while speak¬ 
ing to the Yokosuka Council on 
Asia-Pacific Studies on April 
18 near the home of U.S. Forces 
Japan. 

“The rise of white hulls in the 
region has seen a noticeable up¬ 


Corrections 

■ An article in Tuesday’s 
edition about an Okinawa- 
based airman arrested on 
suspicion of drunken driv¬ 
ing should have said the 
incident happened Sunday 
morning. 

■ An article in Wednes¬ 
day’s edition incorrectly 
reported the amount of 
drugs seized in a surveil¬ 
lance mission along the 
U.S.-Mexico border involv¬ 
ing active-duty troops and 
agents with U.S. Customs 
and Border Protection. 
More than 1,700 pounds of 
drugs were seized. 


tick since the early 2000s,” he 
said. 

Smaller Asian nations are re¬ 
sponding to territorial challeng¬ 
es from China with their coast 
guards, rather than their navies, 
said Tarri¬ 
ela, a post¬ 
graduate 
student at 
the National 
Graduate 
Institute 
for Policy 
Studies in 
Tokyo. That 
lower level 
response 
reduces 

the likelihood of a shooting war 
breaking out. 

“Someday, somebody might 
make some mistakes and there 
will be a fight,” he said, quoting 
Malaysian Prime Minister Maha¬ 
thir Mohamad. “Some ships will 
be lost and there might be a war 
and we don’t want that.” 

Tarriela focused his studies on 
the Philippines, Vietnam, Malay¬ 
sia and Indonesia, countries that 
contend with conflicting territo¬ 
rial claims by China in the South 
China Sea. 

“[The] China trend is a reason 
why the coast guard is getting 
bigger, but only in the last de¬ 
cade,” he said. However, “there 
are more important tasks for the 
coast guard.” 

Coast guards should focus on 
search and rescue duties, law 
enforcement and environmental 
issues, he said, not duties that 


are more in line with a military 
mission. 

However, China’s rising interest 
in the region accounts for most of 
the increasing coast guard pres¬ 
ence, Tarriela said. 

“Smaller ships should be the 
ones patrolling South China Sea” 
he said. “Smaller countries need 
to patrol their own territories.” 

China is a m^or trading part¬ 
ner for many Asian countries, 
which puts them in a precarious 
position in the region, Tarriela 
said. They don’t want to antago¬ 
nize China with naval vessels, 
so they use smaller coast guard 
vessels, which are not technically 
military vessels. 

The role of coast guards in the 
region today evolved from the 
model started by Japan in the 
1960s, Tarriela said. The Japa¬ 
nese government used its coast 
guard to build regional goodwill 
and cooperation in four phases, 
he said. 

First was the lighthouse-build¬ 
ing phase, in which Japan built 
lighthouses and mapped the 
Straits of Malacca, the 550-mile- 
long body of water between the 
Malay Peninsula and Indonesian 
island of Sumatra. The strait is 
a mqjor shipping channel that 
connects the Pacific and Indian 
oceans. 

In the mid-1970s, after the Jap¬ 
anese tanker Showa Maru spilled 
oil into the Singapore Straits, the 
Japan Coast Guard shifted to an 
environmental protection role, 
teaching other nations’ coast 
guards the proper response to 


those types of events, Tarriela 
said. 

In the early 2000s, with a rise 
in piracy, the emphasis shifted to 
law enforcement. Japan, still sus¬ 
pect in the eyes of neighbors who 
remembered World War II, adapt¬ 
ed its approach to train the coast 
guards of the Philippines, Malay¬ 


sia, Indonesia and Vietnam. 

Finally, Tarriela said, comes 
a security phase that marks the 
emergence of territorial claims 
by China in the East and South 
China seas, claims that often over¬ 
lap those of the four countries. 

g6dbold.thero’n@strTpes.com 

Twitter: (aOodboldTheron 
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Squadrons get days off for avoiding DUIs 



Photos by Martin EoNASH/Stars and Stripes 

Col. Thomas Hough, left, the 2nd Cavalry Regiment commander, and Brig. Gen. 
Christopher LaNeve, the 7th Army Training Command commanding general, fix “No 
DUI” streamers to a squadron’s guidon during a recent ceremony. 


By Martin E gnash 
Stars and Stripes 

GRAFENWOEHR, Germany — One 
U.S. Army unit in Europe has found a pop¬ 
ular way to keep soldiers from getting be¬ 
hind the wheel after downing steins of the 
local Bavarian lager. 

The Army’s 2nd Cavalry Regiment is 
giving out four-day weekend passes for 
each squadron that goes 76 days without 
any of its soldiers getting a DUI. 

The rewards are part of the regiment’s 
“No DUI” campaign, which was launched 
after a rash of alcohol-related incidents 
late last year and combines the incentives, 
a volunteer designated driver program and 
a celebratory activities day. 

While many soldiers may find it easy not 
to make the decision to drink and drive, 
just one member of a squadron can ruin it 
for everyone else. 

For troops stationed stateside, it may 
seem strange that soldiers would earn 
extra days off for not breaking the law. But 
units stationed in Germany face unique 
challenges, the regiment’s leaders said. 

“The blood alcohol content limits are 
lower for our soldiers here in Germany,” 
said Col. Thomas Hough, the regimental 
commander. 

The legal limit to operate a vehicle is a 
0.08% blood alcohol level in nearly all states 
and under a recent change to the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, compared with 
0.05% in Germany. The limit is 0.03% in 
Japan, where servicemember DUI arrests 
have repeatedly inflamed political tensions 
in Okinawa. 

German beer often has a higher alcohol 


content by volume. Hough said, making it 
possible for some people to be above the 
legal limit after a single drink. 

“With this we have an increased respon¬ 
sibility to make our servicemembers and 
their families aware of the effects alcohol 
has on their body,” he said. “In addition, 
we have a responsibility to be good ambas¬ 
sadors to our host nation and represent our 
nation and Army well.” 

The regiment recently started a desig¬ 


nated driver program in which soldiers 
earn volunteer service hours by serving 
as on-call drivers for soldiers who need an 
unplanned ride home. 

The program, which promises to keep 
those who use it anonymous, came about 
after the regiment saw a sharp rise in 
DUIs last fall. 

The program seems to be working, regi¬ 
ment officials said. 

“We are about six months into initiating 



A “No DUI” streamer is held by a 2nd 
Cavalry Regiment soldier. 


these efforts and seeing a monthly down 
rend in DUIs,” said M^. Gordon Mok, the 
regimental surgeon. 

There were nine DUIs throughout the 
regiment in December, when the program 
began. As of Thursday, there had been 
three in April. Regiment officials declined 
to provide further DUI figures from the 
past year. 

At Grafenwoehr, the 2nd Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment also has ceremonies to fix “No DUI” 
streamers to the squadrons’ guidons, mark¬ 
ing periods of 90 days, 180 days or longer 
without drunken driving incidents. 

Earlier this month, the Warhorse and 
Outlaw troops of the regiment’s 4th Squad¬ 
ron earned 90-day and 180-day streamers, 
respectively. 

The squadrons can determine if they 
want to give an additional day off or some 
other type of award when they receive a 
180-day No DUI streamer, said Lt. Ellen 
Brabo, a regiment spokeswoman. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 


Taliban kill 9 in ambush 
of Afghan police in Farah 


Air Force ethics instructor 
charged with internet luring 


By Corey Dickstein 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — An Air 
Force intelligence officer serving 
as an ethics instructor at the Air 
Force Academy in Colorado faces 
allegations that he attempted to 
lure a child on the internet, law 
enforcement officials announced 
Wednesday. 

Capt. Paul Sikkema described 
his genitals, expressed his desire 
to perform sexual acts with an 
undercover officer and attempted 
to persuade the officer who he 
believed to be a 14-year-old girl 
to meet him, according to arrest 
documents filed Wednesday by 
investigators with the Arapahoe 
County Sheriff’s Office Internet 
Crimes Against Children task 
force. 

Sikkema surrendered to in¬ 
vestigators Wednesday and he 
was set to face an initial hearing 
Thursday. 

Sikkema, 29, faces one count of 
internet luring of a child, a class 
4 felony that carries a penalty of 
two to six years in prison and a 
fine up to $500,000, according to 
Colorado law. Law enforcement 
officials have requested he be de¬ 
nied bond. 

The Air Force Academy con¬ 
firmed the instructor’s arrest in 


an emailed statement. 

“We are aware of the arrest 
and can confirm Capt. Sikkema 
is a professor here at the acad¬ 
emy,” the statement said. “We 
are tracking 
his civilian 
court case 
as it goes 
through the 
legal pro¬ 
cess and 
will cooper¬ 
ate fully as 
needed with 
the Arapa¬ 
hoe sheriff’s 
department.” 

Arapahoe County spans about 
850 square miles, east of Denver. 
Its county seat, Littleton, is about 
55 miles north of the Air Force 
Academy in Colorado Springs. 

Arrest documents state the 
undercover officer first made 
contact with Sikkema on Jan. 21 
in an online chat room. The con¬ 
versation eventually continued 
through text messages for about 
one week. 

Those documents also show the 
Air Force officer inquired about 
the 14-year-old’s sexual history 
and whether she was “into older 
guys.” 

During at least one point in the 
conversation Sikkema acknowl¬ 


edged he should not be involved 
in such behavior, according to the 
documents. 

“I can get in a lot of trouble by 
talking to you,” Sikkema wrote. 
But at another point, he wrote, 
“Now I really wanna come up and 
see you.” 

The Arapahoe County Sheriff’s 
Office declined further comment 
on the case, saying it remained 
under investigation. 

Sikkema is a 2012 graduate of 
the Air Force Academy who re¬ 
turned in 2017 to his alma mater 
to teach in the philosophy depart¬ 
ment, according to his Air Force 
biography. He was teaching an 
ethics course in that department. 

The captain also has a master’s 
degree in philosophy, which he 
earned from Georgia State Uni¬ 
versity in 2014, writing his thesis 
on the ethics of targeted killing, 
according to the biography. 

Before returning to the acad¬ 
emy, Sikkema had attended in¬ 
telligence officer training and 
worked as an instructor assigned 
to the 337th Air Control Squad¬ 
ron at Tyndall Air Force Base in 
Florida. 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 


Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan — The 
Taliban ambushed a security con¬ 
voy in western Afghanistan, kill¬ 
ing nine policemen, and in Kabul, 
a would-be attacker died when a 
bomb he was trying to plant at a 
private university detonated pre¬ 
maturely, officials said Thursday. 

According to a councilman in 
western Farah province, Abdul 
Samad Salehi, the ambush took 
place in Anardara district as the 
convoy was heading to defuse 
a roadside bomb Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Shortly after the attack, other 
Taliban insurgents targeted and 
briefly overran the district po¬ 
lice headquarters, setting off 
hourslong clashes, Salehi said. 
Reinforcements arrived later and 
managed to wrest back control of 
the headquarters. 

The resurgent Taliban, who 
have been active in the area and 
have launched large-scale attacks 
against Afghan security forces in 
Farah in the past, did not imme¬ 
diately comment on the attacks. 

The insurgents have been stag¬ 
ing near-daily attacks across Af¬ 
ghanistan even as they hold talks 
with a U.S. envoy tasked with 
finding a peaceful resolution to 
the 17-year war. 

On Thursday in Kabul, a bomb 
meant to target the private Jahan 


University blew up apparently 
prematurely inside a campus 
bathroom, killing the suspected 
militant and wounding three 
students. 

Basir Mujahid, spokesman for 
the Kabul police chief, said the 
blast took place around 10:30 
a.m. 

No group immediately claimed 
responsibility for the explosion 
but the Taliban and Islamic State 
militants — who both oppose 
women’s rights to education — 
have targeted schools and places 
of education in the past. 

Though the Taliban are holding 
meetings and negotiating with 
U.S. peace envoy Zalmay Khalil- 
zad, they refuse to talk directly to 
the Afghan government. 

Talks that were to start last 
week in Qatar between the Tal¬ 
iban and an array of prominent 
Afghans, including government 
officials and opposition repre¬ 
sentatives, were scuttled after a 
falling-out between the two sides 
over who should attend. 

Also on Thursday, gunmen 
wounded a local reporter in east¬ 
ern Nangarhar province, said 
Farid Khan, spokesman for the 
provincial police chief 

Khan said Emran lemar, a 
radio reporter for the Mazal, was 
shot inside a park in the provin¬ 
cial capital of Jalalabad. He was 
hospitalized and a police investi- 



Sikkema 
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Pilot error to blame for 
F-15C crash in Okinawa 

Report says ‘no mechanical errors were found’ 


By Matthew M. Burke 

AND AyA IcHIHASHI 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa 
— Pilot error was to blame for 
the F-15C Eagle crash into the 
ocean south of Okinawa in June 
that left an Air Force pilot in seri¬ 
ous condition and led to a tempo¬ 
rary pause in training, according 
to reports released this week by 
the U.S. military and Japanese 
government. 

“This accident happened be¬ 
cause the pilot was spatially 
disoriented and made a wrong de¬ 
cision to gain back control of the 
aircraft and ultimately it led to 
losing control,” the Japan Minis¬ 
try of Defense wrote in its report, 
which was released Wednesday. 
“No mechanical errors were 
found in the F-15C.” 

The incident occurred at 6:17 
a.m. local time June 11 approxi¬ 
mately 70 miles south of Kadena 
Air Base during a simulated dog¬ 
fight between F-15C Eagles from 
Kadena’s 44th Fighter Squadron 
and F-22 Raptors on deployment 
to Japan from Joint Base Elmen- 
dorf-Richardson’s 525th Fighter 
Squadron, according to a report 
released Tuesday by Pacific Air 


Forces. 

The Eagle pilot became disori¬ 
ented while tracking a Raptor and 
flew vertically, thinking it was 
a right-hand turn, the Air Force 
report said. Speed decreased and 
the nose started to drop. The air¬ 
craft may have stalled. 

The unnamed pilot thought the 
aircraft was flying too slowly and 
incorrectly applied forward stick 
with full right rudder, the report 
said. 

The aircraft pitched down and 
to the right, which was followed 
by “a negative (gravitational) de¬ 
parture from controlled flight.” A 
snap roll to the left transitioned 
into an “inverted, negative (grav¬ 
itational) spin.” 

The pilot was unable to recover 
the aircraft. 

“I find by a preponderance 
of the evidence the mishap was 
caused by the improper applica¬ 
tion of forward stick with full 
right rudder,” Air Force Col. Har¬ 
mon Lewis Jr., the accident inves¬ 
tigation board president, wrote in 
the report’s conclusion. 

“Furthermore, I find by a pre¬ 
ponderance of the evidence that 
three additional factors substan¬ 
tially contributed to the mishap: 


spatial disorientation, lack of 
emergency procedure training 
for negative G departures from 
controlled flight, and limited 
time to analyze the situation and 
recover.” 

Lewis drafted the Pacific Air 
Forces report in December. 

After losing control, the Eagle 
pilot tried to eject as the fighter 
dropped toward the ocean but 
first tried to pull the wrong han¬ 
dle, the report said. The pilot then 
ejected at 1,100 feet, nearly 5,000 
feet below the minimum altitude 
for safe emergency escape. 

It took 15 seconds from the 
time the pilot lost control to ejec¬ 
tion, the report said. 

The pilot, who suffered a bro¬ 
ken leg and hand, was rescued 
by the crew of a Japan Air Self- 
Defense Force helicopter, the re¬ 
port said. The pilot was taken to 
U.S. Naval Hospital Okinawa for 
treatment. 

As of December, the pilot was 
still rehabilitating from injuries 
sustained in the crash, the Air 
Force report said. 

There were no fatalities or prop¬ 
erty damage due to the crash. 

However, the Air Force lost one 
of its legacy air superiority fight¬ 



Matthew SEEFELDT/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 

An F-15C Eagle takes off from Kadena Air Base, Japan, on April 3. 
The crash of an F-15C in the ocean off Okinawa has been blamed on 
pilot error. 


ers at a cost of approximately 
$42.3 million. 

The U.S. military plans to 
strengthen pilot training by add¬ 
ing more exercises based on F- 
15C features and to reexamine 
training regulations, the Japa¬ 
nese report states. 

“We are truly grateful to the 
Japan Air Self-Defense Force 
rescue team for their help in sav¬ 
ing our pilot,” the 18th Wing’s 
media section said in a statement 
regarding the report Thursday. 
“Safety of local residents is a pri¬ 
ority, which is why the m^ority of 
our flying training operations are 
conducted over water.” 

Kadena temporarily paused 
F-15 training in the wake of the 
incident so the 18th Wing could 
review “operational, mainte¬ 
nance and safety procedures,” 
officials previously told Stars and 


Stripes. 

At the time, Japanese officials 
criticized the United States for 
too many aircraft mishaps. Then- 
Defense Minister Itsunori On- 
odera called on the U.S. military 
to ensure the safety of its aircraft 
and prevent future occurrences. 

Okinawan prefectural officials 
lodged a formal protest. They de¬ 
clined to comment on the report 
Thursday. 

An F-15 also crashed into the 
sea off Okinawa in May 2013 due 
to a failure in the aircraft’s hydro¬ 
mechanical flight control system. 
A Japanese military search and 
rescue team recovered the pilot 
in that case as well. The pilot was 
listed in stable condition follow¬ 
ing rescue. 

burke.matt@stripes.com 

ichihashi.aya@stripes.com 


Relations between Japan, China seen improving 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

TOKYO — Japan sending a destroyer from 
its Maritime Self-Defense Force to the Chi¬ 
nese navy’s 70th anniversary fleet review 
represents an easing of tensions between the 
two Pacific powerhouses, experts said this 
week. 

The JS Suzutsuki’s visit to China was the 
first by a Japanese warship in more than 
seven years, according to a Monday report by 
China’s state-run Global Times. China held a 
massive naval parade and international fleet 
review Tuesday in the port city of Qingdao, 
an event overseen by Chinese President Xi 
Jinping. 

The US., which has protested Chinese ex¬ 
pansion and militarization of islands and reefs 
in the South China Sea, declined to send a ves¬ 
sel to the naval celebration. 

Japan’s destroyer was one of 18 foreign ves¬ 
sels in the review; 14 countries sent ships, 
including Russia, Australia, India, Thailand 
and Vietnam, according to the Global Times 
report. 

The international review “showed the 
strength of these navies’ military ties with 
China,” Li Daguang, a professor at the Nation¬ 
al Defense University of the People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army in Beijing, told the Global Times. 

“China’s peaceful will and actions have 
convinced them, Li noted, and relations have 
been restored significantly to the extent that 
they would come and celebrate the (Chinese) 
Navy’s anniversary,” the state newspaper 
wrote Monday. 



Mark Schiefelbein/AP 


A Chinese servicemmber stands guard as 
the Japanese destroyer Suzutsuki docks at a 
port in Qingdao in eastern China’s Shandong 
Province on Sunday. 

The U.S. did not give a reason for declining 
to send a vessel to the fleet review, instead 
sending representatives from the US. Em¬ 
bassy Beijing defense attache. 

Speaking Thursday at the Japanese govern¬ 
ment’s Foreign Press Center, Keio University 
professor and public diplomacy expert Yasu- 
shi Watanabe said Japan’s participation has 
created an atmosphere for dialogue between 
the two nations’ defense authorities. 

“In the past year or two, the United States 
has been taking a rather hard-handed ap¬ 
proach and tough attitude [to] China,” he said. 


“I think the way Japan does it is to take a soft 
approach to try to build a relationship with 
the counterparty and try to encourage change 
from the inside.” 

Since 2017, the U.S. Navy has regularly sent 
vessels through the South China Sea in free- 
dom-of-navigation operations near the islands 
and reefs that China claims. The United Na¬ 
tions Convention on the Law of the Sea in 2016 
rejected those claims. 

China has claimed 27 islands and reefs, 
building military outposts on at least 12 of 
them since 2014. To protest those actions, the 
U.S. last year disinvited China from its multi¬ 
national Rim of the Pacific military exercises 
off Hawaii. 

While Japan’s relationship with China 
“has been rapidly improving,” Watanabe 
said, Tokyo can take measures to encourage 
China to adhere to international law. Through 
dialogue, Japan can show China that the right 
thing to do is “to abide by and comply with 
the law,” Watanabe said, “and that would also 
lead to gaining more trust from the global 
community.” 

“I think that’s what Japan can do, rather 
than criticizing China with lavish speech.” 

But Watanabe added that Tokyo should be 
cautious not to harm its alliance with the U.S. 
in its dealings with Beijing. 

“We must be very careful to prevent the 
overreaction (to) the appeasement of the re¬ 
lationship between Japan and China leading 
to the decoupling of the Japan-US. relation¬ 
ship,” he said. 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitiinDoornbos 
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Analysis: N. Korea continues criticism of US-S. Korean military exercises 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

“When the decision was made 
after the June 2018 Singapore 
Summit to postpone m^or com¬ 
bined U.S. and South Korean 
military exercises in order to 
give time for diplomacy to work, 
it made some sense,” retired 
Army Lt. Gen. Thomas Spoehr, a 
defense analyst with the Heritage 
Foundation, said in an email. 

“Now, nearly a year later, espe¬ 
cially in the absence of any tangi¬ 
ble denuclearization progress, the 
rationale for continuing to cancel 
exercises is much weaker.” 

Constant criticism 

Trump’s decision to curtail 
military exercises was widely 
seen as a unilateral concession to 
the North, which considers them 
a rehearsal for an invasion, al¬ 
though the president also has said 
his goal is to save money. 

“Also, reducing tensions with 
North Korea at this time is a 
good thing!” he tweeted after his 
second summit with Kim ended 
without an agreement in late Feb¬ 
ruary in Hanoi, Vietnam. 

North Korea, however, has con¬ 
tinued to lash out at the drills at 
all levels. 

“They’ve been aiming for a 
complete and indefinite end to 
those exercises, which is why they 
keep taking issue with them de¬ 
spite the allies’ recent good faith 
measure,” said Duyeon Kim, a 
Seoul-based expert on Korean 
affairs with the Center for a New 
American Security. 

The KCNA report on Thursday 
was a response to scaled-back Air 
Force drills that South Korean 
military officials said replaced 
the m^or exercise previously 
known as Max Thunder. 

The U.S. Air Force said air¬ 
men, soldiers and sailors were 
joining South Korean and Austra¬ 
lian forces “in a combined flying 
training event” from April 22 to 


We’re doing our part in making sure that 
we’re flexible and supporting the peace 
process and yet they’re literally saying lay 
down your arms/ which is ridiculous, f 

retired South Korean Lt. Gen. In-Bum Chun 


May 2 to enhance “interoperabil¬ 
ity and tactical skills.” 

“It is part of the (South Ko- 
rean)-U.S. Alliance’s routine, 
annual training program to main¬ 
tain military readiness,” Lt. Col. 
Brandon Lingle, a spokesman 
for the 7th Air Force at Osan Air 
Base, said in a statement. 

The fact that the allies also an¬ 
nounced they had concluded Key 
Resolve/Foal Eagle but replaced 
it with a smaller-scale exercise 
called “Dongmaeng,” which 
means “Alliance,” also was not 
lost on the North Koreans. They 
accused Seoul of violating a bilat¬ 
eral agreement aimed at easing 
military tensions. 

“The acts of perfidy on the part 
of the south Korean authorities 
have greatly disappointed us,” 
KCNA said Thursday. 

A former South Korean army 
officer noted the North has long 
employed bellicose rhetoric in re¬ 
ferring to the military exercises. 

“I think it’s too early to tell 
whether this is just a part of their 
normal rhetoric,” retired Lt. Gen. 
In-Bum Chun said in a telephone 
interview. “It’s very disappoint¬ 
ing, but we need to wait and see 
how serious the accusations will 
be towards the overall peace 
process.” 

Maintaining readiness 

The allies have worked hard 
to balance the need to remove 
the most provocative aspects of 
the exercises, including the de¬ 
ployment of supersonic bombers. 


Stars and Stripes 

An Idaho soldier assigned to 
Fort Carson, Colo., has died in a 
noncombat incident in Iraq, the 
military said Wednesday. 

Spc. Michael T. Osorio, 20, died 
Tuesday in Tqji, a district north 
of Baghdad that is home to a mili¬ 
tary base where U.S. and allied 
troops are training Iraqi forces, 
the Defense Department said in 
a statement. 

No details regarding the 
death were released, and the 
military said an investigation is 
underway. 

Osorio was from Horseshoe 
Bend, Idaho. He was an intel¬ 
ligence analyst in Fort Carson’s 
3rd Armored Brigade, 4th Infan¬ 
try Division. 

He enlisted in the Army in 
July 2017 and was on his first 
deployment. 

His decorations include the 
Army Commendation Medal and 


warships and other strategic as¬ 
sets while successfully maintain¬ 
ing basic readiness, he said. 

“I hope they stop their propa¬ 
ganda offensive and trying to lay 
the blame on the alliance, espe¬ 
cially the military alliance, for 
what’s happening,” Chun said. 
“We’re doing our part in making 
sure that we’re flexible and sup¬ 
porting the peace process and yet 
they’re literally saying ‘lay down 
your arms,’ which is ridiculous.” 

Gen. Robert Abrams, the com¬ 
mander of some 28,500 U.S. 
forces stationed in South Korea, 
testified during a congressional 
hearing in late March that the 
militaries had adjusted and con¬ 
ducted more than 82 combined 
field training exercises since he 
took command in November. 

“We met all our training objec¬ 
tives,” he told lawmakers. “The 
biggest difference is we just don’t 
talk about it publicly.” 

New norm? 

North Korea, meanwhile, has 
not changed its posture and con¬ 
ducted its regular training this 
winter, Abrams said. In addition 
to nuclear weapons, the commu¬ 
nist state has more than 1 million 



Kristen HELLER/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


A U.S. airman prepares a F-15C Eagle for takeoff during a past joint 
exercise at Gwangju Air Base, South Korea. North Korea remains 
critical of scaled-back exercises involving the U.S. and South Korea. 


soldiers and thousands of artil¬ 
lery batteries and rockets poised 
near the heavily fortified border 
that divides the peninsula. 

“US Forces Korea and the South 
Korean military have done the 
best they can to adjust combined 
exercises so that they do not rise 
to the level of a ‘mqjor’ exercise,” 
Spoehr said in his email. “Having 
said that, the ability for higher 
level staffs to work and plan to¬ 
gether has been impacted, as has 
the ability of U.S. based forces to 
flow to Korea.” 

Navy Lt. Cmdr. James Giles, 
writing for the Stimson Center, a 
Washington-based think tank, ar¬ 
gued that decades of joint exercis¬ 
es had failed to prevent the North 
from developing nuclear weapons 
or conduct past provocations. 

Military effectiveness can be 
maintained with focused events 


involving smaller and deploy¬ 
able units, he said, adding that 
resources should be refocused on 
the growing great power compe¬ 
tition with Russia and China. 

“Given these realities, there 
are other innovative and less 
provocative ways to maintain 
adequate military preparedness 
and readiness under the current 
political constraints,” he wrote in 
an April 3 article on the 38 North 
website. 

“Utilizing exercises limited in 
scope, which would not compro¬ 
mise US national security priori¬ 
ties on the Korean Peninsula or 
the integrity of its alliance with 
South Korea, should be the new 
norm,” he said. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Matt Keeler 
contributed to this report. 
gamel.kim(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 


ACCOMPLISH WHAT 
OTHERS CANT 


Fort Carson soldier dies in 
noncombat incident in Iraq 


U.S. ARMY SPECIAL OPERATIONS 
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the Army Achievement Medal, 
The Associated Press reported 
Thursday. 

Osorio’s death was the second 
noncombat fatality in Iraq in four 
days and the third such death 
among troops supporting U.S. 
Central Command operations in 
less than a week. 

Spc. Ryan Dennis Orin Riley, 
22, serving with the Fort Camp¬ 
bell, Ky.-based 2nd Battalion, 
32nd Field Artillery Regiment, 
1st Brigade Combat Team, 101st 
Airborne Division, died Saturday 
in Nineveh province in northern 
Iraq. 

On Friday, Staff Sgt. Albert 
J. Miller, 24, died at A1 Udeid 
Air Base in Qatar. Miller was 
assigned to the 736th Aircraft 
Maintenance Squadron out of 
Dover Air Force Base, Del. 

No details on those deaths were 
released, and officials have said 
investigations are ongoing. 

news@stripes.com 
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^Outside their comfort zone’ 


US military and allies in Romania stage largest-ever combined NATO medical exercise 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 


KAISERSLAUTERN, Germa¬ 
ny — If a war broke out in Europe 
or the Continent saw another di¬ 
saster on the scale of the Cher¬ 
nobyl nuclear meltdown, military 
and civilian medics with NATO 
and partner nations would likely 
be called to the front lines, jointly 
treating the wounded. 

They’re already preparing for 
such scenarios, and this month, 
2,500 medical personnel from 
39 nations drilled at four differ¬ 
ent locations in Romania as part 
of Vigorous Warrior, the largest 
combined NATO medical exer¬ 
cise ever staged. 

US. military participants in¬ 
cluded, for the first time, the 86th 
Medical Group at Ramstein Air 
Base, Navy medical specialists 
and a handful of soldiers from 
Europe. The Ramstein unit sent 
about 50 airmen and its mobile 
field hospital to Cincu Military 
Base, a mission that involved 
hauling 16 pallets of equipment 
in flatbed trucks across much of 
Europe. 

Once set up, the airmen triaged 
and treated simulated combat in¬ 
juries in a collective scenario, of¬ 
ficials said. 

“It was basically large NATO 
against an adversary,” said Col. 
Michael Roberts, 86th Medical 
Group commander. “We were be¬ 
hind the line of conflict,” taking 
patients from the point of injury 
on the battlefield to the field hos¬ 
pital for treatment. 

“We had patients that coded,” 
Roberts said, referring to a slang 
medical term for heart failure. 
Others turned up with simulated 
chemical bums or probable ra¬ 
diological exposure. 

The NATO Center of Excel¬ 
lence for Military Medicine, the 
Romanian Armed Forces General 
Staff and the Romanian Ministry 
of National Defense Medical Di¬ 
rectorate organized the two-week 
event in the first half of April. 

The exercise included NATO 
drills on the Black Sea and in Bu¬ 
charest — Romania’s capital and 
largest city — where civilian and 
military emergency responders 
staged the evacuation of 200 peo¬ 
ple injured in a mock attack on 
one of the city’s subway stations. 

“There’s all these unknowns 
that we deal with on this globe,” 
said Col. Bradley Nielsen, US. 
Air Forces in Europe-Air Forces 
Africa deputy command surgeon. 
The US. military, he said, “can’t 
do it all... we have to ask partner 
nations to assist us.” 

Vigorous Warrior exposed na¬ 
tions’ medical strengths and, in 
some cases, weaknesses — use¬ 
ful information in the event of an 
international medical emergency. 
The Czech Republic, for example, 
stood up a very capable chemi¬ 
cal response team, Nielsen said. 
“You can definitely go back in 
your little ledger and say, ‘Hey, 
this country did awesome.’” 

In a real combat scenario 


Photos by Andrew LAYTON/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 

Airmen from the 86th Medical Group, Ramstein Air Base, Germany, participate in a multinational medical exercise drill during Vigorous 
Warrior 19 at Cincu Military Base, Romania, earlier this month. 


Cristina Prodan, chief nurse. Military Hospital Timisoara, Romania, 
participates in a multinational surgical exchange drill at the U.S. Air 
Force 86th Medical Group Role 2 field hospital during Vigorous 
Warrior 19. 


in Europe, it’s almost certain 
Ramstein’s medical capabilities 
would be needed. Its modular 
field hospital is designed to be 
deployed and fully operational 
within six hours of arrival at its 
destination, Roberts said. 

In the Defense Department, 
“we’re the fastest medical capa¬ 
bility into a contingency environ¬ 
ment,” he said. 

The exercise allowed airmen 
to practice quickly deploying 
their field hospital, consisting of 
five tents, an operating table and 


a mix of trauma, intensive care 
and holding beds. But it also gave 
them much-needed practice using 
their emergency medical skills in 
an austere environment. 

“When we started the exer¬ 
cise, I asked the team how many 
of them had deployed in a setting 
of trauma patients and only seven 
people raised their hands out of 
the 49 we have here,” Chief Mas¬ 
ter Sgt. Amy Riley, 86th Medical 
Group group superintendent, said 
in a statement. “I think one of the 
lessons learned for them is the 


A Romanian aircrew performs a medical evacuation drill at the Role 
2 field hospital maintained by airmen from the 86th Medical Group 
during the exercise. 


ability to move outside a clinical 
setting, which is very controlled, 
into a very uncontrolled environ¬ 
ment ... pushing them outside 
their comfort zone.” 

Romanian military person¬ 
nel posed as patients, sporting 
realistic-looking mock wounds 
from gunshots and broken bones, 
Nielsen said. 

“You can never replicate what 
you see out on the battlefield or in 
an emergency room ... but I think 
they did a fantastic job of creating 
an environment that was stress¬ 


ful,” he said of the Romanians. 

Near the end of the exercise, 
U.S. and Romanian medical per¬ 
sonnel swapped places, with the 
Romanians working in the U.S. 
field hospital and the U.S. surgi¬ 
cal team training in the Roma¬ 
nian facility. 

It took some time “to get the 
processes squared away, but at 
the end of the day we could work 
at saving patients collectively as a 
team,” Roberts said. 

svan.renn'ifer@stripes.com 

Twitter: @stripesktown 
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Watchdog clears Shanahan of wrongdoing 


By Robert Burns 
AND Lolita C. Baldor 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Pen¬ 
tagon’s watchdog agency has 
cleared acting Defense Secretary 
Pat Shanahan of wrongdoing in 
connection with allegations that 
he had used his official position to 
favor his former employer, Boeing 
Co., a U.S. official said Thursday. 

The decision by the Defense 
Department inspector general 
opens the door for President Don¬ 
ald Trump to nominate Shanahan 
and seek his Senate confirmation 
as defense secretary. The White 
House has not said whether 
Trump intends to do so. 

Shanahan has been serving as 
the interim Pentagon chief since 
Jan. 1, after Jim Mattis resigned. 


The allegation of pro-Boeing 
bias stemmed from Shanahan’s 
time as deputy defense secretary 
in 2017-18. 

The inspector general’s office 
was expected to release details of 
its findings later Thursday. The 
official spoke on condition of ano¬ 
nymity to discuss the outcome 
of the probe before its formal 
release. 

After Mattis quit in protest of 
Trump’s policies, the president 
did not rush to send Shanahan’s 
nomination to Capitol Hill, seem¬ 
ingly content with letting him and 
a number of other administration 
officials languish as temporary 
appointments. 

“I like acting. It gives me 
more flexibility,” Trump said in 
January. 

Although Trump has publicly 


praised Shanahan’s job perfor¬ 
mance, the former Boeing exec¬ 
utive’s situation became more 
precarious last month when a 
watchdog group filed an eth¬ 
ics complaint with the inspector 
general. 

In the complaint. Citizens for 
Responsibility and Ethics in 
Washington alleged that Sha¬ 
nahan has appeared to make 
statements promoting Boeing 
and disparaging competitors, 
such as Lockheed Martin. Sha¬ 
nahan spent more than 30 years 
at Boeing, leading programs for 
commercial planes and missile 
defense systems. 

The inspector general formal¬ 
ly opened an investigation and 
moved quickly to conduct inter¬ 
views. Shanahan publicly wel¬ 
comed the decision to review the 


allegations. 

At the time. Sen. Richard Blu- 
menthal, D-Conn., said that scru¬ 
tiny of Shanahan’s Boeing ties is 
necessary. “In fact, it’s overdue. 
Boeing is a behemoth 800-pound 
gorilla — raising possible ques¬ 
tions of undue influence at DOD, 
FAA and elsewhere,” Blumenthal 
said. 

Shanahan signed an ethics 
agreement in June 2017, when he 
was being nominated for the job 
of deputy defense secretary, a job 
he held during Mattis’ tenure. 
The agreement outlined the steps 
he would take to avoid “any actual 
or apparent conflict of interest,” 
and said he would not participate 
in any matter involving Boeing. 

The CREW ethics complaint, 
based in large part on published 
reports, including one by Politico 


in January, said Shanahan has 
made comments praising Boeing 
in meetings about government 
contracts, raising concerns about 
“whether Shanahan, intentionally 
or not, is putting his finger on the 
scale when it comes to Pentagon 
priorities.” 

One example raised by the com¬ 
plaint is the Pentagon’s decision 
to request funding for Boeing’s 
F-15EX fighter jets in the 2020 
proposed budget. The Pentagon 
is requesting about $1 billion to 
buy eight of the aircraft. 

Shanahan, 56, joined Boeing in 
1986, rose through its ranks and 
is credited with rescuing a trou¬ 
bled Dreamliner 787 program. 
He also led the company’s missile 
defense and military helicopter 
programs. 


Immigrant’s dream to join US military becomes reality 



Courtesy of Cesar Vargas 


Cesar Vargas and his mother, Teresa Galindo, meet before his 
graduation from the Army Reserve’s Basic Combat Training. 


By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — It’s been a 
long road to Cesar Vargas’ dream 
to join the U.S. military. 

About 30 years ago, Vargas 
crossed illegally from Mexico 
into the United Sates with his re¬ 
cently widowed mother and three 
siblings. He was only 5 years old. 

For most of his life, he was un¬ 
documented in the United States, 
attending prestigious schools and 
becoming a New York City lawyer. 
He worked with former President 
Barack Obama’s administration 
on the program called Deferred 
Action for Childhood Arrivals, 
or DACA, which allowed immi¬ 
grants known as “Dreamers” 
to pursue schooling and other 
opportunities. 

But one mission remained: Var¬ 
gas made a vow to join the mili¬ 
tary when he was a high school 
student after the 9/11 attacks. 
On Thursday, the 35-year-old 
will realize a m^or milestone in 
that dream, graduating from the 
Army Reserve’s Basic Combat 
Training at Fort Leonard Wood 
in Missouri. 

“I am finally here, almost 
two decades later,” Vargas said 
Wednesday by phone. “I grew 
up like any New Yorker. I tried 
to enlist after 9/11, but was told 
I couldn’t. I felt like my whole 
world collapsed. Now, it’s realiz¬ 
ing a dream.” 

Following his work with the 
Obama administration, Vargas 
joined the 2016 presidential cam¬ 
paign for Independent Vermont 
Sen. Bernie Sanders. There, he 
met his future wife, Yesenia Mata, 
a U.S. citizen, and they married 
that year. Marriage turned out to 
be Vargas’ only channel to gain 
permanent residency, and with 
that he joined the Army Reserves 
in December 2017, not long before 
the age cutoff of 35 years old. 

Vargas’ watershed moment 
Thursday will be a lonely affair. 
He won’t have family at his grad¬ 
uation. His mother, Teresa Galin¬ 
do, 74, remains undocumented 


and can’t attend the ceremony 
because she isn’t allowed on the 
base. However, she traveled from 
New York to Missouri and will be 
watching the festivities from a 
Facebook livestream outside the 
base. 

“It’s a bittersweet moment,” the 
native of Puebla, Mexico, near 
Mexico City, said Wednesday 
while visiting with his mom. 

Galindo agreed. 

“Now that this moment has 
come, I am happy; I am so proud 
of him,” she said in her native 
Spanish. “But also, I am sad be¬ 
cause they won’t let me go in. But 
now more than ever he is going 
to fight for the immigrants, for 
parents like me that they don’t let 
in and he is going to fight for our 
rights.” 


Galindo said that a few years 
after her husband died she 
brought her four children, ages 
11 and younger, under dark skies 
across the U.S. border near Tijua¬ 
na, Mexico, on the night of May 
10, 1990. It was 3 a.m., Galindo 
remembers. Vargas remembers 
running as he held his mother’s 
hand with his two older sisters 
and a younger brother in tow. 

“Taking my four little ones, 
that decision to risk my life, the 
lives of my children; now that 
they are grown, I am grateful to 
God,” Galindo said. In Mexico, 
“I couldn’t give them the lives I 
wanted to give them. I wanted to 
give them a better life.” 

The family immigrated to the 
New York City area, where Var¬ 
gas attended Brooklyn’s James 


Madison High School, which is 
known for high-profile alumni 
such as Sanders, Supreme Court 
Justice Ruth Bader Ginsberg and 
Senate Minority Leader Chuck 
Schumer, D-N.Y. 

By the time Vargas turned 17, 
his dream to join the military had 
begun. Soon after, the 9/11 at¬ 
tacks solidified his resolve. 

“That was something I took 
very personally,” he said. 

However, Vargas was thwarted 
time and time again, applying to 
attend the U.S. Military Academy 
at West Point and being denied, 
among other attempts. 

He then diverted his military 
plans to become a lawyer, attend¬ 
ing law school at the City Uni¬ 
versity of New York. He fought 
alongside Senate Democratic 
Whip Dick Durbin, of Illinois, 
and others for the Dream Act, the 
2017 proposal to protect undocu¬ 
mented immigrants from depor¬ 
tation, and still considers himself 
a Dreamer today. In 2016, he 
overcame several legal hurdles 
to become one of New York’s first 
openly undocumented lawyers. 

He’s since worked on dozens of 
legal cases, including ones involv¬ 
ing military servicemembers, 
veterans or their relatives facing 
deportation under President Don¬ 
ald Trump’s administration. 

Vargas continued his politi¬ 
cal work with the Obama White 
House and Sanders, eventually 
becoming senior counsel for New 
York City Councilman Carlos 
Menchaca. He then married, be¬ 
came a resident soon after and 
joined the military. 

“Cupid’s arrow unexpectedly 
hit me,” Vargas said. “I could 
finally do something. I made a 
commitment to my country.” 

But even as a permanent resi¬ 
dent, Vargas’ plans to join the 
military remained in flux. 

Under the Trump administra¬ 
tion, which has made an end to 
illegal immigration a key issue, 
Vargas faced a rigorous back¬ 
ground check and a series of new 
requirements. By 2018, his enlist¬ 


ment was finalized and he began 
his 10-week boot camp program 
in the spring. 

“It was definitely difficult serv¬ 
ing an administration that has 
been hostile to immigrants, but to 
me, regardless of the administra¬ 
tion, presidents come and go, but 
my service will endure,” Vargas 
said. “Four years, eight years, 
there will be another president. 
As a lawyer, as a solider, I am 
going to uphold our Constitution 
and I am going to continue to 
serve.” 

He’s among the older crowd at 
basic training, Vargas said. 

“I am probably one of maybe 
eight or 10 recruits who are 
around 34, 35” years old, he said. 
And basic hurt. 

“It was perpetual pain, body 
aches,” he said, laughing. 

Vargas will next attend Ad¬ 
vanced Individual Training to 
become a specialist trained in 
confronting biological and other 
forms of warfare. He had ini¬ 
tially wanted to join the Marines, 
but the Army offered a higher 
eligibility age and, over the years, 
Vargas had many friends join the 
service. 

He’ll return home in July to 
restart a new phase of his career 
as a lawyer after giving up his 
position with New York City. As 
a reservist, Vargas will serve a 
weekend a month, two weeks of 
the year, and must be prepared to 
deploy at any time. 

Eventually, Vargas hopes to 
become an American citizen and 
is undergoing the process now, 
which could take months or a year 
under the Trump administration, 
he said. He also hopes his mother 
can finally gain legal residency 
as a result of his new status. 

“I had three objectives: to pro¬ 
tect my mother through my mili¬ 
tary service, fulfill a promise that 
I made to myself and my country 
and defend my home,” Vargas 
said. “In the Army, we are all 
Americans.” 

grisales.claudla@stripes.com 

Twitter: @cgrisales 
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Thaw in tense ties on Okinawa? 



Kyodo News/AP 


Okinawa Gov. Denny Tamaki hands a letter of protest to Lt. Gen. Eric Smith, U.S. 
Marines commander in Japan, in Naha, Okinawa, on April 15. The letter is related to 
an incident in which a sailor allegedly stabbed a Japanese woman, then killed himself. 


Younger residents 
more tolerant of US 
presence, study finds 

By William Cole 

The Honolulu Star-Advertiser 

The anti-U.S. military base sentiment 
that is so often highlighted on Okinawa 
— known as the “keystone of the Pacific” 
for its strategic importance — may be less 
resonant with a younger generation of Oki¬ 
nawans, a new study by the East-West Cen¬ 
ter in Honolulu found. 

Seventy-four years after the end of World 
War II, Okinawa remains home to the larg¬ 
est foreign U.S. base complex in the world 
outside an active combat zone, according 
to the center. 

Approximately 54,000 U.S. personnel 
are stationed in Japan, with about half of 
those on Okinawa, 950 miles southwest of 
Tokyo. 

The island has another unique charac¬ 
teristic: Of the many U.S. bases around the 
globe, only on Okinawa are there regular 
protests against both existing facilities and 
new construction, the East-West Center 
noted. 

With that in mind, and with most of the 
protesters on the advanced end of the age 
scale, the center undertook a survey of 
“millennials plus” — those in the 20 to 45 
age bracket, who represent 40% of eligible 
voters, to gauge their views about the often 
contentious American presence. 

Charles Morrison, a past president of 
the East-West Center and one of the new 
study’s authors, said that when he first 
started going to Okinawa years ago, he 
was always struck by how militant some 
of the older residents were compared with 
younger people. 

“I do not know of an equivalent study of 
post-reversion-aged (1972 turnover of Oki¬ 
nawa to Japan) Okinawan attitudes on the 
bases,” Morrison said in an email. 

Among the findings released last week 
is that there is a “mqjor opportunity” to 
strengthen U.S. military-Okinawan rela¬ 
tions by partnering with younger residents 
on a more cooperative basis. 

The study found: 

■ One half of the survey respondents 
and many of the interviewees could not say 
whether they were “for” or “against” the 
base presence, with many stating they had 
not thought seriously about the issue. More 
of those who did have positions opposed or 
strongly opposed the US. presence. 


■ A m^ority of participants favored 
the Japan-US. Security Treaty, but there 
was the strong belief that Okinawa hosts 
far more than its fair share of U.S. forces. 
“This belief is combined with resentment 
against the central Japanese government 
for allowing this situation and not giving 
Okinawa an effective seat at the table on 
base issues,” the report states. 

■ The vast m^ority of those inter¬ 
viewed and surveyed had never been 
involved in protests against the U.S. pres¬ 
ence — typically saying they were too busy 
or disagreed with the position or behavior 
of protesters. 

■ Most respondents had a positive view 
of U.S. personnel, saying they are “friend¬ 
ly,” or “helpful.” Crime, accidents, noise, 
environmental issues and traffic were base 
problems that should be “fixed.” 

■ There was “very broad support” 
for enhanced contact between the bases 
and Okinawan communities for mutual 
benefit. 

The study was conducted in the first half 
of 2018, a period when no mqjor crimes 
or accidents involving U.S. personnel oc¬ 
curred. Criminal behavior periodically 
works against the U.S. cause on Okinawa, 
as was the case on April 13, when a U.S. 
sailor fatally stabbed a Japanese woman 
and then killed himself, according to Ja¬ 


pan’s Foreign Ministry. 

Underwritten with funding from the 
United States-Japan Foundation, the study 
involved “in-depth” interviews with 60 
Okinawans, an online survey with 199 re¬ 
spondents, and several group sessions, ac¬ 
cording to the East-West Center, located 
adjacent to the University of Hawaii. 

Thirty-two U.S. bases occupy about 15% 
of the land of Okinawa, compared with 21% 
of Oahu land, the center said. 

But it’s the ongoing effort to relocate U.S. 
Marine Corps Air Station Futenma from 
crowded Ginowan to a land-reclamation 
site 25 miles away in Henoko that has gen¬ 
erated mqjor controversy. Okinawa hosts 
more than 18,000 Marines, sailors and 
their families. 

The prefecture’s governor, Denny Ta¬ 
maki, was elected last September on a 
platform opposing construction of the new 
base. 

A referendum was held on Okinawa 
in February, with 72% of voters siding 
against the plan to relocate the air station 
to Henoko. 

As part of the relocation, and to reduce 
the Marine Corps presence on Okinawa, 
the United States plans to move 4,100 Ma¬ 
rines to Guam, 2,700 to Hawaii, 800 to the 
mainland and 1,300 to Australia on a rota¬ 
tional basis. 


Feds: Coast Guard officer targeted justices 


Associated Press 

ROCKVILLE, Md. — A Coast Guard 
lieutenant accused of stockpiling guns and 
compiling a hit list of prominent Demo¬ 
crats and network TV journalists looked at 
other targets: two Supreme Court justices 
and two executives of social media compa¬ 
nies, according to federal prosecutors. 

Those new allegations are contained in 
a court filing Tuesday in which prosecu¬ 
tors urge a magistrate judge to keep Chris¬ 
topher Hasson, 49, detained in custody 
pending trial on firearms and weapons 
charges. 

The filing doesn’t name the two justices 
and two company executives but says Has¬ 
son searched online for their home ad¬ 
dresses in March 2018, within minutes 


before and after searching firearm sales 
websites. 

“The defendant conducted an internet 
search for ‘are supreme court justices pro¬ 
tected’ approximately two weeks prior to 
searching for the home addresses of the 
two Supreme Court justices,” Assistant 
U.S. Attorney Thomas Windom wrote in a 
footnote. 

Hasson, who was due back in court 
later Thursday for a detention hearing, is 
renewing his request to be released from 
custody while awaiting trial. A lawyer who 
represented Hasson at a Feb. 21 detention 
hearing accused prosecutors of making 
inflammatory accusations against Hasson 
without providing evidence to back them 
up. 

Prosecutors haven’t charged him with 


any terrorism-related offenses since his 
Feb. 15 arrest and subsequent indictment 
in Maryland. Hasson’s attorney, Liz Oyer, 
wrote in a court filing last week that pros¬ 
ecutors recently disclosed that they don’t 
expect to seek any additional charges. 

In an email to The Associated Press, 
Oyer declined to comment Wednesday on 
the prosecutors’ new allegations. 

In a February court filing, prosecutors 
called Hasson a “domestic terrorist” and 
said he “intends to murder innocent civil¬ 
ians on a scale rarely seen in this country.” 
They also said he is a self-described white 
nationalist who espoused extremist views 
for years and drafted an email in which he 
said he was “dreaming of a way to kill al¬ 
most every last person on the earth.” 


US soon to 
have 2,500 
Marines in 
Australia 

By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

The Marine Corps is boosting its pres¬ 
ence in Australia’s Northern Territory with 
an extra battalion headed Down Under this 
summer. 

The Hawaii-based 3rd Battalion, 3rd Ma¬ 
rine Regiment will join Marine Rotational 
Force-Darwin in July, Marine spokesman 
1st Lt. Colin Kennard said in a phone inter¬ 
view Thursday. 

Once the 800-strong unit arrives, there 
will be 2,500 Marines in Australia — a tar¬ 
get set by former President Barack Obama 
when he announced the creation of the ro¬ 
tational force during a visit to Darwin in 
November 2011. 

The additional Marines will participate 
in previously scheduled activities, includ¬ 
ing Exercise Koolendong, Kennard said in 
an email. 

“This increase ... is a tangible demon¬ 
stration of the United States’ sustained 
commitment to the U.S.-Australia alliance 
and to the open and free Indo-Pacific re¬ 
gion,” he said. “It will improve security 
cooperation activities, disaster relief re¬ 
sponse capabilities, and the ability to re¬ 
spond to various crises throughout the 
region.” 

There has been a slow build-up of the 
force, which rotates into Darwin for six 
months each summer, since an initial con¬ 
tingent of 250 Marines hit the beach there 
in 2012. 

The first Marines in this summer’s ro¬ 
tation, which started arriving last week, 
include another infantry battalion — 1st 
Battalion, 1st Marine Regiment — an artil¬ 
lery battery from 3rd Battalion, 11th Ma¬ 
rine Regiment, Combat Logistics Battalion 
1 and a platoon from 1st Combat Engineer 
Battalion, from various bases in California, 
Kennard said. The ground troops are sup¬ 
ported by 10 MV-22 Osprey tilt-rotors, four 
AH-IZ Vipers and three UH-IY Venom he¬ 
licopters, he said. 

The rotational force commanding offi¬ 
cer, Col. Russ Boyce, told the Australian 
Broadcasting Corp. that the Marines would 
be capable of responding if a conflict arose 
nearby during the rotation. 

“The units that have deployed here ... 
have trained and achieved a level of profi¬ 
ciency before they are able to even deploy, 
so certainly that’s part of the calculus,” he 
said. 

However, Boyce added, in coming years 
the focus for the deployment would be on 
improving capabilities rather than more 
boots on the ground, according to the 
ABC. 

Australian Prime Minister Scott Morri¬ 
son spoke to U.S. and Australian troops at 
Robertson Barracks on Wednesday, Ken¬ 
nard said. 

Morrison told troops the story of Austra¬ 
lian stretcher-bearer Leslie “Bull” Allen, 
who was awarded the U.S. Silver Star 
medal after rescuing 12 wounded Ameri¬ 
can soldiers in Papua New Guinea at the 
Battle of Mount Tambu in 1943, according 
to The Australian newspaper. 

Allen’s heroism underscored the “cama¬ 
raderie, kinship and spirit” between U.S. 
and Australian forces, the prime minister 
said, according to the newspaper. 

robson.seth(I)stripes.com 
Twitter: (aSethRobsonl 
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President vows relentless opioid effort 



By Kevin Freeing 

AND Darlene Superville 
Associated Press 

ATLANTA — President Don¬ 
ald Trump pledged on Wednes¬ 
day to battle the deadly epidemic 
of opioid drug abuse “until our job 
is done,” and he claimed progress 
even though it is unclear whether 
the crisis has diminished. 

Trump spoke at an annual con¬ 
ference of health, law enforce¬ 
ment, elected and other officials 
who work to combat drug abuse 
and addiction, and used the ap¬ 
pearance to advocate for the wall 
he wants to build on the U.S.- 
Mexico border, saying without 
evidence that it will help keep 
drugs out of the U.S. His wife, 
Melania, introduced him. 

“My administration is deploy¬ 
ing every resource at our dispos¬ 
al to empower you, to support you 
and to fight right by your side,” 
Trump said. “We will not solve 
this epidemic overnight but we 
will stop. ... There’s just nothing 
going to stop us, no matter how 
you cut it.” 

Before leaving the White House 
for the Atlanta event. Trump 
claimed credit for progress in 
combating the drug scourge. 

“It’s a big problem. It’s a big ad¬ 
diction and we’re handling it,” the 
president told reporters. He said 
doctors, laboratories, clinics and 
drug companies have assisted the 
administration. 

There have been signs of prog¬ 
ress, including a drop in the 
number of prescriptions for opi¬ 
oid painkillers. However, opioid 
abuse claimed a record of nearly 
48,000 American lives in 2017. An 
estimated 2 million people are ad¬ 
dicted to the drugs, which include 
both legal prescription pain med¬ 
ications and illegal drugs such as 
heroin. 


While prescription opioids ini¬ 
tially accounted for most deaths, 
the epidemic is now driven by il¬ 
licit heroin and fentanyl. Those 
two drugs were implicated in the 
vast m^ority of opioid overdoses 
reported in 2017, according to 
federal figures. 

Keith Humphreys, a drug poli¬ 
cy adviser to presidents from both 
political parties, said some states 
and communities are making 
headway, but not because of ac¬ 
tion by Trump. Humphreys said 
other states have regressed. 

Humphreys said Trump’s dec¬ 
laration of opioids addiction as a 
public health emergency in 2017 
failed to translate into significant 
concrete action. Members of Con¬ 
gress, he said, “figured out they 
were going to have to do it them¬ 
selves — and they did.” 

Efforts to curb opioid use are 
being undertaken by an array 
of government agencies. Trump 
said states are now allowed to 
use Medicaid dollars to pay for 


residential treatment facilities, 
expanding access to care. He 
said the Department of Veterans 
Affairs has greatly reduced the 
number of veterans being treated 
with opioids. 

Trump also discussed law 
enforcement efforts, including 
shutting down online criminal 
drug-selling networks and more 
aggressive efforts to seize illegal 
drugs and stop immigrants from 
entering the country without 
authorization. 

He said that almost 400 miles 
of wall will be in place along the 
border with Mexico by the end of 
2020 and that it “will have a tre¬ 
mendous impact on drugs coming 
into our country.” 

Trump’s statement contradicts 
a 2018 report by the U.S. Drug 
Enforcement Administration 
that cites common drug smug¬ 
gling methods that would not be 
choked off by a border wall. The 
most common trafficking tech¬ 
nique is to hide the drugs in pas¬ 


senger vehicles or tractor-trailers 
as they drive into the U.S. at of¬ 
ficial crossings. 

The first lady spoke briefly 
about her visits to hospitals and 
treatment centers and her meet¬ 
ings with doctors and nurses as 
part of her own campaign to high¬ 
light the “terrible toll the opioid 
epidemic is having on children 
and young mothers.” 

“My husband is here today be¬ 
cause he cares deeply about what 
you’re doing to help the millions 
of Americans affected by the opi¬ 
oid epidemic,” she said. 

It’s difficult to get a complete 
and authoritative accounting of 
how much the federal govern¬ 
ment is spending to fight opioid 
abuse since it occurs across many 
programs, including Medicaid, 
which doesn’t require annual 
funding approval from Congress, 
and dozens of other programs that 
do. Public health experts say the 
amount probably is not enough. 


Nielsen pushed election security despite Trump’s aversion 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — A top White 
House official told Kirstjen 
Nielsen, then Homeland Security 
secretary, not to bring up election 
security with President Donald 
Trump, steering her away from 
discussing a critical national se¬ 
curity threat with a president who 
bristles at suggestions that Rus¬ 
sian interference contributed to 
his 2016 victory, according to two 
people familiar with the matter. 

One official said the guidance 
from acting chief of staff Mick 
Mulvaney wasn’t related to the 
sensitivity of the election interfer¬ 
ence issue but to keep the White 
House meetings concentrated on 
border security, the most visible 
part of Nielsen’s sprawling port¬ 
folio and the top item on Trump’s 
political agenda. 

But it suggests a lack of White 
House focus on preventing cyber¬ 
attacks, which Nielsen described 
during her tenure as a bigger ter¬ 
rorism threat to the United States 
than planes or bombs. The poten¬ 
tial for foreign cyberattacks to 
shape U.S. elections has been in 



Alex Brandon/AP 


When she was homeland 
security secretary, Kirstjen 
Nielsen was told by President 
Donald Trump’s chief of staff 
not to bring up election security, 
according to unnamed sources. 

the spotlight as special counsel 
Robert Mueller’s report outlined 
efforts made by Russia to steal 
thousands of emails and internal 
documents from the Democratic 
Party and the Clinton campaign 
in 2016. 

Despite the lack of White House 


coordination, Nielsen continued 
to work on election and cyber¬ 
security with other administra¬ 
tion officials, according to people 
familiar with the matter. They 
spoke on condition of anonymity 
because they were not authorized 
to discuss private meetings. 

The New York Times was the 
first to report that Nielsen had 
been told not to talk about the 
topic. 

Mulvaney said in a statement 
he did not recall any meetings in 
which he told Nielsen not to bring 
up election security, and stressed 
the topic was very important. 
Trump signed an executive order 
last fall authorizing sanctions 
against foreigners who meddle in 
U.S. elections and requested $17.6 
billion for federal cybersecurity 
efforts next year in his budget. 

Mulvaney added that federal, 
state and local governments are 
now sharing intelligence, and fed¬ 
eral authorities are conducting 
security breach training drills. 

“The Trump administration 
will not tolerate foreign interfer¬ 
ence in our elections, and we’ve 
already taken many steps to pre¬ 


vent it in the future,” he said. 

Nielsen resigned April 7 after a 
rocky 16-month tenure and amid 
a staff shake-up at her depart¬ 
ment orchestrated by the White 
House frustrated by the surging 
number of Central American mi¬ 
grants crossing the US.-Mexico 
border. 

Nielsen, in meetings with 
Trump, would attempt to explain 
to the president that her depart¬ 
ment was responsible for much 
more than immigration, accord¬ 
ing to two people familiar with 
the matter. But Trump’s staff 
would push her to stay on topic. 

Another person said Nielsen 
took the issue up herself, con¬ 
vening classified meetings with 
agency heads and Cabinet sec¬ 
retaries, and cross-government 
strategy sessions. 

Garrett Marquis, spokesman 
for the White House’s National 
Security Council, said any sug¬ 
gestion that the administration is 
giving less than a “full-throated 
effort to secure America’s elec¬ 
tions” was patently false. 


Trump 
changes 
tune on 
report 

By Calvin Woodward 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — After de¬ 
nouncing the special counsel’s 
Russia investigation throughout 
its nearly two-year history. Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump greeted its 
conclusion with choice words: 
“the Crazy Mueller Report,” 
“written by 18 Angry Democrat 
Trump Haters,” containing “total 
bullshit.” 

Now, suddenly, the “witch hunt” 
is golden, in the pivoting rhetoric 
of the White House. 

Bristling at Democratic at¬ 
tempts to dig deeper into episodes 
of possible obstruction of justice 
laid out in Robert Mueller’s re¬ 
port, Trump’s team is pointing 
to the fact that Mueller stopped 
short of accusing Trump of a 
crime (and glossing over the idea 
that it left Congress to pursue that 
path as it sees fit.) 

This has given rise to fulsome 
praise for an inquiry Trump has 
routinely condemned. 

“It was the most thorough in¬ 
vestigation probably in the his¬ 
tory of our country,” Trump told 
reporters on Wednesday. “I say 
it’s enough.” 

Trump adviser Kellyanne Con¬ 
way offered this: “The president 
is saying that the Mueller report 
is the definitive, conclusive non¬ 
partisan investigation.” 

This, after Trump assailed the 
inquiry as a partisan, polluted 
exercise since its inception and, 
according to the Mueller report, 
pressed aides to stop it. 

The switch came as House 
Democrats stepped up their scru¬ 
tiny of Trump’s behavior and 
finances and the White House 
pushed back. A former White 
House official defied a House 
subpoena, the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment ignored a deadline for 
providing Trump’s tax returns 
and the president vowed “we’re 
fighting all the subpoenas” from 
Democratic lawmakers on these 
subjects. 

Despite crediting Mueller with 
unparalleled thoroughness — 
and after countless false claims 
that the report exonerated him 
— Trump did not abandon his 
characterization of the inquiry 
as a witch hunt, something he’s 
repeated on Twitter alone nearly 
200 times in less than a year. 

“We just went through the 
Mueller witch hunt, where you 
had, really, 18 angry Democrats 
that hate President Trump,” he 
said. 
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Biden launches 
2020 fight for 
'soul of nation' 



Matt Slocum/AP 

Former Vice President Joe Biden arrives at the train station in Wilmington, Del., Thursday. 


By Steve Peoples 
AND Thomas Beaumont 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Former 
Vice President Joe Biden formal¬ 
ly joined the crowded Democratic 
presidential contest on Thursday, 
declaring the “soul of this na¬ 
tion” at stake if President Donald 
Trump wins re-election. 

In a video posted on Twitter, 
Biden focused on the 2017 deadly 
clash between white supremacists 
and counterprotesters in Charlot¬ 
tesville, Va. Biden noted Trump’s 
comments that there were some 
“very fine people” on both sides 
of the violent encounter, which 
left one woman dead. 

“We are in the battle for the soul 
of this nation,” Biden said. “If we 
give Donald Trump eight years in 
the White House, he will forever 
and fundamentally alter the char¬ 
acter of this nation — who we are. 
And I cannot stand by and watch 
that happen.” 

Biden, 76, becomes an instant 
front-runner alongside Vermont 
Sen. Bernie Sanders, who is lead¬ 
ing many polls and has proved to 


be a successful fundraiser. Biden 
has legislative and international 
experience that is unmatched in 
the Democratic field, and he is 
among the best-known faces in 
U.S. politics. 

He quickly racked up endorse¬ 
ments on Thursday morning, 
becoming the first Democrat 
running for president with the 
backing of more than one U.S. 
senator. 

Still, Biden must compete in 
a field that now spans at least 
20 Democrats and has been cel¬ 
ebrated for its racial and gender 
diversity. As an older white man 
with occasionally centrist views, 
Biden has to prove he’s not out of 
step with his party. 

He’s yet to outline his positions 
on the issues defining the 2020 
Democratic primary, most nota¬ 
bly “Medicare for All,” the uni¬ 
versal health care plan authored 
by Sanders that has been adopted 
by virtually the entire Democrat¬ 
ic field. 

His critics in both mqjor po¬ 
litical parties were also quick to 
pounce. 


“The old guard of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party failed to stop Trump, 
and they can’t be counted on to 
lead the fight against his divide- 
and-conquer politics today,” the 
liberal group Justice Democrats 
tweeted. “The party needs new 
leadership with a bold vision 
capable of energizing voters in 
the Democratic base who stayed 
home in 2016.” 

Biden, a native of Scranton, 
Pa., is betting that his working- 
class appeal and ties to Barack 
Obama’s presidency will help him 
win over such skeptics. Obama 
hasn’t explicitly endorsed Biden’s 
bid, but the former president took 
the unusual step of weighing in on 
Thursday’s announcement. 

“President Obama has long 


said that selecting Joe Biden as 
his running mate in 2008 was 
one of the best decisions he ever 
made,” Obama spokeswoman 
Katie Hill said. “He relied on the 
vice president’s knowledge, in¬ 
sight, and judgment throughout 
both campaigns and the entire 
presidency. The two forged a spe¬ 
cial bond over the last 10 years 
and remain close today.” 

Trump welcomed Biden to the 
campaign in a tweet. 

“I only hope you have the intel¬ 
ligence, long in doubt, to wage a 
successful primary campaign,” 
Trump said. “It will be nasty 
—you will be dealing with people 
who truly have some very sick & 
demented ideas. But if you make 
it, I will see you at the Starting 


Gate.” 

Privately, Trump allies have 
warned that Biden might be the 
biggest reelection threat given 
the former vice president’s po¬ 
tential appeal among the white 
working class in the Midwest, the 
region that gave Trump a path to 
the presidency. 

The former vice president will 
hold his first public event as a 
2020 presidential candidate in 
Pittsburgh on Monday. Then it’s 
off to Iowa, home of the leadoff 
nominating caucuses on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, followed by two 
days in South Carolina. He’ll visit 
the other two early-voting states, 
Nevada and New Hampshire, in 
early May, before holding a m^or 
rally in Philadelphia. 


Some women of color 
frustrated by Biden bid 


Democratic presidential candidate Sen. Kamala Harris, D-Calif., 
takes part in a presidential forum Wednesday in Houston. The 
presence of Harris and other women and minorities in the race has 
some voters cool to former Vice President Joe Biden’s candidacy. 


By Juana Summers 

AND Errin Haines Whack 

Associated Press 

HOUSTON — Former Vice 
President Joe Biden’s decision 
to enter the Democratic presi¬ 
dential race is causing conster¬ 
nation among some Democrats, 
particularly women of color, who 
have been hoping for a nominee 
who better reflects the nation’s 
diversity. 

At the She the People forum, 
billed as the first presidential 
forum focused on women of color, 
Roxy D. Hall Williamson’s shoul¬ 
ders slumped at the mention of 
Biden, who made his campaign 
announcement Thursday. 

“I know that we have been cul¬ 
tured to feel that only the white 
man can save us,” the LaMarque, 
Texas, organizer said Wednesday. 
“I just don’t feel like Biden is our 
answer.” 

Biden’s candidacy is likely to re¬ 
shape the Democratic race, which 
has put the party’s diversity on 
display. The group of eight 2020 
hopefuls who spoke at the forum 
comprised one black man, one 
black woman, three other women, 
a Latino man and two white men. 


all making the case for why they 
should be the nominee. 

Black female voters will play 
a critical role in the Democratic 
Party’s attempt to defeat Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump in 2020. An 
inability to earn their support in 
past cycles has spelled political 
peril for Democratic candidates. 

For his part, Biden has main¬ 
tained strong ties to the black 
community over the decades. 

The raucous, standing-room 
crowd in the 1,800-person capac¬ 
ity auditorium at the historically 
black Texas Southern University 
listened intently as the candidates 
were questioned about maternal 
mortality, immigration, tribal 
sovereignty, income inequality 
and other issues. 

Attending were Sen. Cory 
Booker, former Obama Cabinet 
member Julian Castro, Rep. Tulsi 
Gabbard, Sen. Kamala Harris, 
Sen. Amy Klobuchar, former Rep. 
Beto O’Rourke, Sen. Bernie Sand¬ 
ers and Sen. Elizabeth Warren. 

LaTosha Brown, the co-found¬ 
er of Black Voters Matter, said 
she was initially eager for Biden 
to enter the race but now sees 
“strong alternatives” to him. 

“I’m over white men running 


the country,” Brown said. “I don’t 
know if him getting in changes 
the field. He has name recogni¬ 
tion, but his strength is also his 
weakness. Who is his announcing 
going to surprise?” 

“Though we supported Presi¬ 
dent (Barack) Obama, I think we 
still wanted to see more happen¬ 
ing on behalf of black and brown 
communities, specifically black 
communities,” said Cherisse 
Scott, 44, of Memphis. 

“I think Joe Biden’s great. I 
think Joe Biden was a hell of a 
vice president. But I wouldn’t 
vote for him for president.” 

Cynthia Dismuke, 53, of Hous¬ 


ton, is undecided on a candidate 
in 2020 but finds Biden’s open¬ 
ness to a female running mate 
attractive. 

Nevertheless, she was one of 
many women at the event who 
came away impressed with War¬ 
ren, saying, “She’s not making 
promises. She has a plan.” 

“I don’t necessarily want an¬ 
other white male ticket,” Dismuke 
said. “I want to see who’s going to 
get Trump out of office.” 

Leah Daughtry, CEO of the 
2016 Democratic National Con¬ 
vention, said Wednesday’s forum 
was a testament to the strength of 
black women at the polls. 


Federal judge 
hearing 2 
challenges to 
abortion rule 

Associated Press 

YAKIMA, Wash. — A federal 
judge in Washington state will 
hear arguments in two cases 
against new Trump adminis¬ 
tration rules that could cut off 
federal funding for health care 
providers who refer patients for 
an abortion. 

Washington Attorney General 
Bob Ferguson and the National 
Family Planning and Reproduc¬ 
tive Health Association brought 
the lawsuits, saying that if the 
rules take effect next week as 
scheduled they would curb ac¬ 
cess to care such as contraception 
and breast and cervical cancer 
screening for millions of low-in¬ 
come people. 

A federal judge in Oregon this 
week said he will at least partially 
block the new rules in response to 
a separate lawsuit brought by 20 
states, and a federal judge in Cali¬ 
fornia is considering a challenge 
there. 

Thursday’s arguments will be 
in U.S. District Court in Yakima. 
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Baltimore mayor's 
homes, City Hall 
targeted by raids 



Ian Duncan, The Baltimore Sun/AP 


FBI and IRS agents enter CHy Hall in Baltimore on Thursday as the 
agencies conducted raids connected to Baltimore Mayor Catherine 
Pugh amid widening probes over sales of her children’s books. 


By David McFadden 

Associated Press 

BALTIMORE — FBI and IRS 
agents raided the homes and of¬ 
fices of Baltimore’s embattled 
mayor on Thursday amid widen¬ 
ing probes to determine whether 
she used sales of her children’s 
books to disguise government 
kickbacks. 

Dave Fitz, an FBI spokesman 
in the agency’s Baltimore office, 
said agents with the FBI and the 
IRS criminal division in Wash¬ 
ington were searching both of 
Mayor Catherine Pugh’s homes 
and her offices at City Hall, as 
well the home of a top aide and 
other places. He said he couldn’t 
release more information be¬ 
cause the warrants are sealed. 

Pugh has been facing mounting 
calls for her to resign over a scan¬ 
dal involving her self-published 
children’s books, which she sold 
to a health plan that does business 
with the city, as well as to the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland Medical Sys¬ 
tem, on whose board she sat while 
serving as a state lawmaker. 

Pugh sold $500,000 worth of 
the books to the $4 billion hospi¬ 


tal network over the years, and 
meanwhile pushed legislation 
that would have benefited the re¬ 
gional system. 

The federal case comes amid a 
criminal investigation by the state 
prosecutor’s office, which began 
at the request of Republican Gov. 
Larry Hogan, as well as probes 
by the Baltimore Inspector Gen¬ 
eral, a city ethics board and the 
state insurance commission. 

As federal agents gathered 
boxes of evidence in the mayor’s 
office and police cordoned off 
her homes with yellow tape. City 
Council member Brandon Scott 
called the raids “an embarrass¬ 
ment to the city.” 

“The mayor should resign. We 
have too many issues facing the 
city of Baltimore that require the 
full-time attention of a full-time 
mayor,” Scott said. 

Pugh’s spokesman, James 
Bentley, said Thursday that he 
hadn’t spoken with the mayor and 
doesn’t know where she is. Her 
defense attorney, Steve Silver- 
man, did not immediately return 
calls. 

City Solicitor Andre Davis said 


City Hall is cooperating fully with 
federal investigators. 

It’s been more than three 
weeks since Pugh slipped out of 
sight, citing deteriorating health 
from a pneumonia bout. Six of her 
staffers joined her on paid leave; 
on Wednesday, the acting mayor 
fired three of them. 

Pugh said she was going on 
leave on the same day Hogan 
asked for the investigation of 
her “Healthy Holly” book sales, 
which earned about $800,000 for 
her limited liability company. 

Since then, the first-term mayor 
has been asked to resign by the 
entire lineup of the current City 
Council, all Baltimore lawmakers 
in Maryland’s House of Delegates, 
the influential Greater Baltimore 
Committee business group and 
others. Maryland’s chief accoun¬ 
tant called Pugh’s “self-dealing” 


arrangements to sell her books 
“brazen, cartoonish corruption.” 

Only a conviction can trigger a 
Baltimore mayor’s removal from 
office, according to Davis and the 
state constitution. Baltimore’s 
mayor-friendly City Charter cur¬ 
rently provides no options for 
ousting its executive. 

Members of Pugh’s communi¬ 
cations staff have said repeatedly 
that she intends to return to City 
Hall when she is feeling better, 
but have declined to provide any 
timetable. 

While the accusations have cast 
a shadow over Pugh, she has not 
been indicted for any crime, and 
it is unclear how long a criminal 
investigation will take. 

A veteran City Council leader, 
Bernard “Jack” Young, is serving 
as acting mayor. 


Ex-Army sharpshooter held in pedestrian crash 



Rich Pedroncelli/AP 


Leevell Peoples looks at a photo of her son, Isaiah, who is being 
held on attempted murder charges in Sunnyvale, Calif., after police 
said he deliberately drove into people in a crosswalk Tuesday. 


Associated Press 

SUNNYVALE, Calif — A for¬ 
mer US. Army sharpshooter with 
a history of PTSD plowed his car 
at high speed into a group of pe¬ 
destrians in a quiet Silicon Valley 
suburb, injuring eight people in¬ 
cluding three children, and then 
told authorities that he intention¬ 
ally hit them but has not said 
why. 

Police in Sunnyvale, Calif, said 
Wednesday that Isaiah Joel Peo¬ 
ples, 34, was being held on eight 
counts of attempted murder. Four 
of the victims remained hospital¬ 
ized with m^or injuries, includ¬ 
ing a 13-year-old girl in critical 
condition. 

A witness, Don Draper, 72, said 
he watched in horror as Peoples’ 
car sped through a crosswalk in 
a shopping area Tuesday evening 
and bodies went flying. It was a 
warm night, around dinner time 
and people were out in cafes and 
restaurants in the area. 

“I saw this woman fly through 
the air right in front of me. She 
flipped upside down and then fell 
right in front of my car,” Draper 
said, adding that he then marched 
over to Peoples’ car, which had 
swerved onto a sidewalk and 
crashed into a tree. He said Peo¬ 
ples did not appear drunk but 
looked dazed and was mumbling 
over and over, “Thank you, Jesus. 
Thank you, Jesus.” 


Sunnyvale Police Capt. Jim 
Choi said authorities were still 
trying to determine a motive. 
There was no evidence linking 
Peoples to any terrorist organiza¬ 
tion but the crash was deliberate, 
he said. 

“He did intentionally try to run 
over the people,” Choi said. “He 
did not express any remorse, as 
far as we can tell.” 

Choi said authorities were pro¬ 
cessing evidence found in a search 
of Peoples’ Sunnyvale apartment 


on Wednesday and had given him 
a blood test to determine if drugs 
were in his system. They were in¬ 
vestigating accounts from family 
members that Choi had a history 
of mental illness. 

Family and friends described 
Peoples as a quiet and polite per¬ 
son and expressed shock. 

His mother, Leevell Peoples, 
of Sacramento, said she couldn’t 
imagine any situation in which 
her mild-mannered son would 
deliberately crash into innocent 


people other than something re¬ 
lated to the post-traumatic stress 
disorder she said he experienced 
after serving as an Army sharp¬ 
shooter in Iraq. 

“Unless the car malfunctioned, 
he would not have done that. He’s 
like the perfect, model citizen,” 
she said. She said her son gradu¬ 
ated from Sacramento State Uni¬ 
versity after returning from Iraq 
in 2007. 

He was working as an auditor 
for the Department of Defense in 
nearby Mountain View. 

“He basically probably has no 
friends but the people he works 
with,” she said. “He’s an Army 
vet, he’s a good kid, never been 
arrested. I promise you: It was 
not deliberate. If anything, it was 
that Army.” 

She said Peoples had “a bad ep¬ 
isode” with PTSD in 2015 and has 
told her that he had been regular¬ 
ly taking medication since then. 

The mother said the Army 
forced her son to retire because 
of PTSD. Pentagon spokeswoman 
Lt. Col. Carla Gleason confirmed 
Wednesday that he retired from 
the U.S. Army. 

Six people were taken to hos¬ 
pitals, including the youngest 
victim, a 9-year-old boy who 
was treated for minor injuries 
and released. A 15-year-old boy 
was treated by paramedics and 
released. 


IRS data: 
Americans 
got smaller 
refunds 

By Heather Long 

The Washington Post 

The first tax filing season 
under President Donald Trump’s 
new tax law is over and the results 
show that slightly more Ameri¬ 
cans received tax refunds but the 
checks were smaller. 

The average refund this year 
was $2,725, down $55 from last 
year, according to data released 
Wednesday by the Internal Rev¬ 
enue Service that includes every 
return filed by the deadline. 

Many Americans lashed out at 
Trump and Republicans on social 
media as they filed tax returns 
and realized they would receive a 
lower refund than they obtained 
last year. Americans have come 
to love tax refunds, viewing them 
almost like a bonus, even though 
all it means is that a person over¬ 
paid their taxes during the year 
and is now receiving that extra 
amount back. 

Financial experts advise peo¬ 
ple not to get refunds because it 
just means someone loaned the 
federal government money for 
awhile. But IRS data shows that 
the m^ority of tax filers — 73.2% 
(nearly 96 million people) — re¬ 
ceived refunds this filing season, 
a slight increase from 73.1% who 
received refunds during the 2018 
tax filing season. 

IRS and U.S. Treasury officials 
anticipated that fewer people 
would receive refunds this year 
and the amounts would be lower, 
but the refund trends turned out 
to be similar to those of the prior 
year. 

After the new tax law took ef¬ 
fect, IRS staff tweaked the with¬ 
holding calculations, the amount 
of money deducted for taxes from 
a person’s paycheck, to adjust for 
the new rules and to try to make 
it so more Americans were “per¬ 
fectly withheld,” meaning they 
would neither get a refund nor 
owe any money when they filed. 

It’s unclear how many Ameri¬ 
cans received a significant¬ 
ly smaller refund this year 
compared with last. The IRS 
provides only the average refund, 
which doesn’t give enough infor¬ 
mation to know how many people 
might have been affected. 

Some people confused a small¬ 
er refund as a sign they did not 
get a tax cut, but there is no con¬ 
nection between them. 

The majority of Americans 
were expected to get a tax cut in 
the first year under the new law, 
according to independent groups 
like the Tax Policy Center and 
Congress’ Joint Committee on 
Taxation. 

IRS data released Wednesday 
includes all returns filed by April 
19 and indicates that more people 
filed their returns online this 
year and that slightly more peo¬ 
ple managed to file by the April 
15 deadline. 
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Polls see split on college admissions fairness 



Michael Dwyer/AP 


Toby MacFarlane, a former senior executive at a title insurance company, departs 
federal court in Boston after facing charges in the nationwide college admissions 
bribery scandal. A pair of new polls found the scandal has renewed a debate over 
college admissions. 


By Collin Binkley 
AND Hannah Fingerhut 
Associated Press 

BOSTON — As a sweeping bribery 
scandal reignites debate over college ad¬ 
missions, a pair of polls reveal that many 
Americans think the nation’s universities 
place too much emphasis on factors such 
as wealth, family ties and athletic ability. 

The surveys, conducted by The Associ¬ 
ated Press-NORC Center for Public Affairs 
Research and the Higher Education Ana¬ 
lytics Center at NORC, finds Americans 
about evenly divided on the overall fair¬ 
ness of college admissions, but their views 
on individual selection criteria reveal a rift 
between the factors they see as important 
and the factors they think colleges value. 

The polls were conducted in March and 
April, weeks after federal prosecutors ac¬ 
cused 33 parents of paying bribes to cheat 
on their children’s college entrance tests or 
get them into elite schools including Stan¬ 
ford, Yale and Georgetown. In some cases, 
investigators said, parents paid bribes to 
get their children labeled as recruited ath¬ 
letes for sports they didn’t even play. 

Against that backdrop, some college 
counselors said they expected wide dis¬ 
trust of the admissions process. Instead, 
the results were mixed. About 4 in 10 say 
they think the process is fair, while a simi¬ 
lar share said it’s unfair. About 20% are 
neutral. 

“Following the scandal I actually ex¬ 
pected the floor to give out,” said Mark 
Sklarow, CEO of the Independent Educa¬ 
tional Consultants Association. “Maybe 
it just confirmed concerns that people al¬ 
ready had, that the system isn’t fair or at 
the very least unclear.” 

Spencer Buettgenbach, 24, of Topeka, 
Kan., said the scandal affirmed his view 
that the college admissions process is all 
about money. Most colleges want students 
who will cover their own tuition, he said, 
and ideally come with a donation from 
their parents. 

“It’s become more of a numbers game 
than it is finding the people who have ap¬ 
titude or talent,” said Buettgenbach, who 
attended three terms of college and now 


works in retail. 

Overall, Americans are most likely to 
say they think high school grades and stan¬ 
dardized test scores should be important 
in admissions, and m^orities agree that 
colleges value those factors too. Similarly, 
many think that extracurricular activities 
should play a role and say that colleges 
take them into account. 

But on other criteria, there’s a clash be¬ 
tween the way Americans think students 
should be picked and the way they think 
colleges actually operate. 

Nearly 4 in 10, for example, say they 
think colleges give significant weight to 
legacy status, or whether a student has a 
family member who attended the school, 
but just 11% say they think it should be 
important. Many similarly think colleges 
consider whether a student’s family has 
donated money to the school, but few say it 
should matter. 

When it comes to athletic ability, about 


a third say they think it should be an im¬ 
portant factor, but a slim m^ority think it 
actually is. 

Some who work in college admissions 
say they face business realities that the 
public doesn’t always appreciate. Fielding 
a talented sports team can boost revenue. 
Helping legacy students can encourage 
alumni to donate. All that adds money 
across campus, said Stefanie Niles, presi¬ 
dent of the National Association for College 
Admission Counseling. 

“Is it fair? Is it right? Those are different 
questions than the fact that it is a reality,” 
said Niles, who is also vice president for 
enrollment and communications at Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 

Overall, Americans show little support 
for the consideration of race in admissions. 
Just 27% say race and ethnicity should be 
an important factor, while 4 in 10 say they 
think it is. That’s alarming to backers of af¬ 
firmative action, which has faced a flurry 


of legal challenges recently. 

A federal judge is now weighing a law¬ 
suit arguing that Harvard should stop 
using race in its decisions amid allega¬ 
tions of bias against Asian Americans. At 
the same time, the Trump administration 
has opened inquiries into the use of race at 
Harvard and Yale, and it recently ordered 
Texas Tech University’s medical school to 
stop considering an applicant’s race. 

Niles, of the admissions association, said 
she suspects the public doesn’t fully un¬ 
derstand why some colleges give an edge 
to racial minorities. She said it’s meant to 
create a campus where students can en¬ 
counter diversity of all kinds, from race 
and economic background to geography 
and political viewpoint. 

Still, the polls find the issue is largely 
drawn down racial lines. About half of 
black Americans say racial background 
should be important, while just 22% of 
white Americans do. 

Tia Green, 34, of Lexington Park, Md., 
said that in an ideal world, race wouldn’t 
be a factor. But as long as minorities face 
longer odds to succeed in education, she 
supports it. 

“Everything shouldn’t be based off of 
race, but if we’re going to be real about the 
world that we live in, there is prejudice, 
there is racism,” said Green, who is black 
and works for the Defense Department. 
“Everyone should have access to educa¬ 
tion, bottom line.” 

Americans appear to be divided by age 
when it comes to the importance of stan¬ 
dardized tests, like the SAT and ACT, 
the polls find. Among those 50 and older, 
three-quarters say test scores should be 
important, while just about half of those 
under 30 agree. 

The AP-NORC polls were conducted 
March 28-April 1 among 1,009 adults and 
April 11-14 among 1,108 adults using a sam¬ 
ple drawn from NORC’s probability-based 
AmeriSpeak Panel, which is designed to 
be representative of the US. population. 
The margin of sampling error for all re¬ 
spondents is plus or minus 4.3 percentage 
points in the first survey, and plus or minus 
4.1 percentage points in the second. 


Tornado kills 
2 in Louisiana 



Jonathan Elmer, The Tech Talk/AP 


People survey the damage at a motel that was destroyed by a deadly 
tornado early Thursday in Ruston, La. 


Associated Press 

RUSTON, La. — A torna¬ 
do killed two people as it tore 
through the northern Louisiana 
city of Ruston early Thursday, of¬ 
ficials said. 

The tornado caused severe 
damage to buildings, vehicles 
and power lines and forced a local 
university to cancel classes. 

Communications director for 
the Louisiana Governor’s Of¬ 
fice of Homeland Security and 
Emergency Preparedness Mike 
Steele said a mother and son in 
Lincoln Parish, which Ruston lies 
in, were killed when a tree fell on 
their home overnight. 

Steele said he could not confirm 
their names or ages. He said those 
were currently the only deaths 
reported in Louisiana during the 
storm, but that rescue workers 
were still combing the area. 

National Weather Service hy¬ 
drologist C. S. Ross said it appears 
the tornado cut a track over 130 


miles from eastern Texas to near 
the Louisiana-Arkansas border. 

Louisiana Tech University 
President Les Guice said on 
Twitter that classes were can¬ 
celed Thursday. The university 
said no students were reported 
injured, but that trees and power 
lines were down in several places 


on campus. 

The tornado was part of a se¬ 
vere weather system that pound¬ 
ed Texas with rain Wednesday, 
killing a woman and her two chil¬ 
dren whose vehicle was caught in 
flash flood waters. 

The storm moved into Missis¬ 
sippi on Thursday morning. 


Ammonia leak in Illinois 
sends dozens to hospitals 


Associated Press 

BEACH PARK, Ill. — Plumes 
of a toxic gas that leaked in a 
northern Chicago suburb Thurs¬ 
day morning sent at least 37 peo¬ 
ple to hospitals and prompted an 
order for residents to stay locked 
inside their homes with windows 
shut tight, officials said. 

Three law enforcement offi¬ 
cers who responded to the leak 
in Beach Park were among those 
injured and they were in good 
condition. Lake County Sheriff’s 
spokesman Christopher Covelli 
said. Several other people were in 
serious but stable condition, Cov¬ 
elli said. Authorities said most of 
those injured suffered breathing 
problems. 

Lake Forest Fire Chief Mike 
Gallo said a tractor was towing 
two separate two-ton containers 
of anhydrous ammonia when the 
leak occurred around 4:30 a.m. 
Initial reports suggested the ve¬ 


hicle was involved in a crash, but 
Covelli later said that was not the 
case. The cause of the leak has 
not been released. 

The leak created a toxic cloud 
that lingered over Beach Park, 
about 40 miles north of downtown 
Chicago. 

“This is a very dangerous 
chemical that can cause uncon¬ 
sciousness and, worst-case sce¬ 
nario, death,” Covelli said. 

According to the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, 
anhydrous ammonia is a colorless 
gas that can cause breathing dif¬ 
ficulties, burns and blisters and is 
fatal if breathed in high concen¬ 
trations. Farmers use it to add ni¬ 
trogen to soil. 

The first two officers who re¬ 
sponded to the leak had to retreat 
because they were overcome by 
the ammonia, Covelli said. 

Authorities said about two 
dozen law enforcement agencies 
responded to the leak. 
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Scouts report 
5 sex abuse 
claims in 2018 



Juan Lozano/AP 


Mylinda Byrd Washington, 66, left, and Louvon Byrd Harris, 61, hold up photographs of their brother 
Janies Bynd Jr. in Houston on April 10. 

Texas executes avowed racist 
for dragging black man in 1998 


By David Crary 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Under pressure 
over past allegations of child sex 
abuse, the Boy Scouts of America 
defended its current prevention 
policies on Wednesday and said 
there were five known victims 
in 2018 out of roughly 2.2 million 
youth members. 

“Scouting programs today are 
safe,” said Erin Eisner, a chief 
strategy officer for the BSA and 
the mother of two scouts. “If I felt 
for a second that scouting was 
unsafe, I would not be associated 
with nor advocate for the BSA.” 

Eisner, who joined Chief Scout 
Executive Mike Surbaugh in 
a telephone news conference, 
urged the creation of a national 
registry in which the BSA and 
other youth-serving organiza¬ 
tions could pool information they 
had gathered about confirmed 
or suspected predators in order 
to lessen the chances that any of 
them could obtain positions work¬ 
ing with children. Eisner said the 
Boy Scouts were collaborating on 
that project with the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
and with the National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children. 

The BSA convened the news 
conference in response to the 
flurry of news reports about 
abuse-related challenges facing 
the 109-year-old organization. 

Across the U.S., lawyers are 
recruiting clients to join in sex- 
abuse lawsuits against Boy Scouts 
as states have moved to ease stat- 
ute-of-limitations laws. New York 
enacted a law earlier this year 
creating a window for victims of 
long-ago abuse to file such suits, 
and several other states are con¬ 
sidering such measures. 

Eisner and Surbaugh defended 
the BSA’s century-old practice 
of compiling “ineligible files,” 
which list adult volunteers con¬ 
sidered to pose a risk of child 
molestation. About 5,000 of these 


files have been made public as a 
result of court action; others re¬ 
main confidential. 

Minnesota-based lawyer Jeff 
Anderson, who specializes in sex- 
abuse litigation, released a court 
deposition in New York on Tues¬ 
day with testimony from Janet 
Warren, a University of Virginia 
psychiatry professor hired by the 
Boy Scouts to review its files. In 
her deposition, Warren said there 
were 7,819 individuals in the “in¬ 
eligible files” as of January, as 
well as 12,254 victims. 

Warren joined in Wednesday’s 
news briefing, describing the 
BSA’s sex-abuse database as 
“cutting edge’ and contending 
that the organization’s rate of re¬ 
ported sex abuse was lower than 
in society as a whole. 

According to the BSA, when 
any volunteer is added to the da¬ 
tabase for suspected abuse, they 
are reported to law enforcement, 
removed entirely from all scout¬ 
ing programs and prohibited from 
rejoining anywhere. However, the 
BSA does not proactively make 
the names in the database public. 

Eisner said doing so in the 
cases of volunteers who have 
never been arrested or convicted 
might raise issues of civil liber¬ 
ties and due process. 

But Jeff Anderson, in an 
emailed statement, rejected the 
BSA’s argument that the database 
should remain out of public view. 

“Through a simple keystroke, 
they have the ability today to re¬ 
lease the names and locations 
of every offender that sexually 
abused children,” Anderson said. 
“Absent that, any effort, promise, 
pledge, practice is falling short of 
protecting kids.” 

Past settlements in sex-abuse 
cases have strained the Boy 
Scouts’ finances, and the burden 
could worsen if the statute-of- 
limitations reforms in New York 
and elsewhere trigger a new wave 
of lawsuits. 


By Juan A. Lozano 
AND Michael Graczyk 

Associated Press 

HUNTSVILLE, Texas — An 
avowed racist who orchestrated 
one of the most gruesome hate 
crimes in US. history was exe¬ 
cuted Wednesday in Texas for the 
dragging death of a black man. 

John William King, who was 
white, received a lethal injection 
for the slaying nearly 21 years 
ago of James Byrd Jr., who was 
chained to the back of a truck 
and dragged for nearly 3 miles 
along a secluded road in the piney 
woods outside Jasper, Texas. The 
49-year-old Byrd was alive for 
at least 2 miles before his body 
was ripped to pieces in the early 
morning hours of June 7,1998. 

Prosecutors said Byrd was tar¬ 
geted because he was black. King 
was openly racist and had offen¬ 
sive tattoos on his body, including 
one of a black man with a noose 
around his neck hanging from a 
tree, according to authorities. 

King, 44, was put to death at the 
state penitentiary in Huntsville, 
Texas. He was the fourth inmate 
executed this year in the US. and 
the third in Texas, the nation’s 
busiest capital punishment state. 

King kept his eyes closed as 
witnesses arrived in the death 
chamber and never turned his 
head toward relatives of his vic¬ 


tim. Asked by Warden Bill Lewis 
if he had a final statement. King 
replied: “No.” 

Within seconds, the lethal 
dose of the sedative pentobarbi¬ 
tal began taking effect. He took 
a few bare¬ 
ly audible 
breaths and 
had no other 
movement. 
He was pro¬ 
nounced 
dead at 7:08 
p.m., 12 min¬ 
utes after the 
drug began. 

In a state¬ 
ment re¬ 
leased after his execution. King 
said: “Capital punishment: 

them without the capital get the 
punishment.” 

Byrd’s sister, Clara Taylor, 
who watched King die, said he 
“showed no remorse then and 
showed no remorse tonight.” 

“The execution for his crime 
was just punishment,” she said. 
“I felt nothing — no sense of re¬ 
lief, no sense of happy this is over 
with.” 

As witnesses emerged from the 
prison, about two dozen people 
standing down the street began 
to cheer. 

The killing of Byrd was a hate 
crime that put a national spotlight 
on Jasper, a town of about 7,600 


residents near the Texas-Louisi- 
ana border that was branded with 
a racist stigma it has tried to shake 
off ever since. Local officials say 
the reputation is undeserved. 

King’s appellate lawyers had 
tried to stop his execution, argu¬ 
ing King’s constitutional rights 
were violated because his trial at¬ 
torneys didn’t present his claims 
of innocence and conceded his 
guilt. 

The US. Supreme Court reject¬ 
ed King’s last-minute appeal. 

King, who grew up in Jasper 
and was known as “Bill,” was the 
second man executed for Byrd’s 
killing. Lawrence Russell Brewer 
was executed in 2011. The third 
participant, Shawn Allen Berry, 
was sentenced to life in prison. 

Louvon Byrd Harris said ear¬ 
lier this month that King’s ex¬ 
ecution for her brother’s slaying 
would send a “message to the 
world that when you do some¬ 
thing horrible like that, that you 
have to pay the high penalty.” 

King and Brewer got “an easy 
way out” compared to “all the 
suffering” that Byrd faced, Har¬ 
ris said. 

Mylinda Byrd Washington, an¬ 
other of Byrd’s sisters, said earli¬ 
er this month that the family will 
work through the Byrd Founda¬ 
tion for Racial Healing to ensure 
her brother’s death continues to 
combat hate everywhere. 



King 


Police: Slain Illinois boy was beaten, put in cold shower 


Associated Press 

CHICAGO — Police believe an 
Illinois couple who reported their 
5-year-old son missing last week 
killed him days earlier by beat¬ 
ing him and forcing him to stand 
in a cold shower for an extended 
period of time, according to court 
documents released Thursday. 

The allegations are included 
in a criminal complaint that out¬ 
lines first-degree murder, aggra¬ 
vated battery and several other 
charges against Joann Cunning¬ 


ham, 36, and Andrew Freund Sr., 
60, in the death of Andrew “AJ” 
Freund. A judge on Thursday set 
bail at $5 million, meaning each 
parent would have to post 10%, 
or $500,000, to be released from 
jail. 

An autopsy was scheduled for 
later Thursday to determine a 
cause of death and to confirm 
that the remains found a day ear¬ 
lier wrapped in plastic and buried 
in a shallow grave are those of the 
child, as investigators believe. 


Investigators say they found the 
body a few miles from the fami¬ 
ly’s Crystal Lake home based on 
information provided by Freund. 

The couple’s brief court ap¬ 
pearance Thursday came exactly 
a week after Freund triggered a 
massive search on April 18 when 
he called 911 to report that the 
couple hadn’t seen their son since 
bedtime the night before. Police 
believe the boy was killed April 
15, according to the criminal 
complaint. 


Authorities say the boy had 
lived in deplorable conditions. 

“ It is my hope that you may have 
some solace in knowing that AJ is 
no longer suffering and his kill¬ 
ers have been brought to justice,” 
Crystal Lake Police Chief James 
Black told reporters Wednesday, 
in a statement directed at the 
child’s relatives. 

The Illinois Department of 
Children and Family Service 
had a long history with the fam¬ 
ily — including an investigation 


that was launched shortly after 
AJ was born when tests revealed 
there were opiates in his body 
that prompted the agency to place 
the boy in foster care for nearly 
two years. 

Crystal Lake police also have 
repeatedly been called to the 
family’s house. Officers in police 
reports described finding filthy 
living conditions, broken win¬ 
dows, evidence of drug use and 
the overpowering smell of dog 
feces. 
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US measles cases 
at a 25-year high 



Lisa Marie Pane/AP 


A man looks at cases of firearms Thursday in the Indianapolis Convention Center, where members of the 
National Rifle Association will be holding its 148th annual meeting. The group's convention comes at a 
tumultuous time within the gun rights organization. 

NRA gathers for annual meeting 
amid internal strife over mission 



AP 


A young man holds an assault-style rifle during the National Rifle 
Association's annual convention in Houston in 2013. 


By Mike Stobbe 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Measles in the 
U.S. has climbed to its highest 
level in 25 years, closing in on 700 
cases this year in a resurgence 
largely attributed to misinfor¬ 
mation that is turning parents 
against vaccines. 

“This is alarming,” said Dr. 
William Schaffner, a Vanderbilt 
University vaccine expert. Not 
only is measles dangerous, but 
its return could mean other vac- 
cine-preventable diseases seem¬ 
ingly consigned to the past may 
be coming back as well, he said. 

The Centers for Disease Con¬ 
trol and Prevention said 695 
cases had been reported in 22 
states this year as of Wednesday 
afternoon. That was up from 626 
reported Monday and makes this 
the nation’s worst year for mea¬ 
sles since 1994, with eight months 
still to go in 2019. There were 963 
cases in 1994. 

Roughly three-quarters of this 
year’s illnesses in the U.S. have 
been in New York state, mainly in 
two ultra-Orthodox Jewish com¬ 
munities in Brooklyn and sub¬ 
urban Rockland County. Most of 
those cases have been in unvac¬ 
cinated people. 

The number of cases is likely 
to go even higher. Measles is 
highly contagious and can spread 
through the air when someone 
coughs or sneezes. And in recent 
days, Jewish families have been 
gathering for Passover meals. It 
can take 10 to 12 days for symp¬ 
toms to develop. 

The CDC recommends the vac¬ 
cine for everyone over a year old, 
except for people who had the dis¬ 
ease as children. Those who have 
had measles are immune. 

The vaccine, which became 
available in the 1960s, is consid- 


Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — Tesla 
CEO Elon Musk had prepared 
Wall Street for a first quarter loss 
but analysts were still stunned by 
its size: $702.1 million, among the 
company’s worst quarters in the 
past two years. 

The net loss was more than 
double what analysts had predict¬ 
ed as Tesla’s sales slumped 31% 
for the quarter. 

The loss of $4.10 per share left 
Musk spending much of a confer¬ 
ence call explaining how it hap¬ 
pened. But he also extolled his 
forecast that demand and profit 
margins will increase as Tesla 
rolls out updated products and 
pricing for its three models and 
sells more battery storage units. 

He predicted another loss in 


ered safe and highly effective, 
and because of it, measles was 
declared all but eliminated in 
the U.S. in 2000. But it has made 
comebacks since then, including 
667 cases in 2014. 

Public health experts say some 
U.S. communities have low vacci¬ 
nation rates because of the spread 
of bad information — especially 
the now-debunked notion that the 
measles-mumps-rubella vaccine 
is linked to autism — through so¬ 
cial media, pamphlets, hotlines 
and other means. 

“Many parents are afraid. And 
if you want to believe your kid 
doesn’t need that many shots, 
there’s plenty of places to find 
people who agree with you,” said 
Dr. Jonathan Fielding, former 
head of the Los Angeles County 
Department of Public Health. 
“It’s not so easy to discern what is 
real and what is not.” 

Measles in most people causes 
fever, runny nose, cough and a 
rash all over the body. However, 
a very small fraction of those in¬ 
fected can suffer complications 
such as pneumonia and a danger¬ 
ous swelling of the brain. 

According to the CDC, for 
every 1,000 children who get 
measles, one or two will die from 
it. No deaths have been recorded 
this year. 

Measles’ return may be an 
early warning sign of resurgenc¬ 
es in other vaccine-preventable 
diseases such as rubella, chick- 
enpox and bacterial meningitis, 
Schaffner said. 

“Measles is the signal that in 
these communities where there’s 
profound undervaccination, they 
are susceptible to a whole menu 
of communicable diseases we 
thought were relegated to yester¬ 
year,” he said. 


the second quarter but said Tesla 
would be back in the black in the 
third quarter. 

The company said that due to 
“unforeseen challenges” it was 
able to deliver only half of the ve¬ 
hicles ordered in the quarter by 
March 31 as it ramped up deliv¬ 
eries in Europe and China. That 
pushed a large number of deliver¬ 
ies, and revenue, into the current 
quarter, it said. 

Tesla’s cash balance at the end 
of the quarter shrunk by $1.5 bil¬ 
lion since December, to $2.2 bil¬ 
lion. The company attributed the 
decline to a $920 million bond 
payment, and Musk said it might 
be time for Tesla to raise capital 
again. 

Tesla’s stock was little changed 
in extended trading Wednesday 
following the earnings report. 


By Lisa Marie Pane 
Associated Press 

The National Rifle Associa¬ 
tion is used to battling forces that 
criticize its fiery and unbending 
efforts to protect gun rights. But 
as the group gathers for its annu¬ 
al convention this week, the NRA 
may be facing its toughest foe in 
decades: its own members. 

NRA insiders and longtime 
observers describe an organiza¬ 
tion at war with itself over a cen¬ 
tral question: Has it strayed too 
far from its original mission of 
gun safety and outdoor shooting 
sports and become too political? 

It is rare for the NRA to betray 
any hint of internal turmoil. But 
it erupted very publicly recently 
when the NRA sued its longtime 
public relations firm, Ackerman 
McQueen, accusing it of refusing 
to hand over financial records to 
account for its billings. In 2017 
alone, the NRA paid the firm $40 
million. 

Ackerman McQueen has been 
by the NR A’s side for two decades 
and has crafted its aggressive 
messaging, including the “From 
my cold dead hands” line uttered 
by actor Charlton Heston in 2000 
as he vowed to resist any effort to 
take away his guns. The line be¬ 
came a rallying cry for gun own¬ 
ers around the country. 

Ackerman McQueen also cre¬ 
ated and operates NR AT V, the on¬ 
line channel whose hosts not only 
aggressively defend the NRA and 
its cause but often venture into 
political debates not directly re¬ 
lated to firearms, such as immi¬ 
gration or diversity on children’s 
TV. In its lawsuit, the NRA said 
some of its members have ques¬ 
tioned NRATV’s weighing in on 
“topics far afield of the Second 
Amendment.” 

The long history between the 
public relations firm and the 
NRA has made their potential 
parting of the ways all the more 
surprising to longtime watchers 
of the group. 


“The battle in the NRA board 
that must have occurred with this 
breakup of a decadeslong relation¬ 
ship must have been something,” 
said Adam Winkler, a professor at 
the University of California Los 
Angeles School of Law and a gun 
rights expert. 

The strife is expected to be a 
dominant topic of conversation at 
the convention starting Thursday 
in Indianapolis, where President 
Donald Trump and Vice Presi¬ 
dent Mike Pence will address 
the crowd Friday. The NRA’s two 
main political action committees 
spent $30 million to help Trump 
get elected in 2016, and the orga¬ 
nization as a whole spent a record 
$412 million during the presi¬ 
dential year, according to its tax 
filings. 

It has been a bumpy ride for the 
NRA over the past year. 

The massacre at a high school 
in Parkland, Fla., last year cre¬ 
ated a groundswell of opposition 
to the NRA, driven by student-led 
protests over gun violence. Cor¬ 
porate America began pushing 
back, with some mqjor retailers 
stopping gun sales and banks 
dropping discounts or certain 
services for NRA members and 
gunmakers. 

More recently it was disclosed 


that Russian operatives tried to 
use contacts in the NRA to influ¬ 
ence American elections. Demo¬ 
crats in Congress vowed to launch 
investigations into the gun lobby. 

The NRA does not release de¬ 
tailed membership numbers but 
has repeatedly said in recent 
years that it has about 5 mil¬ 
lion members. The tax-exempt 
organization’s filings with the 
IRS for 2016 and 2017, the most 
recent years available, show com¬ 
bined losses of nearly $64 mil¬ 
lion. Income from membership 
dues plunged about $35 million 
in 2017. 

The financial turmoil was seen 
as a key reason the NRA raised 
its dues last year for the second 
consecutive year. 

Around the same time, the 
NRA saw its political influence 
wane during the 2018 elections 
and got outspent by gun control 
groups headed by former Rep. 
Gabrielle Giffords and New York 
Mayor Michael Bloomberg. More 
than a dozen NRA-backed con¬ 
gressional candidates lost in last 
year’s midterms. 

The NRA also faces regulatory 
pressures in New York, where the 
marketing of its line of insurance 
for gun owners involved in shoot¬ 
ings was scrutinized. 


Analysts stunned by Tesla’s 
massive loss in first quarter 
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Putin: North Korea ready to denuclearize 



Alexander Zemlianichenko, Pool/AP 


Russian President Vladimir Putin, right, and North Korea’s leader Kim Jong Un shake 
hands during their meeting in Vladivostok, Russia, on Thursday. 


Russian president says 
Kim seeks guarantees 
before beginning process 

By Vladimir Isachenkov 
AND Eric Talmadge 

Associated Press 

VLADIVOSTOK, Russia — Russian 
President Vladimir Putin said after his 
summit with Kim Jong Un on Thursday 
that the North Korean leader is ready to 
proceed toward denuclearization — but 
needs solid security guarantees to do so. 

Putin said that he will be willing to 
share details of the summit with President 
Donald Trump, adding that “there are no 
secrets.” He noted that Kim himself en¬ 
couraged him to explain certain nuances 
of Pyongyang’s position to Trump. 

The summit on Russky Island, across 
a bridge from the far-eastern port city of 
Vladivostok, reflected Russia’s effort to 
emerge as an essential player in the North 
Korean nuclear standoff, a role that would 
raise Moscow’s global clout and its lever¬ 
age with Washington. 

Putin emphasized that the North Korean 
leader is ready to move toward a nuclear- 
free status but would proceed only when he 
gets solid guarantees. He did not specify 
what those guarantees would look like. 

“Above all, he focuses on protecting na¬ 
tional interests and security,” Putin said. 

Earlier in the day, Putin voiced confi¬ 
dence that Kim’s visit will “help better un¬ 
derstand what should be done to settle the 
situation on the Korean Peninsula, what we 
can do together, what Russia can do to sup¬ 
port the positive processes going on now.” 


Kim’s meeting with Putin follows a year 
of intense diplomacy the North hopes will 
help it get out from under international 
sanctions over its nuclear weapons and 
long-range missile programs. Kim has 
already held four summits with Chinese 
President Xi Jinping, three with South Ko¬ 
rean President Moon Jae-on and two with 
President Donald Trump. 

Kim’s second summit with Trump in 
February ended without any agreements, 
and his trip to Russia reflects his desire 
to put more pressure on Washington and 
show some independence from Beijing as 
well. 


For Putin, the meeting offers a chance 
to increase his role as a potential broker. 
He immediately emphasized that he was 
willing to share details of the talks with 
Trump. 

The Russian leader emphasized that 
Moscow and Washington both want Pyong¬ 
yang to denuclearize. When he sat down for 
talks with Kim, he praised him for engag¬ 
ing in dialogue with the US. 

“We welcome your efforts to develop 
an inter-Korean dialogue and normalize 
North Korea’s relations with the United 
States,” Putin told Kim. 

Following their one-on-one meeting at 


the start of broader talks involving offi¬ 
cials from both sides, Putin and Kim said 
they had a good discussion. 

“We discussed the situation on the Ko¬ 
rean Peninsula and exchanged opinions 
about what should be done to improve 
the situation and how to do it,” Putin said. 
Kim described the talks as “candid and 
meaningful.” 

“The reason we visited Russia this time 
is to meet and share opinions with your ex¬ 
cellency, President Putin, and also share 
views on the Korean Peninsula and region¬ 
al political situation, which has garnered 
the urgent attention of the world, and also 
hold deep discussions on strategic ways to 
pursue stability in the regional political 
situation and on the matters of jointly man¬ 
aging the situation,” Kim said. 

Looking confident but a bit stiff, Kim 
also congratulated the Russian leader on 
his reelection to another six-year term last 
year. 

“Ceaselessly bolstering and developing 
strategic and traditional relations between 
North Korea and Russia ... is my and my 
government’s firm and unwavering posi¬ 
tion,” Kim said later at a state banquet, 
where he made a toast. 

Since the Trump-Kim talks in Febru¬ 
ary ended without a deal because of dis¬ 
putes over U.S.-led sanctions, there have 
been no publicly known high-level contacts 
between the US. and North Korea — al¬ 
though both sides say they are still open to 
a third summit. 

Kim wants the US. to ease the sanc¬ 
tions to reciprocate for some partial disar¬ 
mament steps he took last year. The US. 
maintains the sanctions will stay in place 
until North Korea makes more significant 
denuclearization moves. 


N. Korea issued $2M bill for 
comatose Warmbier’s care 


The Washington Post 

BEIJING — North Korea is¬ 
sued a $2 million bill for the hos¬ 
pital care of comatose American 
Otto Warmbier, insisting that a 
US. official sign a pledge to pay 
it before being allowed to fly the 
University of Virginia student 
from Pyongyang in 2017. 

The presentation of the invoice 
—not previously disclosed by U. S. 
or North Korean officials — was 
extraordinarily brazen even for a 
regime known for its aggressive 
tactics. 

But the main U.S. envoy sent 
to retrieve Warmbier signed an 
agreement to pay the medical 
bill on instructions passed down 
from President Donald Trump, 
according to two people familiar 
with the situation. They spoke on 
the condition of anonymity be¬ 
cause they were not authorized to 
discuss the matter publicly. 

The bill went to the Treasury 
Department, where it remained 
— unpaid — throughout 2017, the 
people said. However, it is unclear 
whether the Trump administra¬ 
tion later paid the bill, or whether 
it came up during preparations 
for Trump’s two summits with 
Kim Jong Un. 

The White House declined to 


comment. “We do not comment 
on hostage negotiations, which is 
why they have been so success¬ 
ful during this administration,” 
White House press secretary 
Sarah Sanders wrote in an email. 

Warmbier, who was a 21, fell 
into a coma for unknown reasons 
the night he was sentenced to 15 
years in prison with hard labor in 
March 2016. 

He was convicted on charges 
stemming from pulling down a 
propaganda sign in a Pyongyang 
hotel in the early hours of Jan. 1, 
2016 — an infraction that would 
be minor in almost any other 
country, but in North Korea it was 
considered a “hostile act against 
the state.” 

Fred Warmbier, Otto’s father, 
said he had never been told about 
the hospital bill, but said it sound¬ 
ed like a “ransom” for his late 
son. 

After his sentencing, the North 
Koreans held onto the comatose 
student for another 15 months, not 
even telling American officials 
until June of 2017 that he had 
been unconscious all that time. 
News of his condition sparked a 
frantic effort led by Joseph Yun, 
the State Department’s point man 
on North Korea at the time, to get 
Warmbier home. 
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Sri Lanka lowers toll, 
braces for more attacks 



Matt Dunham/AP 


Police remove an Extinction Rebellion climate protester who blocked 
a street in London on Thursday. 

Activists block entrance to 
London Stock Exchange 


Associated Press 

LONDON — Environmental 
activists who have brought dis¬ 
ruption to the British capital for 
more than a week blocked the 
main entrance to the London 
Stock Exchange on Thursday, 
gluing themselves to the door¬ 
way while wearing LED displays 
reading “climate emergency.” 

Several demonstrators also 
climbed atop a train at Canary 
Wharf station in east London’s 
business district as they focused 
on the city’s financial centers 
during a final day of protests in 
the capital. 


The group Extinction Rebel¬ 
lion said it was targeting the 
financial services industry for 
“funding climate and ecological 
destruction.” 

Activists held signs saying 
“business as usual (equals) death” 
and “don’t jail the canaries.” 

Both groups of demonstrators 
were removed by police and taken 
away in vans. The exchange, 
which has no trading floor, con¬ 
tinued to function as normal. 

Since April 15, demonstrations 
have disrupted transportation by 
targeting bridges, intersections 
and commuter trains. 


Associated Press 

COLOMBO, Sri Lanka— Sri 
Lanka on Thursday lowered the 
death toll from the Easter suicide 
bombings by nearly one-third, to 
253, as authorities hunted urgent¬ 
ly for a least five more suspects 
and braced for the possibility of 
more attacks in the coming days. 

In rolling back the number of 
dead from 359, a top Health Min¬ 
istry official. Dr. Anil Jasinghe, 
said in a statement that the blasts 
had damaged some bodies be¬ 
yond recognition, making accu¬ 
rate identification difficult. 

Religious leaders, meanwhile, 
canceled public prayer gather¬ 
ings amid warnings of more such 
attacks, along with retaliatory 
sectarian violence. In an unusu¬ 
ally specific warning, the U.S. 
Embassy in Sri Lanka said places 
of worship could be hit by extrem¬ 
ists this weekend. 

At least 58 people have been 
arrested in connection with the 
wave of blasts at churches and 
luxury hotels last Sunday, ac¬ 
cording to police, including the 
father of two of the alleged suicide 
bombers — one of Sri Lanka’s 
wealthiest spice traders. Authori¬ 
ties have said those involved in 
the bloodbath were well-educated 
and well-off financially. 


Sri Lankan authorities have 
blamed a local Muslim extremist 
group. National Towheed Jamaat. 
Islamic State also claimed re¬ 
sponsibility, though officials are 
still investigating the extent of 
any involvement. 

Sri Lankan Prime Minister 
Ranil Wickremesinghe said mili¬ 
tants who may have explosives 
remain on the loose in the coun¬ 
try and “may go out for a suicide 
attack.” 

“We have rounded up a lot of 
suspects, but there are still ac¬ 
tive people on the run,” Wick¬ 
remesinghe said in an interview 
with The Associated Press. “They 
may be having explosives with 
them, so we have to find them.” 

Police appealed for informa¬ 
tion about an additional three 
women and two men suspected of 
involvement in the bombings. 

The bloodshed stirred fears of 
more sectarian violence in Sri 
Lanka, a country of 23 million 
people, about 70% of them Bud¬ 
dhist, with the rest Muslims, Hin¬ 
dus and Christians. 

“Sri Lankan authorities are 
reporting that additional attacks 
may occur targeting places of 
worship,” the U.S. Embassy 
warned on Twitter. “Avoid these 
areas over the weekend, starting 


tomorrow.” 

Britain advised its citizens 
against traveling to the island 
country. 

Sri Lanka’s Islamic religious 
affairs minister appealed to Mus¬ 
lims to avoid gathering for Fri¬ 
day prayers and instead urged 
them to pray at home. The noon 
prayers are the most important in 
the week for Muslims. The prime 
minister said that Muslims who 
condemned the attack could be in 
danger. 

Sri Lankan leaders have ac¬ 
knowledged that intelligence au¬ 
thorities learned of the possibility 
of an attack weeks before. In the 
wake of the bombings, the coun¬ 
try’s president ordered a shakeup 
of the security apparatus, oust¬ 
ing the defense secretary and 
demanding the national police 
chief’s resignation. 

The spice dealer under arrest, 
Mohammad Yusuf Ibrahim, lives 
in a Colombo mansion that was 
the site of an explosion Sunday 
that killed three police officers. 

The prime minister described 
Ibrahim as a leading business¬ 
man active in politics and said he 
was known as “Ibrahim Hqjiar,” 
attaching the Sri Lankan term for 
Muslims who have gone on reli¬ 
gious pilgrimages to Mecca. 


Australian leader plays down terrorism threat at Gallipoli commemoration 


Associated Press 

CANBERRA, Australia—Aus¬ 
tralia’s prime minister on Thurs¬ 
day played down any potential 
link between the arrest of a sus¬ 
pected Islamic State member in 
Turkey and a World War I battle 
commemoration in Gallipoli at¬ 
tended by hundreds of Austra¬ 
lians and New Zealanders. 


Prime Minister Scott Mor¬ 
rison was responding to media 
reports that detained Syrian na¬ 
tional Abdulkerim Hilef had been 
planning an attack on the annual 
dawn service at ANZAC Cove to 
mark the April 25, 1915, landing 
of Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps troops in an ill-fated 
campaign to take the Dardanelles 
Straits. 


Morrison said the arrest took 
place three hours away from the 
Gallipoli service and no chang¬ 
es to security were made as a 
result. 

“The reports that we are receiv¬ 
ing are inconclusive about any 
link between that arrest and any 
possible planned event at Gallipo¬ 
li itself,” Morrison told reporters. 
“In fact, to make that assumption 


would be, I think, making a very 
big assumption.” 

A Turkish official agreed that 
the 26-year-old suspect’s arrest 
was unconnected to the Gallipoli 
ceremonies. The suspect was de¬ 
tained in the northwestern prov¬ 
ince of Tekirdag because he had 
been in contact with a group of 
ISIS suspects near the Syrian 
border in the southern Turkish 


province of Osmaniye, the offi¬ 
cial said. 

Morrison said Australian De¬ 
fense Force Chief Gen. Angus 
Campbell represented Australia 
at the service and praised Turk¬ 
ish police and military security. 

“I was not concerned for the 
safety or security of this event,” 
Campbell told reporters at 
Gallipoli. 
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The approximate number of porcupine quiiis a poiice dog got stuck on his face whiie pursuing a 
suspect. Coos County (Ore.) Sheriffs Office K-9 Odin, right, a German shepherd, had to be sedated 
and was in treatment for more than two hours to remove quills from all over his face, including several 
that were embedded in the roof of his mouth and more around his left eye, Capt. Gabe Fabrizio said. 
“That dog is super-motivated and high energy. It didn’t slow him down,” Fabrizio said. “He’s a good 
boy.” Odin had been called to help track a suspect with several felony warrants when he encountered the porcupine. 



Rescue practice 

Rescue personnel from the Human Space Flight Support division open the hatch to a Boeing CST-100 Starliner training capsule during a sea 
rescue exercise Tuesday at Cape Canaveral Air Force Station in Cape Canaveral, Fla. The team is responsible for safely rescuing astronauts 
in case of an emergency during launches or landings. 


200 



2,922 portraits of 
Obama at art exhibit 

11 CHICAGO — Rob Pruitt 
I L calls it a “monument of a 
movement.” Visitors to the Stony 
Island Arts Bank in Chicago will 
see 2,922 portraits of former 
President Barack Obama. 

“The Obama Paintings” is Re¬ 
build Foundation’s newest exhib¬ 
it. Pruitt painted Obama’s image 
for an hour a day while reflecting 
on his world view. 

Each day Pruitt searched on¬ 
line for the previous day’s im¬ 
ages of the Democrat who served 
from 2009 to 2017. He transferred 
each to a canvas merged with the 
muted colors of the American 
flag. 

The exhibit runs through Aug. 
25. 

City to return classic 
car after 10 years 

KIIWI ALBUQUERQUE — 
1^ 1*1 An Albuquerque man 
said he is getting his classic 1970 
Chevy returned to him a decade 
after officers seized it and said 
earlier this year they were going 
to turn it into a show car. 

KOB-TV reported Leo Marti¬ 
nez’s 1970 SS Chevy Chevelle 454 
was seized in 2009 under a once 
widely used law enforcement 
tactic that has since been ruled 
unconstitutional. 

Martinez’s car was seized under 
an asset forfeiture program after 
he was pulled over on suspicion of 
drinking while driving. He plead¬ 
ed guilty to DWI and spent nine 
months in jail. 

He said he could not locate his 
car until March when he saw a 
Facebook photo saying the city 
had it. 

Fish turn up dead 
at kids’ fishing rodeo 

||i| Q TUPELO — A chil- 
dren’s fishing rodeo 
went mostly belly-up in northeast 
Mississippi after a contractor 
stocked the lake with diseased 
and dying catfish. 

Tupelo Parks & Recreation 
Director Alex Famed told The 
Northeast Mississippi Daily Jour¬ 
nal that few of the 300 kids who 
showed up for the April 19 fishing 
competition caught anything. 

Famed said the 1,700 catfish 
were packed too tightly in the 
truck and had a bacterial infec¬ 
tion. He said city workers have 
skimmed out more than 1,000 
dead fish and buried them. 

Veteran wins award for 
book ‘Army of None’ 

ly Y YORK — A vet- 

I* 1 eran of the wars in Iraq 
and Afghanistan won a $5,000 
award named for the late CIA di¬ 
rector William E. Colby. 

Paul Scharre’s “Army of None: 
Autonomous Weapons and the Fu¬ 
ture of War” is this year’s winner 
of the Colby prize, given annually 
since 1999 by Norwich University 
in Northfield, Vt. 

Announced Tuesday, the award 
is presented for a work of fiction 
or nonfiction about military his¬ 
tory, intelligence operations or 
international affairs. 


Beau claims Beautiful 
Bulldog Contest title 

I A DES MOINES — A 3- 
year-old pet from a sub¬ 
urb of Des Moines is this year’s 
winner of Drake University’s an¬ 
nual Beautiful Bulldog Contest. 

The university said Beau 
won over the judges with a win¬ 
ning personality, an easygoing 
manner and good looks. Judge 
Nadia Valentine said in a univer¬ 
sity news release that she chose 
Beau because of his “squishy” 
appearance. 

He lives in Urbandale with 
owners T.J. and Angela McKen¬ 
zie and their three children. 

The English bulldog is the 
Drake mascot. 

School’s dress code 
aimed at parents 

T Y HOUSTON — A Hous- 
I W ton high school ad¬ 
opted a new dress code, but it’s 
meant for parents and not their 
children. 

James Madison High School 


will turn away parents if they 
appear wearing p^amas, hair 
rollers or leggings, among other 
banned clothing. Bonnets also 
are not allowed. 

The Houston Chronicle report¬ 
ed that Houston school district 
policy allows schools to establish 
standards for student attire and 
grooming, but no policy exists for 
parents. 

Madison High’s dress code was 
established shortly after KPRC- 
TV reported that a parent at¬ 
tempting to enroll her child was 
asked to leave because of how she 
was dressed, which included a 
headscarf and a T-shirt dress. 

Critics say the dress code for 
parents is discriminatory. 

Food truck owner 
gets heat for T-shirt 

WILLIAMSTOWN 
W\ 1 — The owner of a Ken¬ 

tucky barbecue food truck got 
more heat than he bargained for 
when he began selling T-shirts 
with the message “I support 
LGBTQ: Liberty, Guns, Bible, 


Trump, BBQ.” 

Belle’s Smokin’ BBQ owner 
Jamie Smith said the backlash 
started with a Facebook post last 
week advertising the shirts. He 
said that after a few hours, he 
began to get threatening calls. 

Much of the backlash came 
after the Louisville Fairness 
Campaign shared the post on its 
Facebook page. 

Smith is still selling the shirts. 

3 dozen abandoned 
rabbits are rescued 

11^ PORTAGE — Two young 
11* people are being credit¬ 
ed with helping rescue more than 
three dozen rabbits that were ap¬ 
parently dumped in the woods in 
northwestern Indiana. 

Johnny Frazier, of Portage, 
told The (Northwest Indiana) 
Times he and his friends spot¬ 
ted “a bunch of eyes” peering at 
them last week as they pulled off 
a road near the east arm of the 
Little Calumet River, where they 
planned to go fishing. 

The 18-year-old said the rab¬ 


bits didn’t appear to be wild, 
were in poor condition and didn’t 
flee. Frazier said he called police 
and animal rescue officials, but 
they couldn’t help, so he and his 
friends rounded up 37 rabbits. 

His girlfriend, Kenna Hubbard, 
helped clean the animals. 

Gator euthanized after 
breaking through fence 

PI MIAMI —Officials said 
r L they were forced to eu¬ 
thanize an 11-foot alligator that 
broke through a chain-link fence 
into the backyard of a Miami 
home. 

The Miami Herald reported 
firefighters, police and officials 
with the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission tried 
to capture the 600-pound reptile 
at first. 

A trapper was able to secure 
the gator with some rope, but he 
couldn’t get a good hold on the 
slippery gator because it was wet 
from the rain. He decided to eu¬ 
thanize the gator. 

From wire reports 
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Facebook fine resembles European penalties 



By Barbara Ortutay 

Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — The pos¬ 
sibility of a $5 billion federal pri¬ 
vacy fine for Facebook suggests 
that U.S. regulators may be tak¬ 
ing a cue from the large penal¬ 
ties their European counterparts 
have been handing out to U.S. 
technology giants. 

While investors appear to have 
shrugged it off, for now, the po¬ 
tential fine from the U.S. Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission would be 
more than a slap on the wrist for 
Facebook, especially if it comes 
with strings that limit how the 
company targets advertising to 
its massive user base. 

Facebook said Wednesday it is 
planning for a fine between $3 
billion and $5 billion and formal¬ 
ly set aside $3 billion for the FTC, 
which is investigating whether 
the social network violated its 
users’ privacy. The amount is a 
contingency against a possible 
penalty; Facebook noted that the 
“matter remains unresolved.” 

The company’s disclosure is 
the latest indication of U.S. moves 
toward tighter regulation of the 
technology industry, which has 
enjoyed years of nearly unre¬ 
stricted growth with little over¬ 


sight. Talk of a national data 
privacy law is swirling around 
Capitol Hill, states like California 
have already forged ahead with 
their own measures, and U.S. 
presidential candidate Elizabeth 
Warren has proposed breaking up 
the biggest US. tech companies. 

In Europe, regulators have 
routinely slapped Google and 
other U.S. firms with m^or fines. 
Google now owes almost $10 bil¬ 
lion in such penalties for alleged 


anticompetitive behavior; its par¬ 
ent company. Alphabet, is appeal¬ 
ing. EU watchdogs also hit Apple 
with a back-taxes bill of more 
than $15 billion. 

Facebook, meanwhile, is al¬ 
ready preparing for a future 
where targeted ads play a smaller 
role in its business, flexing its 
muscles in e-commerce and pay¬ 
ments and touting a coming shift 
toward private communications. 

The one-time charge slashed 


Facebook’s first-quarter profit 
considerably, although revenue 
grew by 26% in the period. The 
FTC has been looking into wheth¬ 
er Facebook broke its own 2011 
agreement promising to protect 
user privacy. 

Investors shrugged off the 
charge and sent the company’s 
stock up more than 9% to nearly 
$200 in after-hours trading. Wall 
Street, in general, tends to for¬ 
give one-time accounting dents in 
companies’ earnings reports and 
focus instead on how the overall 
business is doing. Besides, even 
if Facebook ends up paying $5 
billion this year, it’s unlikely to 
seriously harm a company that’s 
expected to rake in a profit of $22 
billion this year. 

EMarketer analyst Debra Aho 
Williamson, however, called 
it a “significant development” 
and noted that any settlement is 
likely to go beyond a mere dollar 
amount. The FTC move, she said, 
“may impact the ways advertis¬ 
ers can use the platform in the 
future.” 

Facebook has had several high- 
profile privacy lapses in the past 
couple of years. The FTC has 
been looking into Facebook’s in¬ 
volvement with the data-mining 
firm Cambridge Analytica since 


last March. That company ac¬ 
cessed the data of as many as 87 
million Facebook users without 
their consent. 

The 2011 FTC agreement 
bound Facebook to a 20-year pri¬ 
vacy commitment and violations 
could subject Facebook to fines of 
$41,484 per violation per user per 
day. The agreement requires that 
Facebook users give “affirmative 
express consent” anytime that 
data they haven’t made public is 
shared with a third party. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (April 26).$1.1435 

Dollar buys (April 26).€0.8745 

British pound (April 26).$1.32 

Japanese yen (April 26).109.00 

South Korean won (April 26).1,129.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3769 

British pound.$1.2906 

Canada (Dollar).1.3492 

China (Yuan).6.7447 

Denmark (Krone).6.7008 

Egypt (Pound).17.1771 

Euro.$1.1142/0.8975 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8441 

Hungary (Forint).289.56 

Israel (Shekel) 3 6305 

Japan (Yen).111.58 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3044 

Norway (Krone) 8 6695 

Philippines (Peso).52.18 

Poland (Zloty) 3 85 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7504 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3633 

South Korea (Won).1,160.54 

Switzerland (Franc).1.0202 

Thailand (Baht).32.08 

Turkey (Lira).5.9501 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.5.50 

Discount rate.3.00 

Federal funds market rate.2.44 

3-month bill.2.38 

30-year bond 2 94 


Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 


Belgium 
Change in 

Change in 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 

$3,107 $3,487 $3,740 $3,413 

+1.3 cents +2.3 cents +2.5 cents +2.9 cents 


No change No change 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


Change in price +1.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Aprill 26-May 2 


MARKET WATCH 



WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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‘AVENGERS: ENDGAME’ CLOSES THE BOOK 


BUT WHO WILL BE STANDING WHEN THE CREDITS ROLL? 
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FAREWELi 


‘Avengers: Endgame^s a 
really big deal — for friore / 
reascyi^than you might thiitlt- 













Robert Downey Jr., who has been with the Marvel 
Cinematic Universe since 2008, reprises his role 
as Tony StarK/lron Man in “Avengers: Endgame.” 

Disney-Marvel Studios/AP 


By Michael Cavna 
The Washington Post 

T hirteen summers ago, Marvel 
Studios president Kevin Feige 
was asked during a relatively 
small Comic-Con panel whether 
he could ever see his company’s charac¬ 
ters interacting on screen. 

“Who knows?” Feige teased. “This is a 
big new experiment for Marvel. But it’s no 
coincidence that we have the rights to Iron 
Man, Hulk, Thor, Cap” — and right then, 
before he could finish, he was interrupted 
by the volume of audience glee and hope¬ 
ful extrapolation. Fan imaginations leaped 
ahead at the possibilities. 

Feige has cited that as a creative 
infiection point. It’s a moment that bears 
remembering when weighing just why 
“Avengers: Endgame” will mean so much 
to so many when it arrives in theaters 
Friday— a three-hour culmination of 
more than a decade of superhero world¬ 
building. 

Today, calling it a “big new experiment” 
can even sound like an understatement 
when considering just how massively 
Marvel has reshaped the Hollywood 
blockbuster landscape. 

Heading into “Endgame,” the Marvel 
Cinematic Universe has grossed nearly 
$19 billion across 21 movies, including 
four of the 10 biggest movies ever — an 
unprecedented run with nary a box-office 
dud. 

But for a studio start-up, 2006 was not 
only a time before Twitter-viral superhero 
stars and Disney dollars. It also marked 
the great unknown when, despite the suc¬ 
cess of the early X-Men and Spider-Man 
movies, there was no map for just how 


far out a studio could build an intercon¬ 
nected franchise. James Bond, Star Trek 
and Star Wars may have kept producing 
commercially viable sequels for years, but 
to construct a full latticework of super¬ 
hero narratives could have loomed like a 
Bifrost Bridge too far. 

Feige was wise, though, to start gradu¬ 
ally, deliberately putting each character’s 
individual origin story in place. He first 
aimed to win over the general public 
with former B-list 
hero Iron Man, and 
hard work met good 
fortune: Director 
Jon Favreau and 
rehabilitated star 
Robert Downey Jr. 
caught lightning in a 
bottle with the 2008 
breakout. A fiop could 
have sunk the studio 
before it was off the 
Feige ground; instead, the 

scrappy “Iron Man,” 
riding high on Downey Jr.’s quick-lipped 
charisma, grossed nearly $600 million on 
a $140 million production budget. 

Piece by piece, Feige continued to forge 
a connection with mainstream audiences. 

Louis Leterrier directed 2008’s “The 
Incredible Hulk” to modest success. And 
after 2010’s “Iron Man 2” again scored 
big, 2011 delivered the rock-solid com¬ 
bination of Kenneth Branagh’s “Thor” 
(nearly $450 million in global gross) and 
Joe Johnston’s “Captain America: The 
First Avenger” ($371 million) — with 
Chris Hemsworth and Chris Evans prov¬ 
ing to be winningly convincing in their 
respective title roles. 

At last, Feige could fully implement his 
big experiment. 


With those planks in place, what came 
next was the most elaborately intercon¬ 
nected game of cinematic Jenga that Hol¬ 
lywood has ever seen. 

2012’s “The Avengers” — the first 
of writer-director Joss Whedon’s two 
outings with the team-’em-up franchise 
— grossed a whopping $1.5 billion world¬ 
wide. That was on a scale even beyond 
Marvel Comics editor Stan Lee’s Tinsel¬ 
town dreams. 

Modern fans care so passionately about 
“Avengers: Endgame” because they have 
more than a decade invested in this intri¬ 
cate universe — half of which was osten¬ 
sibly destroyed in last year’s lead-up film, 
“Avengers: Infinity War,” in which the 
villainous Thanos (Josh Brolin) turned so 
much of this beloved team to dust. 

Yet filmgoers know, too, that the cliff- 
hanger had to be a false goodbye — a plot 
twist that only sets up fans for the real 
farewells in “Endgame.” 

Comic books are famous for their long 
con: In a world of commercial stunts, 
their superheroes rarely stay dead. 

Yet Feige and his creative team, includ¬ 
ing “Infinity War”/“Endgame” directors 
Joe and Anthony Russo, know that, ulti¬ 
mately, some of their superheroes must 
vanish forever. 

Feige likes to quote the line that a 
necessary part of the journey is the end. 
He got his start in show business work¬ 
ing for the husband-wife production team 
of Richard Donner and Lauren Shuler 
Donner, so Feige also saw the “Super¬ 
man” franchise — launched by director 
Richard Donner in 1978 — take far too 
long to mercifully end its journey with 
Christopher Reeve in the title role. Reeve 
was still wearing the cape and tights in 


1987’s dismal “Superman IV: The Quest 
for Peace.” 

We know that Chris Evans will hang up 
his vibranium shield as Captain America 
in “Endgame.” We can expect at least one 
other longtime MCU actor — Downey Jr.? 
Hemsworth? — not to enter the next big 
phase at Marvel, as well. 

So this is really it. The end of an epic 
run. We have lived with some of these 
characters for many hours of screen time. 
Yet they must make way for a new team, 
likely led by Captain Marvel (Brie Lar¬ 
son), with Bucky (Sebastian Stan) prob¬ 
ably waiting in the wings and prominent 
heroes from the Black Panther’s Wakanda 
ready for a return. 

The “Iron Man” age will end, surely 
now or soon, having remade the tentpole 
terrain. No other studio has been able to 
replicate this degree of shared-universe 
success — and there’s no guarantee 
that Marvel’s next phase will soar just 
as spectacularly. (Although it certainly 
will get even more involved, as Disney’s 
forthcoming streaming service will 
offer small-screen shows that intersect 
with Marvel’s film world, involving such 
“Avengers” characters as Loki, the Falcon 
and the Winter Soldier, the Scarlet Witch 
and Vision.) 

Even if Marvel’s next super-crew 
breaks box-office records, there is only 
one origin story for Marvel Studios. And 
it publicly began in 2006, when Feige said 
those words: “Iron Man, Hulk, Thor, Cap.” 

“Endgame” is an interruption that 
sets up a lineup change. It is a finish line 
before a commercial recharge. 

Yet it will also be where fans have to 
unpack some of their memories and leave 
some of the fallen behind. 



Creating the Universe 

“Avengers: Endgame" is the 22nd film in the 
Marvel Cinematic Universe, a collection of movies 
that kicked off in 2008. Since then, Marvel films 
have earned $18.6 billion at the box office, with 
the four “Avengers” films accounting for nearly 
$5 billion of that haul. The following is a recap of 
how Marvel built its cinematic juggernaut. 



‘Iron Man’ 

May 2008 
Domestic gross 

$318.6 million 
Worldwide 
$582 million 


‘The 

Incredible 

Hulk’ 

June 2008 
Domestic gross 

$134.8 million 
Worldwide 
$263.3 million 


‘Iron Man 2’ 

May 2010 
Domestic gross 

$312.4 million 
Worldwide 
$623.7 million 



‘Thor’ 

May 2010 
Domestic gross 

$181 million 
Worldwide 

$448.7 million 


SOURCES: The Associated Press, Comscore 
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Marvel movies you need 
to see before 'Endgame’ 

By David Betancourt 

The Washington Post 

A m^ority of the fans flocking to theaters this week to see 

“Avengers: Endgame” — the flnal chapter of a decade-long 
journey — have been along for the entire ride. 

■ But just in case you are not one of the die-hard fans that 
has seen the previous 21 Aims, we’ll forgive you if you’re only now 
getting into the mystique machine surrounding this movie. While 
having seen every Aim in the Marvel Cinematic Universe will add 
something to the “Endgame” experience, you can still get a handle 
for all that’s been going on over the past 10 years with a quick binge 
of these flve essential Marvel Studios movies. 



‘The Aveng¬ 
ers’ 


“The Avengers” marks the 
merging of Marvel Studios’ 
solo movie franchises into 
a successful on-screen 
team-up. The film features 
Iron Man, Captain Amer¬ 
ica, Thor, the Hulk, Black 
Widow, Hawkeye and boss 
of all bosses Nick Fury, but 
most importantly, it is the 
introduction to the villain 
and weapon these films 
build toward: Thanos and 
the Infinity Gauntlet are 
featured in a quick post¬ 
credits scene. 



Trailer: youtu.be/eOrNdBpGMv8 



‘Guardians of the GalaiQ^’ 

(2014) 

This movie takes us to deep space with a team of rebels that 
includes talking trees and raccoons (Groot and Rocket); a 
mostly monotone muscle man (Drax); the questionable lead¬ 
ership of half-human, half-something else Star-Lord/Peter 
Quill; and Gamora, the adoptive daughter of Thanos, who 
plays a heartbreaking role in the MCU’s Infinity Saga later 
on. This is the film (along with the first Avengers movie) that 
connects Earth’s Mightiest Heroes to the growing threat of 
the infinite cosmos. 

Trailer: youtube.com/watch?v=2LIQ2-PZBC8 



‘Captain America: Civil War’ 

(2016) 

Before you watch the Avengers fight to save the world in “Endgame,” watch them 
fight each other in “Civil War.” Iron Man and Captain America have never seen eye 
to eye, but things turn serious after the events of the second Avengers team-up film, 
“Age of Ultron” (2015), in which the team barely defeats a super-intelligent robotic 
threat, resulting in the world wanting to govern superheroes. Iron Man agrees with 
that proposal; Captain America gives everyone the “son, just don’t” face he perfected 
in “The Avengers,” forcing the superteam to split into warring sides. “Civil War” 
also introduces the MCU’s version of Spider-Man (Tom Holland), who plays a mqjor 
role in “Infinity War.” 

Trailer: youtu.be/d96cjJhvlMA 




‘Avengers: Infinity War ’ 

(2018) 

“Infinity War” is the big one — until “Endgame,” that is. Throughout the MCU, powerful 
stones have played a role in various plots, which we eventually learn make up the Infinity 
Gauntlet. Whoever has all the stones in the gauntlet and wields it is all-powerful. And in this 
Avengers film, Thanos has made contact: with the fully loaded Infinity Gauntlet, with Earth, 
with the superhero team. He’s convinced the only way the universe can be saved is by destroy¬ 
ing half of it; Gamora warns the Avengers that with a full-strength gauntlet, Thanos can do 
just that with the snap of a finger. An all-out war takes place in the Black Panther’s home of 
Wakanda, resulting in fallen heroes and setting up the finale in “Endgame.” 

Trailer: youtu.be/6ZfuNTqbHE8 



5 

‘Captain 

Marvel’ 

(2019) 


Captain Marvel/Carol Danvers is the first fe¬ 
male superhero to lead her own franchise in 
the MCU. Her origin story takes place in the 
’90s during a war between classic Marvel 
Comics alien races: the Kree (who Captain 
Marvel is a soldier for) and the shape-shift¬ 
ing Skrulls. The end of that war sees Captain 
Marvel become the most powerful superhero 
ever. She is the one hero who can balance the 
scales in the upcoming fight against Thanos; 
this film shows you how she became that 
hero. Side by side with the Avengers, Captain 
Marvel’s eventual face-to-face meeting with 
the Mad Titan is one of the most anticipated 
moments of “Endgame.” 

Trailer: youtu.be/ZlBCujX3pw8 


‘Captain America: 
The First Avenger’ 

July 2011 
Domestic gross 

$176.7 million 
Worldwide 

$371 million 



‘The Avengers’ 

‘Iron Man 3’ 

‘Thor: 

‘Captain America: 

May 2012 

May 2013 

The Dark 

The Winter Soldier’ 

Domestic gross 

Domestic gross 

World’ 

April 2014 

$623.4 million 

$409 million 

November 2013 

Domestic gross 

Worldwide 

Worldwide 


$260 million 

$1.52 billion 

$1.2 billion 

Domestic gross 

$206.4 million 

Worldwide 



Worldwide 

$714.3 million 



$645 million 



‘Guardians 
of the Galaxy’ 

August 2014 
Domestic gross 

$333.2 million 

Worldwide 

$773.3 million 
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Marvel Studios/AP 


From left: Scarlett Johansson, Chris Evans, Mark Rufialo and Don Cheadle star in 
“Avengers: Endgame.” 


Mark Rufiaio stars as Bruce Banner in “Avengers: Endgame.” 

Guardians of the plot 

A brief history of insane precautions Marvel has 
taken to prevent film spoilers from being leaked 


By Sonia Rao 

The Washington Post 

T he greatest threat in the Marvel 
Cinematic Universe is Thanos, 
a powerful warlord who obliter¬ 
ated half of all life in the universe 
by snapping his fingers. But among the 
greatest threats to the Marvel Cinematic 
Universe, in the eyes of those who created 


it, is anyone who spoils even the smallest 
of plot details. 

That makes the “Avengers: Endgame” 
footage that leaked last week almost as 
terrible as that Thanos snap, as far as 
spoilers go. While they didn’t respond 
directly to the leak, directors Joe and An¬ 
thony Russo tweeted a letter to fans, with 
the hashtag #DontSpoilTheEndgame, 
imploring viewers not to give anything 


away before the movie hits theaters. 

“Please know that the two of us, along 
with everyone involved in Endgame, 
have worked tirelessly for the last three 
years with the sole intention of delivering 
a surprising and emotionally powerful 
conclusion to the Infinity Saga,” the Russo 
brothers wrote. “... Remember, Thanos 
still demands your silence.” 

Since launching the MCU more than a 
decade ago. Marvel has become notori¬ 
ous for going to extreme lengths to keep 
spoilers at bay, sometimes withholding 
significant details from actors to keep 
them from blabbing. The spoiler concern 
afflicts many plot-heavy projects of a 
certain stature, such as HBO’s “Game of 
Thrones,” which reportedly once filmed 
fake scenes to foil paparazzi circling 
the set. Secrecy leads to intrigue, which 
makes the viewing experience more at¬ 
tractive and, therefore, more profitable. 

“Endgame” won’t likely be affected 
much by the leak (especially given the 
spoiler-averse warnings that quickly 
swept the internet). Fandango reported 
that the movie beat a first-day presale 
record set by fellow Disney property 
“Star Wars: The Force Awakens” within 
just six hours, and its opening weekend is 
expected to rank among the most success¬ 
ful in history, per Fortune. Some domestic 
box-office estimates for opening weekend 
near the $280 million mark. 

That would top the $257.7 million that 


“Avengers: Infinity War” made in its first 
weekend domestically, following a slightly 
treacherous media tour. Speaking to 
“Good Morning America” several months 
before the film’s release, Mark Buffalo, 
who plays Bruce Banner, let it slip that 
“everybody dies.” Don Cheadle, who plays 
Rhodey from the “Iron Man” franchise, 
reacted with wide eyes and a tense, “Du 
— dude! Dude. Dude.” 

“Not everybody, no,” Buffalo said 
quickly, his voice tense with palpable fear 
of Marvel executives’ wrath. “Can we 
rewind that part?” (The answer was no, 
apparently.) 

Buffalo had already erred before, ac¬ 
cidentally live-streaming part of “Thor: 
Ragnarok” while at its Los Angeles 
premiere. Last October, Buffalo stopped 
by “The Tonight Show Starring Jimmy 
Fallon” and joked about how Cheadle 
would no longer do interviews with him 
because of the “Good Morning America” 
incident. And when Buffalo swung by the 
show again last month to promote “End¬ 
game,” he revealed that there’s another 
castmate he can no longer do media 
interviews with: Tom Holland, who plays 
Peter Parker. 

“I asked to be paired with him during 
the press (tour), and they rejected that,” 
Buffalo said. “I didn’t even get ‘Holland’ 
out. It’s like, ‘What about Tom Ho-,’ ‘No! 
Absolutely not.’” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 


‘Avengers: 

Age of Ultron’ 

May 2015 
Domestic gross 

$459 million 

Worldwide 

$1.4 billion 



‘Captain 
America: 
Civil War’ 

May 2016 
Domestic gross 

$408.1 million 
Worldwide 
$1.15 billion 


‘Doctor 

Strange’ 

May 2016 
Domestic gross 

$232.6 million 
Worldwide 
$677.6 million 



‘Guardians 
of the Galaxy 
Vol. 2’ 

May 2017 
Domestic gross 

$390 million 
Worldwide 
$863.6 million 


‘Spider-Man: 

Homecoming’ 

July 2017 
Domestic gross 

$334.2 million 
Worldwide 

$880.2 million 
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Who will survive? 

The characters most likely to meet their demise in ‘Endgame’ 

By Michael Cavna and David Betancourt 
The Washington Post 

W ith the fate of our favorite Thanos-battling warriors up in the air in “Avengers: Endgame,” the question 
over who lives or dies in the fight for Infinity gems has become its own Game of Stones. 

Here are our predictions for how 10 mqjor Marvel Cinematic Universe characters might fare. No spoil¬ 
ers here, because we do not know anything yet. 


Iron Man 

Last seen: Alive. 

Odds of surviving “Endgame”: 
Peril is seriously high, but let at 
least one Stark father figure live. 

Because this is the superhero 
who launched it all for the Marvel 
Cinematic Universe (MCU) — and 
because no one tops the rapid-fire 
charisma of Robert Downey Jr.’s 
take on Tony Stark — the Russo 
Brothers will tread with great care here. It is safe to 
say Downey Jr., 54, will soon turn over the reins of the 
Avengers, and that his exit — barring the occasional 
Spider-Man cameo, perhaps — will come soon. Will it 
be a mortal farewell? We hope he and Pepper Potts will 
be allowed to safely fiy off into the sunset. 


Captain America 

Last seen: Alive. 

Odds of surviving: Infinity-to-1. 
Despite surviving the uni¬ 
verse-altering Thanos “snap” and 
co-leading the movement to take 
the Mad Titan down for good in 
“Endgame,” Captain America/ 
Steve Rogers (Chris Evans) is high 
on the list of Avengers who might 
not survive once the battle is over. 
Evans is one of the many performers fans will be say¬ 
ing goodbye to, as “Endgame” represents the end of 
his long contractual run as an actor in the MCU, which 
gives Marvel Studios a chance to emotionally play with 
how he gets to say goodbye on screen. 

We know the Falcon (Anthony Mackie) and the 
Winter Soldier (Sebastian Stan) will get their own 
limited series post-Endgame on the Disney-F stream¬ 
ing service. Could that series center on the two Captain 
America sidekicks deciding who will take on the star- 
spangled mantle after Cap has fallen in battle? Both 
characters have replaced Steve as Captain America 
before in the comics. 


Thor 

Last seen: Alive. 

Odds of surviving: Code Orange. 
You may cut his locks, but not eas¬ 
ily his life line — the solo franchise 
is strong with this one. 

On the one hand, Chris Hems- 
worth’s Thor is part of the MCU’s 
old guard after eight years, and a 
definite youth movement is afoot. 
On the other hammer-scarred 
hand, Thor is a god, and “Ragnarok” imbued the char¬ 
acter’s franchise with new life. We lean toward Thor 
surviving, even if his screen time is massively reduced 
in future team-up movies. 

Captain Marvel 

Last seen: Alive and thriving in 
her debut movie, set in the ’90s. 

Odds of surviving: She will be 
back, perhaps to lead the team. 

A former Kree soldier turned 
MCU superhero. Captain Marvel 
(Brie Larson) is the superpowered 
difference-maker in “Endgame.” 
The MCU narrative has Captain 
Marvel on the other side of the 
universe protecting multiple worlds to explain her 
absence in “Infinity War.” Nick Fury’s last act before 
his “death” is sending an S.O.S. message to Captain 
Marvel, who arrives to the MCU present day in the 
post-credit scene of her debut movie, united with the 
remaining Avengers for the first time, ready to help. 

To even think of having a chance against Thanos 
in “Endgame,” Captain Marvel must be on the front 
lines. “Captain Marvel” just crossed $400 million at 
the domestic box office and has made more than a bil¬ 
lion dollars worldwide, so she is not going anywhere. 
Expect her to be the MCU’s next big franchise and the 
potential leader of a new roster of “Avengers” after 
“Endgame.” 


Gamora 

Last seen: Sacrificed and pre¬ 
sumably dead. 

Odds of surviving: Since she is 
already “dead,” we are betting it’s 
a long shot that the Infinity Stones 
may yet turn back in her favor. 

The ever-dimension-traveling 
Zoe Saldana has Avatar and Star 
Trek franchises to get back to. But 
now that James Gunn has been 
hired for “Guardians of the Galaxy, Vol. 3,” can we 
really go on without her Gamora? Plus, if her daddy, 
Thanos (Josh Brolin), is finally defeated in “Endgame,” 
can’t his sacrifice of Gamora be altered? A fan can 
hope. 

Doctor Strange 

Last seen: Disintegrated. 

Odds of surviving: Too new to 
fall — Captain Marvel will need 
him on her next-phase team. 

The superhero who foresaw 14 
million-plus possible battle out¬ 
comes — with a single chance of 
victory — must return to help the 
Avengers mentally navigate that 
path to beating Thanos. Plus, even 
though story time-jumps are easily engineered, Bene¬ 
dict Cumberbatch has announced a “Doctor Strange” 
franchise release to return to — and an “Endgame” 
death would cast too great a pall on that follow-up. 


Nick Fury 

Last seen: Dead. 

Odds of surviving: We guarantee 
he will make it through, OK? 

In perhaps “Endgame’s” biggest 
(and only) spoiler, we know Nick 
Fury (Samuel L. Jackson), the big 
boss of the 

Avengers, will still be giving orders 
post-“Endgame,” thanks to the 
“Spider-Man: Far From Home” 
trailer that sees Fury introducing himself to the MCU 
Spider-Man (Tom Holland). What we do not know? Who 
will be receiving those orders. Maybe Fury follows Spi¬ 
der-Man across the pond to help him grieve Tony Stark 
(which would be a nice twist, since Tony is mourning 
Peter Parker heading into “Endgame”) and let him 
know the Avengers Initiative needs him, since everyone 
did not make it back. But Fury looks as though he will 
still be around should the Avengers need to assemble 
again with a new roster. 
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Black Panther 

Last seen: Dead. 

Odds of surviving: Surely you 
I jest! 

The Black Panther did not make 
it to the end of “Avengers: Infinity 
War,” evaporating into nothing over 
the Wakandan land he rules over 
along with several other Aveng¬ 
ers in the battle with Thanos. Do 
not count on him being gone for too long. We can only 
speculate what type of role T’Challa (Chadwick Bose- 
man) will play in “Endgame,” if he is indeed one of the 
fallen to rise again. But if you think Marvel Studios is 
done making “Black Panther” movies — after a billion 
dollars at the box office while becoming a cultural phe¬ 
nomenon — I have a bridge in Wakanda to sell you. 


Black Widow 

Last seen: Alive. 

Odds of surviving: She has suf¬ 
fered too long in the shadows to die 
on this hill. Cue Gloria Gaynor’s 
iconic tune. 

Scarlett Johansson’s Natasha has 
had perhaps the most thankless 
duty for nearly a decade — always 
a source of support and team rap¬ 
port, but never the star. Black Widow has well-earned 
not only a time to shine in “Endgame,” but given the 
billion-dollar success of “Captain Marvel,” she de¬ 
serves her own clear path to the stand-alone in the 
“Black Widow” movie said to be in preproduction. 


Thanos 

Last seen: Very much alive after 
eliminating half the universe. 

Odds of surviving: Thanos. 

Must. Fall. 

Perhaps the only way to defeat 
Thanos in “Endgame” is to be le¬ 
thal. That is not a very Avenger-ish 
way of doing things, but with the 
fate of the universe at stake, maybe 
all methods of victory will be on 
the table. Marvel Studios will probably want to build 
toward a new m^or villain post-“Endgame,” as it heads 
into its next decade of storytelling, making it unlikely 
Thanos sees another sunrise after this. 





Thor: 

Ragnarok’ 

November 2017 
Domestic gross 

$315 million 
Worldwide 

$854.2 million 



‘Black Panther’ 

February 2018 
Domestic gross 

$700 million 
Worldwide 
$1.3 billion 


‘Avengers: 
Infinity War’ 

April 2018 
Domestic gross 

$679 million 
Worldwide 

$2 billion 


‘Ant-Man & 
The Wasp’ 

July 2018 
Domestic gross 

$217 million 
Worldwide 
$623 million 


‘Captain 

Marvel’ 

March 2019 
Domestic gross 

$387 million 

Worldwide 

$1.06 billion 
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Endgame a fitting send-off 
for Marvei's superheroes 


By Michael O’Sullivan 

The Washington Post 

f there’s a single phrase that sums 
up the guiding principle of the 
Marvel Cinematic Universe — the 
interdependent series of superhero 
movies that, with the arrival of “Aveng¬ 
ers: Endgame,” now numbers 22 films 
— it’s this: Hold that thought. (Truth be 
told, with “Endgame’s” running time of 
three hours, “hold that bladder” would 
also apply.) 

As the stories unfolded, beginning 
with “Iron Man” in 2008 and introduc¬ 
ing additional characters along the way, 
it has become increasingly necessary 
not only to retain details of the laby¬ 
rinthine plots but to keep a soft spot in 
your heart for the protagonists, from 
movie to movie. To be sure, as the MCU 
has evolved, growing into an epic that 
can be, at times, confusing, a through 
line has coalesced around a group of 
inanimate objects: six powerful Infinity 
Stones whose scattered locations have 
shifted from planet to planet and from 
person to person, like a cosmic shell 
game, as the movies came and went. 

But it was always the lives of the 
people on screen that mattered most. 

As even casual fans will remember, 
those stones ended up in the wrong 
hands at the end of “Infinity War.” That 
2018 film ended with a clif^anger in 
which the villain Thanos (Josh Brolin) 
snapped his fingers, with cataclysmic 
consequences for many of the heroes 
we have come to know and, yes, love. 

The results of Thanos’ simple yet dev¬ 
astating gesture, which some wags have 
taken to calling the “Snapture,” were 
memorably shocking. But not as indel¬ 
ible as the shadow that crept across his 
face just before the closing credits: the 
enigmatic half-smile — midway be¬ 
tween regret and relief — of a psycho¬ 
pathic, purple Mona Lisa. 

“Endgame” focuses on the efforts of 
Captain America (Chris Evans) and 
the remaining Avengers to implement 
a do-over — essentially rewinding the 
effects of Thanos’ snap — feels at once 
sad and deeply satisfying, complicated 
and surprisingly comic. If many of us 


WHAT OTHERS 
ARE SAYING 

Generous in humor, spirit and senti¬ 
mentality, Anthony and Joe Russo’s 
“Endgame” is a surprisingly full feast of 
blockbuster-making that, through some 
time-traveling magic, looks back nos¬ 
talgically at Marvel’s decade of world 
domination. This is the Marvel machine 
working at high gear, in full control of 
its myth-making powers and uncover¬ 
ing more emotion in its fictional cosmos 
than ever before. 

— Jake Coyle/AP 

The filmmakers and corporations 
involved have painted critics into a 
corner with this one, with their spoiler 
pledges and slavish devotion to The 
Fans. Should I even share what I really 
think about “Endgame” — that it’s a 
dull, reheated hash of stale humor, 
over-the-top portentousness, swirled 
in a blender of gray CGI with enough 
endings and bittersweet goodbyes to 
rival “Lord of the Rings: Return of the 
King” — and risk backlash from fans? 
Everyone has my blessing to enjoy this 
and have fun. What’s truly interesting 
about this culminating achievement is 
they seem to have finally engineered 
the first critic-proof movie. 

— Katie Walsh/TNS 

“Endgame” will get more than a few 
moviegoers misty-eyed, though even 
they might find themselves admitting 
a few cold, hard truths: Namely, that 
actors get older, that characters run 
their course and that every franchise 
must either move forward or stagnate. 
As one of the most beloved Avengers 
puts it: “Everything’s going to work out 
exactly the way it’s supposed to.” 

— Rafer Guzman/Newsday 


have grown up with the MCU, the films 
themselves have also grown more com¬ 
plex, like a fine wine. 

So how do Cap and the gang mean to 


fix things? If you remember last year’s 
“Ant-Man and the Wasp,” that film 
ended with Paul Rudd’s shrinkable Ant- 
Man trapped in the Quantum Realm, a 
subatomic state where the laws of space 
and time don’t apply. Well, Ant-Man 
is back, and he’s brought with him an 
idea for what he calls a “time heist,” 
combining two of filmdom’s most wildly 
entertaining genres: time travel and 
the crime caper. The details of the plan 
should best not be spelled out, but they 
entail our heroes revisiting destinations 
that will be familiar from earlier films 
— New York, the Norse celestial plain 
of Asgard and the planets Morag and 
Vormir — as well as the action of those 
films themselves, including “Thor: The 
Dark World” and “The Avengers.” 

In a sense, “Endgame” is an example 
of the MCU cannibalizing itself, but it 
has always done so. And it does so here 
in a fresh way that is closer to homage 
than lazy appropriation. These affec¬ 
tionate flashbacks also serve as a tip of 
the hat to all the loyal fans who have 
held this sprawling mythology so dear. 

As high as the stakes are in “End¬ 
game,” it is also a very funny movie. 
The humor of the story has to do with 
surprising ways in which the lives of 
certain characters have changed (along 
with their personalities and, in some 
cases, their physiques). 

As far as holding a thought is con¬ 
cerned, the characters at the center 
of “Endgame” — most prominently 
Captain America and Iron Man — have 
always been stubbornly monomaniacal, 
to a fault. On the Kubler-Ross cycle of 
grief, as “Endgame” gets underway, 
they’re still stuck in Stage 1: denial. 
Thor (Chris Hemsworth) puts it this 
way: “You could not let go of your own 
failures.” 

If “Infinity War” was about failure, 
“Endgame” is, ironically, all about ac¬ 
ceptance and moving on. After 11 long 
years, the Infinity Saga is Anally, fulflll- 
ingly over. There is no post-credit scene. 
But oh, what a going-away party these 
old friends have thrown for themselves. 

“Avengers: Endgame” is rated PG-13 for se¬ 
quences of sci-fi violence and action, and some 
coarse language. Running time: 182 minutes. 


Cumberbatch has 
been the preferred 
handler for Holland 
during press tours 

FROM PAGE 24 

Because Holland is also somewhat of a 
blabbermouth. At a screening of “Infini¬ 
ty War” last year, the actor, unaware that 
the audience had not yet seen the movie, 
jumped out and yelled, “I’m alive!” (A 
nod to the fact that Spider-Man was one 
of the characters who disintegrated after 
Thanos collected all the Infinity Stones 
and snapped.) Benedict Cumberbatch, 
who plays Stephen Strange, repeatedly 
stopped Holland from spilling other 
details throughout the tour. A supercut of 
such occurrences went viral (watch it on¬ 
line at youtu.be/x_92C-SQZ0o), gaining 
enough traction that the Russo brothers 
even addressed it in an interview. 

“Benedict is a great partner for him on 
the press tour,” Joe Russo told “Enter¬ 
tainment Tonight.” “Because Benedict 
is actually very good at dancing around 
spoilers — and monitoring Tom Hol¬ 
land.” 

So are the directors, to an almost ri¬ 
diculous extent. While promoting “End¬ 
game” earlier this month, per IndieWire, 
the Russos confirmed that Holland 
wasn’t even given a full script. 

“Tom Holland gets his lines and that’s 
it,” Joe Russo said. “He doesn’t even 
know who he’s acting opposite of We’ll 
just, we use like every vague term to 
describe to him what is happening in the 
scene, because he had a very difficult 
time keeping his mouth shut.” (Holland 
had first mentioned this last year at an 
ACE Comic-Con event in Phoenix: “So 
I’m just standing there punching the air 
for 15 minutes,” he reportedly said, “and 
when I took the job I didn’t think that’s 
what I’d be doing. I’ve gotten used to it 
now.”) 

Ruffalo’s and Holland’s loose lips have 
become a running joke among Aveng¬ 
ers fans, but the studio isn’t willing to 
take chances with anyone else, either. 

Not one out of five cast members — Hol¬ 
land; Robert Downey Jr., who plays Tony 
Stark; Zoe Saldana, who plays Gamora; 
Paul Bettany, who plays Vision; and Pom 
Klementieff, who plays Mantis — whom 
Jimmy Kimmel interviewed ahead of 
“Infinity War” had seen the final cut of 
the film before speaking to him. “We 
barely read the script,” Saldana said. 
Bettany admitted that he had read a fake 
script twice. 

Downey did get to read the full script, 
however, as he and Chris Evans, who 
played Steve Rogers for eight years, are 
veteran Avengers and apparently trusted 
the most. (Ruffalo said he got paired 
with Evans after his request to do media 
interviews with Holland was denied.) 
Evans confirmed last year that he will 
retire from playing Captain America 
after “Endgame,” prompting rumors 
of the character’s death. He gets asked 
about this quite often and, usually, mas¬ 
terfully deflects. 

But even Captain America slips. In a 
recent Hollywood Reporter cover story, 
Evans joked that Steve dies “by Tony’s 
hand” in “Endgame.” More seriously, he 
said he couldn’t “believe they even cut a 
trailer.” 

“Because so much of it is a visual 
spoiler. You’ll see. A lot of the characters 
have...,” he said, cutting himself off by 
covering his mouth. “Probably shouldn’t 
have even said that.” 
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A statue of former Arsenal 
star Dennis Bergkamp is 
one of many such statues 
arranged around the 
soccer team’s London 
home, Emirates Stadium. 


Just for kicks 

Catch an Arsenal match and explore London 
football club's history at Emirates Stadium 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

T here are so many 

worthy ways to spend 
one’s time in London 
that a tour of a soccer 
stadium might not rank high 
on many visitors’ lists. But 
a walk through one of the 
20-odd such facilities dotting 
the city and its surround¬ 
ing region offers a valuable 
insight into an essential part 
of British culture. 

Emirates Stadium, home 
of the Premier League club 
Arsenal, isn’t the largest of 
its kind in London; that honor 
goes to the better-known 
Wembley Stadium. And it’s 
certainly not the oldest, hav¬ 
ing just been completed in 
2006. But in its fusion of the 
historic and the modern, in 
the way it dominates a neigh¬ 
borhood while also attempting 
to embed into it. Emirates 
Stadium is perhaps the 
quintessential London football 
stadium. 

For reasons too complicated 
to fully explore in this space. 
Arsenal moved on from its 
historic home, Highbury, in 
the late 1990s and selected a 
nearby tract of industrial land 
on which to build a larger, 
more lucrative replacement. 
Emirates, the Dubai-based 
airline, purchased sponsor¬ 
ship rights to the stadium and 
the team’s uniforms. But the 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Located at Hornsey Road in 
northern London. There’s an 
Arsenal stop on the Piccadilly 
line of the Underground just a 
short walk from the stadium. 

TIMES 

Tours run from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. on weekdays, 9:30 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Saturdays and 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Sundays. Those 
times are subject to change 
due to events at the stadium, 
particularly soccer games. 

COSTS 

Purchased in advance online 
at arsenal.com, adults pay 25 
pounds ($32.65), students and 
senior citizens pay 20 pounds 
and children from five to 15 
pay 16 pounds. 

FOOD 

There’s a small concession 
stand just outside the stadium, 
and lots of dining options in 
the surrounding area. 

INFORMATION 

Arsenal gear is not required, 
but seems to be strongly 
encouraged; they’ll happily 
sell you some in the gift shop 
if you come unprepared. 

— Gregory Broome 


sophisticated new building was 
too sterile for many passionate 
Arsenal supporters, and the club 
sought to appease those fans with 
a project known as “Arsenaliza- 
tion.” 

The results of that effort are 
unmistakable. The massive 
structure is wrapped in soar¬ 
ing murals of Arsenal players 
arranged with their arms around 
each other, symbolically encircl¬ 
ing the monolithic building in the 
club’s storied history. Arsenal 
legends are captured mid-kick 
in statues arranged around the 
stadium. Inside, a section of seats 
on the lower bowl are painted to 
present an image of the club’s 
iconic cannon insignia. 

The tour of the stadium, self- 
guided with the aid of a tablet¬ 
like device and headphones 
presented at entry, immerses 
visitors even deeper into the 
club’s world. The path winds 
through behind-the-scenes sites 
like the locker rooms, training 
facilities and the tunnel leading 
to the field. One can spend time 
in the opulent environs offered to 
the team’s executives and distin¬ 
guished visitors, then occupy the 
same field-level chairs that host 
the Arsenal coaches and players 
on match days. 

All told, it’s an unforget¬ 
table experience not just for the 
devoted soccer fan, but for any 
visitor looking for a new angle 
from which to view London. 

broome.gregorydistripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 



Photos courtesy of Jackie Broome 


A self-guided, electronics-assisted tour of Emirates Stadium immerses 
visitors in the imagery and history of Arsenal football club. 



The logo of the Arsenal football club and a mural of legendary 
Arsenal players adorn the outside of Emirates Stadium. The team’s 
“Arsenalization” project increased the amount of historic Arsenal 
imagery on the modern stadium. 
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Fierce castles inhabit friendly North Wales 



Gretchen SiRAUCH/Ricksteves.com 


A huge green courtyard is one of the highlights of Caernarfon Castle in North Wales. 


H umble, charming little Wales 
is a land of lusty men’s choirs, 
salty harbors, slate-roofed vil¬ 
lages, stunning mountains and 
stout castles. 

For many travelers, these mighty cas¬ 
tles alone are reason enough to visit, and 
Wales is slathered with them. During the 
late 13th and early 14th centuries, English 
King Edward I started building these 
awe-inspiring fortresses — arguably the 
most breathtaking you’ll find anywhere 
in Europe — to subdue the rebellious 
Welsh. These castles were masterpieces of 
medieval engineering, built with state-of- 
the-art castle technology, with sea access 
to restock from England. 

In the Middle Ages, the standard castle 
was a simple stone building (“keep”) on 
a hill (“motte”), surrounded by a wall 
that enclosed a yard (or “bailey”) where 
the people lived. This mound-and-yard 
(“motte-and-bailey”) pattern was the 
basis of the typical medieval castle. Later 
castles were much bigger, with more rings 
of walls as much as 20 feet thick, once 
whitewashed and gleaming in the sun, 
fiags fiying high. Outside the wall was 
the moat, a ditch occasionally filled with 
water (they put alligators in them only in 
fairy tales). 

Edward I’s castles were English islands 
in the middle of angry Wales. Most were 
built with a fortified grid-plan town 
attached and then filled with English set¬ 
tlers. 

If you want to visit some Welsh castle 
towns but don’t have time for the whole 
region, head for North Wales, where 
my preferred home base is the town of 
Conwy. Built in the 1280s to give Edward 
I a toehold in Wales, it also served as a 
busy port, back when much of England 
was roofed with Welsh slate. Today it 


boasts the best medieval walls in Britain, 
a protective castle dramatically situated 
on a rock overlooking the sea, and an ap¬ 
pealing harborfront that locals treat like a 
town square. 

While Conwy oozes with Welsh charm, 
the most famous Welsh fortress is half an 
hour’s drive away 
at Caernarfon 
Castle, where the 
last two Princes 
of Wales were 
invested. (An 
“investiture” is a 
royal ceremony 
similar to a coro¬ 
nation; Prince 
Charles had his 
in 1969.) Like 
Conwy, Caernar¬ 
fon is an Edward I garrison town — the 
city still follows the original medieval grid 
plan laid within its well-preserved ram¬ 
parts. Modeled after the striped, angular 
walls of ancient Constantinople, the castle, 
though impressive, was never finished and 
never really used. Despite its unfinished 
state, it’s fun to climb around, especially 
its huge Eagle Tower. 

While the castle is late 13th century, 
Caernarfon is mostly a 19th-century town. 
At that time, the most important place in 
town was the area that sprawls below the 
castle (now a parking lot). This was once a 
booming slate port, shipping tidy bundles 
of slate from North Wales mining towns 
to ports all over Europe. While the slate 
trade is gone, Caernarfon still bustles 
with shops, cafes and people, making this 
pleasant town worth a wander. 

For one of Britain’s most beautiful 
castles, visit the romantic little village of 
Beaumaris on the Isle of Anglesey, about 
a 30-minute drive northeast from Caer¬ 


narfon. Beaumaris originated, like other 
castle towns, as an English “green zone” 
in the 13th century, surrounded by Welsh 
guerrillas. Today, it feels genuinely Welsh, 
with a fine harborfront, lots of colorful 
shops and eateries, a fascinating Victorian 
prison (now a museum), and the remains 
of an idyllic castle. 

The site has no natural geological 
constraints like those that encumbered 
the castle designers at Caernarfon and 
Conwy, so its wall-within-a-wall design is 
almost perfectly concentric. While Beau¬ 
maris shows medieval castle engineering 
at its best — four rings of defense, a moat 
and a fortified dock — problems in Scot¬ 


land changed the king’s priorities before 
his vision could be completed. Construc¬ 
tion stopped by 1330, and today it looks 
ruined (and rather squat) — but it was 
never ransacked or destroyed; it’s simply 
unfinished. 

The site was overgrown until the last 
century, when it was cleaned up to create 
a park-like space, with pristine lawns and 
a classic moat. Because it’s harder to get 
here, it’s less crowded, making your visit 
feel more authentic. 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travei guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick@ 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 



Rick Steves 
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Get your flower fix 
in Cordoba, Spain 

Throughout Europe, it’s com¬ 
ing up fiowers, and the conti¬ 
nent’s southern reaches are no 
exception. Spring gets a particu¬ 
larly warm welcome in Cordoba, 
Spain, the site of many activities 
based on blossoming beauty. 

The first in a series of celebra¬ 
tions kicks off on the last Sunday 
in April each year. On this day, 
a “Battle of Flowers” sees some 
20 fioats decorated with paper 
fiowers and other fiourishes 
proceed along the Paseo de la 
Victoria. The fioats are accom¬ 
panied by marchers in typical 
Andalusian dress and bands 
playing upbeat music. At around 
noon, the marchers begin to 
toss carnations to the onlookers, 
who eagerly throw them back to 
them, thus creating the “battle.” 
It’s estimated some 140,000 fiow¬ 
ers pass between marchers and 
participants. 

The May Crosses Festival, 
or Cruces de Mayo, takes place 
May 1-5. This festival celebrated 
not only in Cordoba but across 
Spain and Latin America 
honors St. Helen and the cross 
upon which Jesus was cruci¬ 
fied, believed by many to be 
capable of producing miracles. 
Festivities consist of a competi¬ 
tion in which various Christian 
brotherhoods and neighborhood 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 




associations compete to have 
their cross proclaimed the best 
decorated. The crosses, some 10 
feet high in height, are festooned 
with red, white or other colored 
fiowers and further set off by 
potted plants surrounding their 
bases. The crosses are judged on 
the basis of the fiowers used to 
decorate them and the extent to 
which surrounding features such 
as trees or walls are incorpo¬ 
rated into the overall design. 
Each Catholic brotherhood or 
association sets up a stand next 
to its cross from which food and 
drink is sold, tapas and sherry 
being a typical stand’s offering. 
From midday until late in the 
evening, the sound of music rings 
out. By day, women in gypsy 
dresses dance to the sounds of 
the Sevillanas, and by evening. 


local groups or fiamenco singers 
perform. The crosses are in¬ 
stalled at 9 p.m. on the evening of 
the festival and remain in place 
over the next four days. 

The patios festival, slated for 
May 6-19, is a competition of 
another kind. The construction 
of houses in Cordoba was infiu- 
enced by Moorish architecture, 
with an enclosed and shaded 
courtyard with a water feature 
serving as a form of natural air 
conditioning during the hot dry 
summers. Here, homeowners 
attempt to out-decorate one an¬ 
other by adorning every conceiv¬ 
able space with potted plants. 
Upon entering the courtyards, 
visitors are enveloped in a sweet 
fragrance and riot of color. For 
beauty overload, make way to the 
Viana Palace, where 12 court¬ 
yards await exploration. In all, 
some 50 patios or courtyards 
take part in the competition. 
There’s no official entry fee, al¬ 
though collection boxes set up by 
the entryways allow visitors to 
contribute toward the homeown¬ 
ers’ considerable efforts. The 
patios are open from 11 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 6 p.m.-lO p.m. daily. 

Online: andalucia.com/cities/ 
cordoba/patios.htm 

Last but not least in the city’s 
spring traditions is its Feria. 
From May 25 through June 1, 
the El Arenal fairgrounds is a 
mecca of pleasures and attrac¬ 
tions, from Flamenco perfor¬ 



Courtesy of Spain.info 

The patios festival in Cordoba, Spain, is a World Heritage event. 


mances to processions of smartly 
turned out equestrian guards. In 
addition to folkloric elements, a 
midway brims with modern-day 
rides and stands. Admission is 
free. Online: cordoba24.info/ 
english/html/feria.html 

Flea market opens 
Munich’s spring fling 

While Munich’s Oktoberfest is 
a household name, its more mod¬ 
est springtime sister has charm 
of her own. With fewer crowds 
and a more manageable scale, 
the Fruehlingsfest Muenchen 
also fills the Theresienwiese 
with a fair share of scary rides 
and festival tents selling treats 
from the grill and frothy liter 
Masses of beer. This staple of the 


springtime calendar runs April 
26 through May 12 this year. 

What’s singular to this festival 
is the manner in which it opens. 
For one day, from 7 a.m. on April 
27, the festival grounds become a 
huge fiea market, so big it’s billed 
as the biggest one in Bavaria. 

Roughly 2,000 stallholders will 
present the usual round of unpre¬ 
dictable but unfailingly interest¬ 
ing wares. 

If the price quoted by the 
vendor feels a little steep, there’s 
never any harm in asking him 
or her to cut you a slight break. 
Bargain away until 4 p.m., 
when all that remains must be 
carted away by its owner. Online: 
muenchen.de/veranstaltungen/ 
event/9878.html 
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Le Pertiche is a small cafeteria-style restaurant and bar located inside the Cone Shopping Center in 
Conegliano, Italy. The shopping center is only a 30-minute drive from Aviano Air Base. 


After Hours: Italy 


Norman Llamas 
Stars and Stripes 

I n the never-ending search 
for great food at a reason¬ 
able price, location isn’t nec¬ 
essarily an obstacle. As long 
as the combination of quality 
food at a great price is met, most 
people won’t care about where 
the restaurant is located. 

That’s exactly how I felt the 
day I stumbled upon Le Pertiche. 
It’s an unassuming little restau¬ 
rant and bistro bar located in the 
second floor of the Cone shop¬ 
ping center in Conegliano, Italy. 

Yes, a shopping center. Not 
the typical location to And great 
food. But this place is a diamond 
in the rough. 

The restaurant offers a variety 
of menu choices that rotate daily, 
and the presentation resembles 
food stands at malls in the U.S. 

You pick a combination of a 
main entree, side dishes from the 
available selection, drinks and 
dessert. 

The choices are usually exten¬ 
sive, and range from local Italian 
pasta favorites such as spaghetti 
and meatballs, to meat lasagna, 
to flsh prepared both grilled 
and fried, to very large, almost 
porterhouse-sized T-bone steaks, 
chicken, pork entrees and plenty 
of flxings. 

What amazed my family was 
the size of the steaks and the 
price we paid for them. Typi¬ 
cally, at most restaurants around 
this area, you can expect to pay 
anywhere from 20 to 30 euros for 
a 10-ounce steak. At Le Pertiche, 
a full meal with the steak, side 
dishes and drinks costs between 
11 and 13 euros. 

My daughter got flsh as her 
main entree. The portion she 
was given was plentiful and 
came with sides. My 4-year-old 
son wanted pasta, so we ordered 
cheese-stuffed ravioli. The 
cheese was fluffy and the pasta 
was cooked perfectly. 

Our steaks were cooked at a 



LE PERTICHE 

Address: Via S. Giuseppe, 
25, 31015 Conegliano TV, 
Italy 

Hours: Monday to Saturday 
9 a.m. -9 p.m.; Sunday 9:30 
a.m.-8:30 p.m. Hours might 
differ, especially during 
local holidays 
Phone: -f 39 0438 369306 
Food: Pastas, steak, chick¬ 
en, pork, fish; sandwiches, 
salads 

Drinks: Limited beer and 
alcoholic beverage selec¬ 
tion; normal selection of 
bottled drinks, juice and 
coffee 

Prices: About 10 to 14 euros 
($12 to $16) for most meals 
Dress: Casual 
Menu: Italian only. Most 
of the workers understand 
enough English to help out. 
Takeout available. 

— Norman Llamas 


medium temperature and were 
delicious. We paid 57 euros for 
dinner for the four of us. 

Many locals like eating at Le 
Pertiche during lunch because 
they have big sandwiches and 
salads at very affordable prices. 
In the mix of fast food offerings 



Le Pertiche's T-bone steaks are 
very lai^e and cooked perfectly, 
and the prices are great. 


and coffee bars, the restaurant 
stands out. 

In addition to all the food, Le 
Pertiche also has a juice bar 
where you can get freshly made 
fruit and vegetable smoothies. 
The dessert selections along with 
various gelato flavors add to the 
overall experience of this unas¬ 
suming yet surprisingly great 
little restaurant. 

llamas.norman@stripes.com 





Freeze-dried fruit gives 
concentrated flavor boost 


By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

I remember when I first 
tasted freeze-dried fruit. 

It was sometime in the 
mid-2000s, I had just grad¬ 
uated from college, moved into 
my first apartment and was 
doing all kinds of grown-up 
things. Like picking out cereal. 

For one reason or another, I 
snagged a box of Berry Burst 
Cheerios. I dug in and popped 
one of the dehydrated-looking 
strawberries — I don’t even 
think I knew they were called 
freeze-dried at the time — into 
my mouth. It was still dry 
and not soggy because I’m a 
freak who refuses to put milk 
over my cereal and drinks it 
separately from a glass instead. 
Anyway, as the emoji says 
these days, mind blown. The 
fruit basically rehydrated and 
melted in my mouth and was 
so concentrated in sweet and 
tart flavors that I almost didn’t 
know what hit me. 

From there, my love of 
freeze-dried fruit grew and 
took me to new heights — like 
Berry Burst Triple Berry 
Cheerios. Since those early, 
heady days. I’ve seen its avail¬ 
ability and variety skyrocket, 
from natural foods stores all 
the way down to supermarkets 
(my local Safeway), smaller 
grocery stores (Trader Joe’s) 
and even the big-box stops 
(Target). Lately I’ve spied a 
Carmen Miranda fruit hat’s 
worth of options: Apples, 
grapes, bananas, mango, pine¬ 
apple, blueberries, strawber¬ 
ries, raspberries and cherries. 

But first, a bit of science. 
According to “The New Food 
Lover’s Companion” by Sharon 
Tyler Herbst and Ron Herbst, 
freeze-drying is also known 
as lyophilization. First, food is 
frozen and then subjected to 
a vacuum, allowing the ice to 
be instantaneously turned into 
vapor. That means what’s left 
behind retains more of its origi¬ 
nal shape and contributes to all 
those excellent air pockets that 
cause that melt-in-your-mouth 
(think astronaut ice cream) 
texture. 

Of course, the process means 
freeze-dried fruit is especially 
susceptible to losing its crisp 
texture when exposed to air 
and therefore moisture, which 
is why it’s often packaged with 
packets of drying agents and 
why you want to make sure to 
keep it in a well-sealed contain¬ 
er. Even sealed freeze-dried 


fruit will eventually go soft, so 
be sure to use it sooner rather 
than later, which is not hard to 
do considering how easy it is 
to polish off a bag in a single 
sitting. 

I fully endorse eating as 
much freeze-dried fruit out 
of hand as you want, but here 
are a few more ideas for tak¬ 
ing advantage of this handy 
ingredient. 

In frostings and whipped 
cream. Incorporating freeze- 
dried fruit in your dessert dec¬ 
oration is a twofer, because you 
get both color and flavor. Unlike 
fresh fruit, the freeze-dried 
stuff won’t add liquid to your 
buttercream or whipped cream. 
Simply grind the fruit into a 
flne powder (you can combine it 
with a bit of granulated sugar) 
in your food processor and 
stir it into your adornment of 
choice. Just be sure to remove 
that inedible drying packet, and 
yes, I speak from experience! 
You might want to cover the 
bowl with a towel because dust 
tends to escape as the machine 
works. 

For rolling. Keep that food 
processor out, because you can 
also use ground freeze-dried 
fruit for dipping truffles, of the 
cake or chocolate variety. 

In meringues. No need to 
fear this magical combina¬ 
tion of egg whites and sugar! 

It’s easier to make than you 
probably think. You have to be 
careful about what ingredients 
you add so as not to throw off 
the balance too much, but a few 
tablespoons of ground freeze- 
dried fruit will lend your me¬ 
ringues a gentle hue and flavor. 

As a crunchy garnish. 
Chopped up into bits or even 
left whole, freeze-dried fruit 
looks lovely on top of almost 
any dessert. Just keep in mind 
that it will go soft and chewy, so 
if you plan on storing the treats 
for an extended period before 
serving, you might want to hold 
off on the garnish until the last 
minute. Freeze-dried fruit will 
also add pizazz to a chocolate 
bark. 

Mix into baked goods. You 
can use freeze-dried fruit 
inside of baked goods where 
you’d otherwise think about 
traditionally dried or even 
fresh fruit. Again, the bonus: 

No added moisture to mess 
with your batter. Plus, they’ll 
plump a little and be pleas¬ 
antly chewy after baking. So go 
ahead and stir them into your 
favorite muffln, scone, oatmeal 
cookie or quick bread recipe. 



Photo by Stacy Zarin GoLOBERo/For The Washington Post 

Freeze-dried fruit can add a burst of flavor and color to baking. 
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By David Rising 

Associated Press 

B astian Heuser swirls the snifter 
of deep amber whiskey before 
taking a sip, noting its sweet 
caramel flavor that soon opens up 
with hints of spices, nuts and dried fruits. 

It’s not a single malt from a verdant 
Scottish glen, nor a sour mash from the 
hills of Tennessee. This is an award-win¬ 
ning German rye whiskey produced by 
the tiny Spreewood Distillery, nestled in a 
small town among the fields and forests of 
Brandenburg about an hour from Berlin. 

German whiskey is little known outside 
the country, and the industry is still tiny 
compared with others, but isn’t unaffected 
by mgjor international issues, with distill¬ 
ers seeing both opportunities and dangers 
with Britain’s decision to leave the Euro¬ 
pean Union and Europe’s trade spat with 
the US. over new tariffs. 

Both issues may seem far away from 
the Spreewood Distillery, established in 
refurbished farm buildings in the town 
of Schlepzig, home to about 600 people, 
where the emphasis is on a small, craft 
product created from locally sourced 
ingredients. 

“From grain to glass, we do it all here,” 
Heuser says at the distillery he has run 
with his two partners since 2016. “The 
only thing we don’t have is our own field 
of rye, but maybe that will come.” 

More and more micro operations like 
Spreewood have been opening up in 
recent years, focusing on small batches 
of quality whiskey. Nobody quite knows 
when it happened, but today distilleries 
producing whiskey in Germany outnum¬ 
ber those in Scotland, about 180 to 130. 

“It’s crazy how many German whiskey 
distilleries there are these days,” German 




Photos by Markus Schreiber/AP 


Clockwise from top: A wooden nameplate is displayed on the main entrance of a 
historical reconstructed building that his home to German whiskey maker Spreewood 
Distillery in Schlepzig, Germany. Heuser tests rye whiskey during an interview. Bottles 
of a special edition of Stork Club rye whiskey stand in a storage room at the distillery. 


Whisky Distillers’ Association president 
Michaela Habbel says. “Of course the fact 
still is that German whiskey only accounts 
for 0.4 percent of the world market.” 

In 2017, the entire German whiskey 
production was worth $13.1 million 
— negligible when compared with Scotch 
whisky exports alone that year, worth 
some $5.8 billion. 

With such a small overall production of 
about 1.6 million gallons in 2017, German 
whiskey is mostly sold on the domestic 
market. But that doesn’t mean that distill¬ 
ers like Heuser and Habbel aren’t watch¬ 
ing international politics, with whiskey 
featuring prominently in two m^or cur¬ 
rent issues — Brexit and US. President 
Donald Trump’s protectionist tariffs. 

With 90 percent of Scotch whisky 
exported, accounting for 20 percent of all 
British food and beverage exports, the 
Scotch Whisky Association is increasingly 
concerned about Britain’s looming Brexit 
exit from the European Union, espe¬ 
cially if there is no deal on future trade 
relations. 

“Brexit represents a seismic shift for 
our industry and one which our members 
are working hard to plan and adjust for,” 
the association says, noting that the EU 
is the single most valuable market for 
Scotch. 

Across the Atlantic, when Trump 
imposed tariffs on European steel and 
aluminum, the EU retaliated last year 
targeting “typically American” products, 
including Harley-Davidson motorcycles 
and bourbon whiskey. 

With duties looming for Scotch and 
already on bourbon, Habbel sees opportu¬ 
nity for German distillers. 

“Maybe the consumer who has always 
drunk Scotch will look over to the 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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distillery next door and turn to 
the German product,” she says. 

But if the whiskey tariffs turn 
into a long-term issue, Heuser 
says it would be to nobody’s 
benefit. 

Right now, Spreewood only 
exports small quantities of whis¬ 
key to Britain. But it’s hoping 
to increase that, and is eyeing 
possible exports to the U.S. down 
the road. 

“The U.K. is a very important 
whiskey market, especially to 
launch brands, because they’re 
just very open toward it,” says 
Heuser. “And the U.S. is a huge 
market, especially for whiskey.” 

Despite being sold mostly do¬ 
mestically, German whiskeys are 
gaining international recogni¬ 
tion. In 2017, a single malt from 
Habbel’s Hillock Park Distillery 
won double gold and was named 
the best whiskey in the world by 
the “World Spirits Award.” 

Hillock Park is one of the old¬ 
est German distilleries produc¬ 
ing whiskey today. The business 
grew out of the distillery’s pro¬ 
duction of “korn” liquor — basi¬ 
cally moonshine — to provide the 
daily 200-millileter (about seven- 
ounce) ration for coal miners in 
the industrial Ruhr region. 

“There used to be a really 
crazy korn culture in Germany 
years ago,” Habbel says. “And 
korn is nothing more than an 
un-aged whiskey with somewhat 
less alcohol.” 

Whiskey can be made from 
many different grains, and has 
to be aged at least three years in 
either oak casks that have previ¬ 
ously been used to mature other 
liquor, or virgin oak casks. 

Malt whiskey is made from 
malted barley and can only be 
called Scotch if produced in 
Scotland, according to EU regu¬ 
lations, and is predominantly 
matured in used oak casks. The 
German product is known as 
single malt. Bourbon must con¬ 
tain at least 51 percent corn, and 
rye whiskey predominantly rye 
grain. Both are typically aged in 
virgin oak barrels. 

Whiskey has been grow¬ 
ing slowly in market share as 
Germans move away from more 
traditional liquors like korn and 
fruit brandy, and now makes up 
about 10 percent of the market, 
according to the Association of 
the German Spirit Industry and 
Importers. 

German distillers tend to focus 
on using the raw ingredients 
readily available in the area, 
making whiskey from rye, wheat, 
spelt and other grains, Habbel 
says. 

“I don’t think there’s such 
thing as a ‘German whiskey,”’ 
she said. “The distillers are par¬ 
ticularly proud that in Germany 
there is tons of diversity.” 

When Heuser took over Spree- 
wood in 2016 with his partners, it 
was producing brandy and other 
liquors as well as small batches 
of whiskey. 

The three decided to become 
Germany’s first distillery to con¬ 
centrate solely on rye whiskey. 

“If you focus on one thing you 
can be really good at it,” Heuser 
said. 

The whiskey is aged in three 
different types of oak barrels, 
which are combined at the end 
of the aging process for a unique 
flavor that garnered it several 
awards and a recent “brilliant” 
ranking in Jim Murray’s authori¬ 
tative Whisky Bible. 
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No need for stoplights on Caribbean 
isle of Nevis, best known as the 
birthplace of Alexander Hamilton 


By Patti Nickell 
Lexington Herald-Leader 

T hose who have seen the play 
or listened to the soundtrack 
of “Hamilton” remember the 
opening song whose lyrics 
ask, “How does the bastard son of a 
whore and a Scotsman, dropped in 
the middle of a forgotten spot in the 
Caribbean” grow up to be... well, 
Alexander Hamilton? I don’t know, 
however, I do know that the forgot¬ 
ten spot in the Caribbean is Nevis, 
located in the northern part of the 
Caribbean’s Lesser Antilles archi¬ 
pelago, just southeast of Puerto Rico 
and west of Antigua. 

It was here that the boy with the 
inauspicious beginning who grew up 
to be one of the Founding Fathers of 
the United States and central figure of 
a blockbuster musical was born and 
lived for most of his childhood. 

Still, don’t go to Nevis expecting 
to stock up on tacky souvenirs of its 
most famous son. There is a notice¬ 
able scarcity of anything remotely 
designed to cash in on the phenom¬ 
enon. Ironically, even the museum 
chronicling the life of the man on the 
American $10 bill only charges $5 for 
admission. 

This lack of pretension is uniquely 
Nevisian, and what you might expect 
from a 36-square-mile dot in the 
ocean noted not for what it has as 
much as for what it doesn’t have 
— cruise ships cramming the port, 
duty-free shopping malls, sprawling 
all-inclusive resorts or even stoplights 
(not a single one on the island). Nevis 


has a population of just 12,000, and 
free-roaming goats and green vervet 
monkeys outnumber tourists. Unlike 
on Aruba, Barbados and St. Thomas, 
a nightlife tour here likely means 
accompanying a fiashlight-wielding 
naturalist into the rainforest while 
he/she points out nocturnal bats, frogs 
and bugs. 

If Nevis had a national motto, it 
would be “Go ahead and rush... but 
do it slowly.” Situated two miles from 
the neighboring island of St. Kitts, 
with which it shares nation status, 
Nevis lays claim to being the most 
laid-back spot in the Caribbean. 

Life here starts with the beaches. 
While they lack the sugar-white sand 
of Anguilla and the Turks and Caicos, 
Nevis’ beaches each possess their 
own character and charm. The most 
celebrated, Finney’s Beach, a seem¬ 
ingly endless stretch, is composed 
of fine gray volcanic sand. Coconut 
palms border the sea, giving it the 
feel of a paradise lost, disconnected 
from the rest of the world by the 
dimensions of space and time. 

But Finney’s isn’t the island’s only 
glorious beach. There’s Oualie, an ex¬ 
cellent spot for snorkeling; Newcastle, 
surrounded by a typical Nevisian fish¬ 
ing village; Windward, another spot 
where fishermen moor their boats; 
and the beach of Nisbet Flantation, 
with its coral reef just offshore. 

The beach here is linked to Nisbet’s 
former Great House (circa 1778), now 
a 4-star hotel, by a splendid avenue 
of sheltered palms. Nisbet is but one 
of the island’s accommodations that 
have been fashioned from former 


Golden Rock Inn/TNS 

Above: The remains of Golden Rock, a former sugar plantation, have been made 
into a quaint 4-Star inn. At one time, Nevis had more than 100 sugar plantations. 
Top: Finney’s Beach, the laig;est on Nevis, runs past the Four Seasons Resort. 

sugar plantations. The industry 
thrived in the 18th and 19th centu¬ 
ries, and some 100 plantations made 
Nevis one of Great Britain’s richest 
colonies. 

A taste of this early colonial life¬ 
style can be had by visiting Nisbet or 
its sister plantation great houses (also 
hotels) Montpelier and the Hermit¬ 
age. The latter two — located not 
on the beach but against the green 
backdrop of the mountains — are 
especially picturesque. Stand on 
the veranda with a cool lemonade in 
hand and gaze at the lush landscape 
surrounding you and the shimmer¬ 
ing sea far below. While the tempta¬ 
tion on Nevis is to do a whole lot of 
nothing (those beaches are blessedly 
uncrowded), if you do want something 
more strenuous than turning over 
every 30 minutes to ensure an even 
tan, there is a world-class hike to the 
top of Nevis Feak, a dormant volcano. 

At 3,232 feet, it doesn’t exactly 
rank in the category of Nepal’s Mount 
Everest or Alaska’s Mount Denali, but 
its diminutive stature is deceptive. 

Getting to the top takes several hours 
of shinnying up rugged cliffs and 
meandering through foliage so dense 
as to seem impenetrable in places. 

(If you want to cheat, there’s a guide 


rope to help you along.) Once at the 
top, your reward is a panoramic 360- 
degree view of the islands of St. Kitts 
and Montserrat. Just hope for a clear 
day, as fiuffy clouds often descend on 
the mountaintop, obscuring the view. 

It was, in fact, these clouds that 
gave the island its name. On one of his 
voyages, Christopher Columbus saw 
the clouds and mistaking them for 
snow, named it Nuestra Senora de las 
Nievas — Our Lady of the Snow. 

You won’t find any snow here, but 
the hike back down from the peak 
will take you through a dense rainfor¬ 
est with a number of waterfalls plung¬ 
ing into quiet streams. 

Back on level ground, a visit to the 
tiny capital, Charlestown, is in order. 
In the early 17th century, after the 
British wrested control from the 
Spanish (who before them had wrest¬ 
ed it from the Sibonay, Arawak and 
Carib Indians), they set about build¬ 
ing the town, which today resembles a 
miniature gingerbread village. 

Fastel-hued cottages house shops 
that display a surprising array of 
quality local crafts. 

Despite its miniscule size, there’s 
plenty to see and do on Nevis. Just 
remember one thing — “Go ahead 
and rush ... but do it slowly.” 


If Nevis had a national motto, it would be “Go ahead and rush ... but do it slowly.” 
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If the Hangover film franchise 
cemented Las Vegas’s reputation as 
the ultimate bachelor-party town, 
Khaw^a and other fun-loving travel¬ 
ers are helping establish it as the 
opposite: the perfect destination for 
a divorce party. Often an exultant 
multiday escapade, these vacations 
celebrate — not mourn — the ending 
of a marriage. And in a city versed in 
over-the-top hospitality, venues are 
finding creative ways to help divorced 
men and women embrace their new 
relationship status. 

Although the Las Vegas Conven¬ 
tion and Visitors Authority (LVCVA) 
doesn’t actively track divorce-party 
figures, it also doesn’t shy away from 
the issue, and seasoned Vegas hos¬ 
pitality vets have seen the festivities 
firsthand. 

Adam Clough first heard about 
the concept 10 years ago but says 
it’s taken off more recently. He once 
helped a guest fete his divorce in the 
company of his former groomsmen. 

“People started telling us that they 
want a fresh start,” says Clough, the 
executive director of social sales and 
concierge operations for MGM Re¬ 
sorts, which has 12 properties along 
the Strip. “At first we thought. Well 
this is different. But people come to 
Vegas for celebrations, and people 
come for devastating events, so in a 
way it makes sense.” 

Preferring the moniker “girls’ trip” 
or “friends’ trip,” Julie Banning, a 
travel adviser at the Virtuoso-affili¬ 
ated Embark, has seen the trend rise 
in the past year or so. 

“Lately we’ve seen a lot of people 
finding any excuse to travel,” says 


Destination divorce parties 
are a new Las Vegas trend 


By Sarah Firshein 

Bloomberg 


WEEKEND: LIFESTYLE 


In October 2015, Ariel Khawaja traveled to Cozumel, 
Mexico, to say “I do” before a group of 55 wedding 
guests. 

Three years later, she corralled her two best 
friends to stand beside her in Las Vegas 
as she said two other magic words: “I 
don’t.” 

Anchoring the trip around a Drake 
concert, the 28-year-old, who works 
in real estate, filled her week with 
gambling, clubbing and otherwise 
recharging. 

“Las Vegas is fun all the time, but 
when you’re there for your divorce, 
you’re really free,” says Khawaja, who lives 
in Houston. “When you’re there celebrating such a 
big change, you live in the moment and you’re not wor¬ 
ried about what happened yesterday. I didn’t pay to have 
a pity party — I wanted to relax and enjoy time with my 
friends after the hell I had been through.” 


Banning, who’s planned several such 
friends’ trips, mostly for straight 
women. “It used to be that you go 
on your honeymoon. Now you go on 
a mini-moon before you go on your 
honeymoon. This is like one of those 
milestone trips — like, ‘OK, guess I’m 
going to take my divorce trip now.’” 

A few years ago, when Las Vegas 

^When you’re having a 
divorce party, you don’t 
have to worry about 
anybody eise. There’s 
no guiit there. There’s 
nobody to answer to 
at home. ^ 

Bri Steck 

CEO of Vegas Girls Night Out 

native Bri Steck was deciding what 
to call her then-fledgling concierge 
company — which organizes dining, 
nightlife, and entertainment itiner¬ 
aries for tourists ready to get their 
party on — she purposely avoided 
the word “bachelorette.” To meet the 
rising demand for divorce parties, 
now about 10 percent of her business, 
she went with Vegas Girls Night Out 
(VGNO). 

“I know bachelorettes get crazy, but 
it’s only to an extent because they’re 
getting ready to spend the rest of 
their life with somebody,” Steck 
says. “When you’re having a divorce 
party, you don’t have to worry about 
anybody else. There’s no guilt there. 


There’s nobody to answer to at home.” 

Banning says a group of friends 
celebrating a divorce might be a bit 
older — and more financially solvent 
— than a gaggle of future brides¬ 
maids. That means cocktails at an 
exclusive speak-easy instead of Jell-0 
shots, and shelling out for capacious 
accommodations instead of cram¬ 
ming 10 people into one hotel room. 

Some venues have fully embraced 
their only-in-Vegas-ness by market¬ 
ing specifically to the divorce-party 
crowd. For instance, the Just Di¬ 
vorced package ($499) at Machine 
Guns Vegas, a self-described “luxury 
gun range,” encourages divorcees to 
take a machine gun to their wedding 
dress and marriage certificate while 
wearing a black “Just Divorced” sash. 

Not surprisingly, mending shreds of 
a broken heart with barely any shred 
of clothing is a popular option as well. 

At Chippendales, the Divorce play 
(from $149 a person), often booked 
not by the divorcee herself but by a 
close friend, pulls some of the all¬ 
male revue’s signature perks — limo 
transfer, VIP seating and shout-outs 
from the stage — into a tidy package. 

The confident, sexed-up atmo¬ 
sphere drives home another unalien¬ 
able truth: Las Vegas is one of the 
best places on Earth to be single. 

“There aren’t a lot of other places 
in the world where it doesn’t matter 
how old you are, you’re going to get 
hit on, and somebody’s going to make 
you feel special,” says Banning. “And 
that’s therapeutic, because you come 
back from the trip and you’re like, ‘I 
may be divorced, but I’ve got this.’” 
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have experience with revenue management then this is the opportunity you have been waiting for. Ability to speak conversational p 

Japanese is a plus but not required. https://www.usajobs.gov/GetJob/ViewDetails/522721200 
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WEEKEND: ENTERTAINMENT 


Peyton^s Places 

NFL great Manning goes deep with pass at league’s storied history 


By Barry Wilner 

Associated Press 

J m ust as he had the 
true touch when he 
threw passes, set 
records and won two 
Super Bowls, Peyton 
ivlanning has the right 
approach when looking at some 
of the NFL’s greatest moments. 

ESPN, NFL Films and the 
league itself clearly felt that way. 

Manning, a lock for the Pro 
Football Hall of Fame when he 
becomes eligible in 2021, is host¬ 
ing and serving as an executive 
producer for “Peyton’s Places,” 
a five-part, 30-episode series cel¬ 
ebrating the NFL’s 100th season. 
The show debuts on ESPN-f in 
July, with ESPN and ABC airing 
special compilations. 

For the quarterback, it was a 
labor of love, a journey into pro 
football’s past that was educa¬ 
tional, humorous and heartfelt. 


We got to go down memory lane. I have always loved the history of the 
game and I have learned a lot during this journey. ’ 


Peyton Manning 

5-time NFL MVP quarterback and host of the new series ‘Peyton’s Places,’ celebrating the NFL’s 100th season 


“NFL Films has been great 
throughout this and they ap¬ 
proached me about doing it to tell 
the story of the past 100 years,” 
Manning says. “They certainly 
had a template and blueprint they 
wanted to tell, and we had cer¬ 
tain people we wanted to talk to 
and visit and have conversations 
about how football got started.” 

So Manning dived all the way 
back to Ralph Hay’s Hupmobile 
showroom in Canton, Ohio. He 
spent time with members of 
the undefeated 1972 Dolphins; 
rewatched Super Bowl 3 with 
Joe Namath; discussed the Im¬ 
maculate Reception with 
Steelers and Raid¬ 
ers to get the 


Pittsburgh and Oakland view¬ 
points; and discovered intriguing 
connections to the NFL for Rich¬ 
ard Nixon, Jay Leno and Elvis. 

“We got to go down memory 
lane,” Manning says. “I have 
always loved the history of the 
game and I have learned a lot 
during this journey.” 

Along the way. Manning chan¬ 
neled his inner comedian, as dis¬ 
played in TV commercials and as 
host of “Saturday Night Live.” 

“I hope people who love foot¬ 
ball will find it entertaining,” he 
says. “I certainly have not been 


Peyton’s Places, a 30-episode 
documentary series hosted by 
two-time Super Bowl-winning 
quarterback Peyton Manning, 
right, is part of the celebration 
of the National Football League’s 
100th season. Manning will 
host the football-themed series, 
revisiting seminal moments in NFL 
history through conversations with 
former players, coaches and other 
key figures in the sport’s history. 


afraid to make fun of myself.” 

The fun of the series is ac¬ 
companied by a reverence for 
the history of his sport. Such 
highlights include chatting with 
Jim Brown about his career — in 
football and lacrosse and acting. 
Or researching the role of Bert 
Bell, the league’s second com¬ 
missioner who created the draft, 
scheduled games for Sundays 
— college football, more popular 
in the those days, owned Satur¬ 
days — and insisted on blackouts 
when television became a factor. 

Bell and Nixon likely wouldn’t 
have gotten along. Nixon was so 
annoyed he couldn’t watch the 
Redskins’ home games from the 
White House during his 1969-74 
administration that he asked 
NFL Commissioner Pete 
Rozelle to lift the blackouts. 

“Rozelle refused, saying 
it Would hurt attendance,” 
Manning says. “So, basi¬ 
cally, Nixon got Congress 
to pass a law to end the 
blackouts. He called it one 
of the greatest achieve¬ 
ments of his administra¬ 
tion, and that shows you 
how important it was to 
people who wanted to 
watch their teams. And 
still is.” 


Photo courtesy of NFL Films 
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WEEKEND: VIDEO GAMES 



Yoshi’s Crafted Woi 
cute with a capital 



By Christopher Byrd 


Special to The Washington Post 


I ’m not a fan of the music in Yoshi’s Crafted 
World. I find it to be a gaudy impersonation 
of circus music and old toy store commer¬ 
cials. Its beat-you-over the-head whimsy 
worms itself into the brain in a way I find most 
unpleasant... Ugh! I’d like nothing more than 
for the remainder of this review to be as nega¬ 
tive as the first few sentences, but honestly I 
don’t have anything else to pick on because the 
rest of this game is relentlessly sunny (in a good 
way). 

Yoshi’s Crafted World is capital “C” cute. It’s 
a confection of brightly colored levels ordered 
around different gameplay concepts. Recently, 

I played a bit of it with an old college friend. 

I was hardly surprised when he wondered 
aloud if his 5-year-old daughter might like 
it. I imagine the developers intended for 
him to pose that very question because 
Crafted World seems designed to win 
over children and young-at-heart adults. 
Most levels feature some quirky game- 
play idea, whether it’s Yoshi guiding an 
infiatable plane or donning a dinosaur skull 
and crashing through walls. 

The storyline is about as breezy as you’d 
expect for a game about a dinosaur that gobbles 
enemies and converts them into (throwable) 
eggs, which pop from his backside. Events are 
set in motion after Kamek, a wiz- 
ardly turtle, and Baby Bowser, 
his young charge, intrude upon 
the dinosaurs gathered on 
Yoshi Island and try to steal 
the Sundream Stone. Accord¬ 
ing to lore, the Stone, which 
rests atop the highest spot on the 
island, is capable of transforming 
dreams into reality. Though a group 
of multicolored yoshis do their best to 
prevent the villainous turtles from mak¬ 
ing off with it, five of the Stone’s encrusted 
jewels (otherwise known as Dreamstones) 
are dislodged in the struggle and spread 
across the island. So naturally it’s up to Yoshi 


— or, if you’re playing the game with another 
player, the Yoshis — to try to recover them. 

Similar to Good Feel’s previous games, 
Kirby’s Epic Yarn and Yoshi’s Woolly World, 
Crafted World embraces a handmade crafts 
aesthetic that beautifies the mundane. Egg car¬ 
tons, red plastic cups, unfolded paper clips and 
tin cans all make for eye-catching background 
elements. This aesthetic carries over to some of 
the creatures in the game. There are fish that 
resemble cardboard cutouts, a snake that looks 
as if it’s made of accordion paper, and my favor¬ 
ite, a boss that is composed of a train crossed 
with a box-shaped gator: a gator train. 

Depending on how you play it, Yoshi’s Crafted 
World can be either easy or moderately chal¬ 
lenging. Distributed through¬ 
out each level are Smiley 
Flowers, some of which are 
much less conspicuous than 
others. Certain levels have 
challenges attached to them 
as well. On Go-Go Yosh, you 
can pilot a large toy Yoshi that 
sports Jerry-rigged boxing 
gloves and punch your way 
through toy houses, cars 
and balloon-riding Shy Guys 
looking to make a quick exit. 
Throw 9,000 points worth of precise punches 
and you’ll win three fiowers. (I’m still working 
on it.) 

Or take out 75 moles on the stage Monty- 
Mole-B-Gone for another three Smiley Flow¬ 
ers. Flowers are used to appease gatekeepers 
that dot the island. So, while it might be easy to 
breeze through much of the game and gather 
whatever fiowers you come across, eventually 
those gatekeepers will bottleneck your progress 
if you’re not hoovering up a sizable number of 
fiowers on each level. 

Yoshi’s Crafted World is, well, adorable. 

An adult should recognize that nothing this 
endearing can be accomplished without a lot of 
top-notch work. 

Platform: Nintendo Switch 

Online: yoshiscraftedworld.nintendo.com 



More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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Cage the Elephant 

Social Cues (RCA) 


Photos courtesy of RCA Records 


Alt-rockers finally sound uncaged 


The new Cage the Elephant album 
begins with a spacy, otherworldly hum 
that’s interrupted by throbbing, insistent 
knocking. That leads to some machine- 
gun drumming and, as if a door has been 
opened, an infectious, high-tempo post¬ 
punk glam tune comes on. It’s the sound of 
Cage the Elephant finally uncaged. 

After taking a detour into fuzzy guitars, 
tambourines and a ’60s vibe with 2015’s 
“Tell Me I’m Pretty,” the Kentucky alter¬ 
native rockers have put out arguably their 
best collection of songs with “Social Cues.” 

The band’s sound seems more genuine, 
their strut into personal disorder authentic. 
Singer Matt Shultz punctuates the open¬ 
ing song, “Broken Boy,” with the occa¬ 
sional slurry, cocky “Yeah!” Confidence 
runs throughout this assured album as if 
the band has finally found a hard-fought 
consistency. 


Their last album was produced by Dan 
Auerbach, who seemed to make the band 
bend toward his sound. “Social Cues” is 
produced by John Hill, who has let the 
band explore and play and really just 
breathe. The music is bouncy and filled 
with swagger, even as the lyrics reveal 
trauma. 

Broken love is a prominent theme, the 
product of Shultz’s marriage cracking up 
and lyrics return to infidelity (“unfaithful 
friend” and “you sound shifty”). The su¬ 
perb first single, “Ready to Let Go,” brings 
us into a raw moment when a vacation 
between lovers breaks apart and the singer 
is “trying to hide this damage done.” Shultz 
isn’t angry as much as sorry in the gloomy 
“What I’m Becoming,” singing “I’m so 
sorry, honey / For what I’m becoming.” 

The album isn’t completely devoid of 
hope. “Let the love light guide me home,” 


Shultz sings on the melancholy “Skin and 
Bones.” There’s fatigue in “The War Is 
Over,” but he acknowledges there was “love 
on both sides.” 

The band does veer over the cliff with 
the overindulgent “Love’s the Only Way,” 
but teams up with Beck for the truly ter¬ 
rific, driving “Night Running.” The super 
title track also is a raw picture of insecu¬ 
rity: “Hide me in the back room / Tell me 
when it’s over / Don’t know if I can play 
this part much longer.” 

The album ends with “Goodbye,” one of 
the saddest and most tender breakup songs 
ever recorded: “I won’t cry / Lord knows 
how hard we tried,” Shultz sings. His heart 
might be broken but, thanks to this new 
album, you’ll fall in love all over again with 
this band. 

— Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 



Brooks and Dunn 

Reboot (Arista Nashville) 

At the start of the 1990s, Kix Brooks and 
Ronnie Dunn boot-scooted to the top of the 
country charts. By the time they split in 
2010, they had become country’s top-selling 
duo ever. 

For this reintroduction on disc, the duo 
have decided to revisit some of those old hits. 

But they do it in an unusual and canny way 
— through collaborations not with peers of their generation but with 
current young country stars and/or rising young talents. 

The results reaffirm the sturdiness and charm of Brooks and Dunn’s 
best material while giving it a fresh jolt. The tracks here are as radio¬ 
ready as ever, but producer Dann Huff, never known for subtlety, 
keeps his tendency toward hackery in check. So rocking numbers 
such as “Brand New Man” (with Luke Combs) and “Hard Workin’ 
Man” (Brothers Osborne) have real bite, and honky-tonkers such as 
“My Next Broken Heart” (Jon Pardi) and, of course, “Boot-Scootin’ 
Boogie” (Midland) exude genuine country flavor. The few ballads, 
including the spare, moody “Neon Moon” (Kacey Musgraves) and the 
hymnlike “Believe” (Kane Brown), underscore how Brooks and Dunn 
are not without soul beneath the sizzle. All in all, a welcome return. 

— Nick Cristiano 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 



Glen Hansard 

This Wild Willing (Anti-) 

At this point in his career, there is 
a Glen Hansard sound. 

Whether it is with his rock band 
The Frames, his more acoustic duo 
The Swell Season or as a solo artist, 
a Hansard song is going to be well- 
crafted, likely emotional and usually 
closer to acoustic than not, much in the way his 
songs for “Once,” both the movie and the musi¬ 
cal, became so memorable. But not on “This Wild 
Willing.” 

This time, Hansard allows his creativity to 
wander much more than it has in the past and 
he has assembled plenty of interesting traveling 
companions. In addition to longtime collabora¬ 
tors like bassist Joe Doyle and pianist Romy, the 
classically trained Iranian-born Khoshravesh 
brothers appear throughout the album, offering 
a Middle Eastern influence beneath Hansard’s 
Irish storytelling. Irish electronic artists Dunk 
Murphy and Deasy pop up occasionally to shake 
up a song’s foundation. And when they — along 
with a team of musicians playing everything 


from accordions and bouzoukis to 
the daf, a Middle Eastern frame 
drum — improvise some sort of 
magic, the results are as unshakable 
as Hansard screaming, “Say it to me 
now!” 

The single “Fool’s Game” builds 
slowly, especially in the instrumental 
interludes, as Hansard sings a wary 
risk-reward analysis of falling in 
love. “It’s a speeding train beating 
through the pouring rain,” he describes the rela¬ 
tionship, before the six-minute epic combusts in 
an orchestral explosion of beauty, “with no way to 
slow or stop it, and the tracks are broken.” 

The power of “Good Life of Song” is how 
Hansard’s vocals and delivery take the song in 
one, more expected, direction and the lovely, con¬ 
founding orchestration goes in another, eventual¬ 
ly winning out. Even in the more straightforward 
moments of “This Wild Willing,” like the mel¬ 
ancholy, Eddie Vedder-esque “Who’s Gonna Be 
Your Baby Now,” Hansard offers little surprises 
that never fail to delight. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS 



Ray Chavez, Bay Area News Group/TNS 


Nicole Bacon, 18, of Alameda, Calif., poses Aprii 10 with the photo she posted on 
Instagram when she was accepted at Milis College. 


It's ‘college reveal' season for 
teens raised on social media 


By Karen D’Souza 

The Mercury News 

N icole Bacon was so thrilled to get ac¬ 
cepted to Oakland’s Mills College that 
she joined Instagram to spread the news. 
Like many of her peers, she brought 
social-media savvy to her “college reveal,” post¬ 
ing a “Lord of the Rings”-themed selfie featuring 
a Mills T-shirt, a registration packet, a “one ring” 
pendant and a wish for “epic quests” with the 
#admittedtomills hashtag. 

“This is a big deal for me. I’m pretty proud of 
myself to be able to make it here,” says Bacon, 18, 
who lives in Alameda, Calif, and goes to Island 
High School. “It’s something so monumental in 
your life that you want to share it.” 

Hard on the heels of the “gender reveal” 
craze, with its color-coded confetti cannons and 
pink-or-blue lasagna fillings to share the sex of a 
newborn, comes the “college reveal” trend. Hav¬ 
ing grown up in a world where every birthday 
and field trip has been chronicled on Facebook, 
Twitter and Instagram, many high school seniors 
consider college acceptances as another mile¬ 
stone to be shared with hundreds of their closest 
friends. College reveals tend to peak on May 1, 
which is National College Decision Day, although 
some parents think families might be lower-key 
this year in the wake of the college admissions 
cheating scandal. 

“People might be more discreet,” notes Nancy 
Fong, of San Jose, whose son Chris made his 
college reveal on social media last year. “No one 
seems to be crowing anything from the rooftops 
this year.” 

College reveals are as varied as the students 
themselves, from the simple to the brash. Some 
seniors just update their Facebook status. Others 
shoot videos complete with tricked-out cake pops, 
hand-made fiags and balloons to add pizzazz to 
their announcement. 

“These kids have come of age with social 
media. That’s where they go for validation,” says 
Sara Harberson, a Pennsylvania-based college 
admissions counselor with a lot of Bay Area 
clients, “and that goes for moms, too. A lot of the 
college reveals I see are done by mothers. You 
post when your kid is potty-trained, and you post 
when they get into Harvard.” 

Some say the trend first popped up on YouTube 
in 2016, when Chicago vlogger Taiylar Ball posted 
a video of her college reveal party. Since then, 
social media has been ablaze with college reveals. 
Among the most popular is Emma Monden’s 
announcement, which has drawn almost 350,000 
views. She starts with eight cupcakes and teases 
viewers with her eliminations until she gets down 


to the big finish. Spoiler alert: It’s Cal Poly. 

To be sure, the low-key approach has its cham¬ 
pions. Beth Bridges and her pals at Fremont’s 
Irvington High School plan to simply update their 
Instagram bios to refiect their college choice. 
Splashy online college reveals, where you stage a 
selfie with props, aren’t hip in her circle. Neither 
are college reveal parties. 

“It’s the way you reveal what college you go to 
that draws the line between ‘cool’ and ‘not cool,”’ 
says the 18-year-old, who is still deciding among 
numerous schools including Loyola Marymount 
University, George Washington University and 
Lewis and Clark College. “The consensus with 
my friends is that changing your Instagram bio 
is a subtle way of showing off where you’re going 
without needing to post about it, which isn’t cool 
because people think you’re cocky.” 

The understated option also appeals to some 
parents. 

“The intense competition of getting into col¬ 
lege these days makes it a bit weird to do college 
reveals in a big way,” says Fong, “for fear of it 
seeming as if one is gloating.” 

In light of the admissions brouhaha, having a 
college reveal party strikes some parents as in 
bad taste. 

“College reveal parties are a joke,” says Wendy 
Kam Marcy, a mother of one from Walnut Creek, 
Calif “It’s more for the parents to show off than 
for the kids to celebrate their wins.” 

Corin Grille, a mother of two, says, “It’s just an¬ 
other ultra bougie way of coddling their children 
and waving their privilege around.” 

While reveals strike some as a form of brag¬ 
ging, many teenagers say they just want to share 
a moment of victory and relief after the long- 
drawn-out process to get into college. Though 
some reveal top-tier schools, others share that 
they are headed to community college. 

Chris Fong-Chew had been torn between his 
dream school, Boston’s Berklee School of Music, 
and San Francisco State, which would have saved 
a lot of money. When the San Jose native finally 
decided, he revealed his choice by showing off a 
picture of himself in the cherry-red sweatshirt of 
Berklee on Instagram and Facebook. 

“Applying to college is very grueling and nerve 
racking. There’s a lingering fear of being reject¬ 
ed,” says Fong-Chew, 19. “Doing a college reveal 
means being able to show that all the years of 
hard work are going toward something.” 

Haberson advises teens and parents to take 
people’s reactions to their reveals in stride. 

“When you put a college reveal out there, you 
have to know you are opening yourself up to the 
haters and the trolls.” 


GADGET WATCH 
Headset worth the hype 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

W hen I attend the Con¬ 
sumer Electronics 
Show every January, 
I try out an endless 
number of products scheduled 
to be released in the coming 
year. Note: when I say scheduled, 
sometimes they hit the market 
soon; other times, they don’t. 

Jabra is a company that 
I’ve known and respected for 
years, so when they show me a 
headset with impressive sound 
and tell me I’ll get my hands 
on it within a few months, I 
would bet the ranch it will 
happen. You get that from an 
established company producing 
great products year after year. 

The Jabra Move Style 
Edition wireless (Blue¬ 
tooth) headphones gave 
me great sound on the 
trade show fioor and ac¬ 
companying sound rooms. 

But nothing compares to 
taking them on a weeklong test 
drive, which revealed feature 
after impressive feature. 

The lightweight (5.59 oz.) and 
portable on-ear headphones have 
a padded stainless steel adjust¬ 
able and fiexible headband con¬ 
necting padded ear cups housing 
40mm dynamic speakers. 

Having them on for hours while 
fiying cross country showed me 
right there how comfortable they 
are since I didn’t remove them 
until I landed. 

Since I listened that long, 
obviously, the sound must be 
as good. CIrisp and clean at any 
volume, these are an excellent 
choice. The rechargeable battery 
life keeps the music in your ears 
for about 14 hours or 12 days of 
standby time. 

And with all of these features, 
it’s nice to see a solid, great¬ 
sounding headset from a m^or 
player in the consumer headset 
industry. Priced at just $99.99, 
they are a bargain compared to 
many similar brands. 

Bluetooth pairing (up to 8 
devices), battery charging, a 3.5 
mm aux input for a wired con¬ 
nection, 4 mm omnidirectional 
microphone, pause, play, and vol¬ 
ume are all done on the outside 
of the earbuds. 

Online: jabra.com; available 
in gold beige, navy blue and 
titanium black 


The Mophie juice pack for 
Palm phone ($59.95) provides a 
900mAh integrated battery for 
up to 13 hours of total use time. 
It’s made with a slim and light¬ 
weight design for everyday use. 

It’s only a battery, but it’s so 
simple, so basic, so easy to use 
and requires no setup. And the 
most important aspect is the 
usefulness 24/7/365. 

The rugged, tough 
polycarbonate shell 
provides impact protec¬ 
tion from drops and 
falls, and edge-to-edge 
protection and raised 
corners to help protect 
the Palm phone screen 
from scratches. 

The juice pack is 
also available 
for many other 
iPhone and 
Android models; 
just check the 
Mophie site for a 
complete list. 

Portable 
USB charging 
batteries are 
commonplace 
these days, 
so they must 
have a specific 
feature to stand out, 
and that’s just what the Mophie 
power station keychain (above, 
$39.95) has. It’s one thing to have 
a battery charged and ready for 
use, but finding it along with a 
corresponding charging cable 
always seems to be a chore. 

The lightweight, pocket-size 
portable battery (Al5-by-1.5- 
by-0.6 inches, 2.1 oz) features 
a carabiner to attach to belts, 
bags, keys or anything you want, 
knowing it will be there when 
you coming looking for power. 

The keychain features a 
l,200mAh battery and cable 
release button to use the built-in 
USB-C cable for extending the 
life of USB-C devices up to an 
additional 8 hours of talk time. 

Both new batteries feature 
Mophie Priority-F charging, 
which allows pass-through 
charging while the battery is 
connected to a power source. 
With the Priority-F, your connect¬ 
ed device recharges first, and 
then the power station keychain 
recharges itself. 

Online: mophie.com/shop/ 
juice-pack-palm 




Anders Teller Bjerregaard/TNS 

The Jabra Move Style Edition wireless headphones are lightweight, 
portable and comfortable and pack 40mm dynamic speakers. 
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McEwan and the 
robot revolution 

Atonement’ author’s novel poses the question: 
Will there be any room left for us humans? 


MACHINES 

LIKE 

LAN 

Me EWAN 



By Ron Charles 

The Washington Post 

H alf a century ago, Philip K. Dick 

asked, “Do Androids Dream of Elec¬ 
tric Sheep?,” and now Ian McEwan is 
sure those androids are pulling the 
wool over our eyes. 

His new novel, “Machines Like Me,” takes 
place in England in the 1980s, but it’s an uncan¬ 
ny variation of the past we remember. Just the 
slightest fluctuations have altered the vectors of 
history. England lost the Falklands War. Unem¬ 
ployment is at Depression-era levels. Perhaps 
most signiflcantly, in McEwan’s retelling, Alan 
Turing didn’t commit suicide after the British 
government convicted him of gross indecency. 
Instead, the brilliant mathematician rejected the 
offer of chemical castration and went to prison, 
where, in blissful solitude, he laid down the theo¬ 
retical principles that have enabled the creation 
of remarkably humanlike robots. 

“It was religious yearning granted hope, it 
was the holy grail of science,” the novel be¬ 
gins. “Our ambitions ran high and low — for a 
creation myth made real, for a monstrous act 
of self-love. As soon as it was feasible, we had 
no choice but to follow our desires and hang the 
consequences.” 

That narrator is Charlie Friend, a lazy day- 
trader in London. The ultimate early adopter, 
Charlie uses a recent inheritance to buy “the 
first truly viable manufactured human with 
plausible intelligence and looks, believable 
motion and shifts of expression.” The robot’s 
name is Adam, which suggests what the creators 
must think of themselves. He — it? — is one of 
25 androids sold around the world in a variety 
of ethnicities, 12 male and 13 female versions. 
Adam’s handsome and muscular — “fairly 
well endowed,” Charlie admits while hasten¬ 
ing to add, “Adam was not a sex toy.” 

But sex is certainly central to this 
carefully constructed comedy of 
terrors. As the novel opens, 

Charlie is wooing Miranda, 
a younger woman who 
lives in his apartment 
building. He hopes 
that they can pro¬ 
gram Adam’s per¬ 
sonality together, 
as a kind of 
bonding expe¬ 
rience. “He 


would be like our child,” Charlie says. “... We 
would be partners, and Adam would be our joint 
concern, our creation. We would be a family. 
There was nothing underhand in my plan. I was 
sure to see more of her. We’d have fun.” 

Charlie is a well-educated guy, but he seems 
not to have read enough science Action to know 
that “fun” is the last thing he’s going to have. 

He gets an inkling of the complications ahead, 
though, when he spends an evening listening to 
Adam loudly making love to Miranda in the up¬ 
stairs apartment. It’s grim satisfaction to realize 
he’s the “first to be cuckolded by an artefact.” 
What man could compete with that stamina, 
those hydraulics? Charlie should have known: 
Resistance is futile. Crawling into Miranda’s 
bed several days later, he imagines he can still 
detect “the scent of warm electronics on her 
sheets.” 

McEwan, who won the 1998 Booker Prize for 
“Amsterdam,” is a master at cerebral silliness. 
He knows just how to explore the most complex 
issues in the confines of ridiculous situations. 

Trapped in an apartment-size version of 
“Westworld,” Charlie and Adam debate the 
essential nature of consciousness while vying 
for Miranda’s affections. Charlie is sure that his 
android cares for Miranda only “as a dish¬ 
washer cares for its dishes,” but Adam, who has 
perfect command of the world’s religious and 
philosophical writings, claims, “I’ve a very pow¬ 
erful sense of self and I’m certain that it’s real.” 
He’s earnest and lovesick — his romantic haiku 
would make Lt. Cmdr. Data blush — but he’s 
charged by a crystal-clear sense of righteous¬ 
ness that may not integrate well with the ethical 
morass of human experience. 


McEwan is incapable of writing a dull line, 
but his AI conundrums feel as fresh as a game of 
Pong. Fellow Trekkers will remember “Requi¬ 
em for Methuselah” (Season 3, Episode 19), in 
which Captain Kirk falls in love with a gorgeous 
robot named Rayna. 

But our fascination with artificially created 
humans reaches much further back than that 
— at least to Pygmalion in Greek mythology. 
Mary Shelley explored the existential agony of 
a manufactured being in the early 19th century. 
The Mechanical Turk — a fraudulent chess¬ 
playing contraption — sent minds spinning 
about the possibilities of artificial intelligence. 

By the time Czech writer Karel Capek coined 
the term “robot” in 1920, we were already well 
acquainted with the promise and peril of being 
replaced by our own machines. Isaac Asimov’s 
Three Laws of Robotics — starting with “A 
robot may not injure a human being” — feel 
more naive with each passing wave of layoffs. 

McEwan’s special contribution is not to 
articulate the challenge of robots but to cleverly 
embed that challenge in the lives of two people 
trying to And a way to exist with purpose. That 
human drama makes “Machines Like Me” strik¬ 
ingly relevant even though it’s set in a world that 
never happened almost 40 years ago. “Every¬ 
thing was rising,” Charlie notes, “hopes and de¬ 
spair, misery, boredom and opportunity.” Amid 
rampant inflation and permanent unemploy¬ 
ment, Charlie says, “We could become slaves of 
time without purpose.” Adam cheerily observes, 
“From a certain point of view, the only solution 
to suffering would be the complete extinction of 
humankind.” 

But such nihilism is anathema to McEwan. He 
is not only one of the most elegant writers alive, 

he is one of the most astute at crafting moral 
dilemmas within the drama of everyday 
life. 

True, contending with an attractive 
synthetic rival is a problem most 
of us won’t have to deal with 
anytime soon (sorry, Alexa), 
but figuring out how to 
treat each other, how to 
do some good in the 
world, how to create 
a sense of value in 
our lives, these 
are problems 
no robot will 
ever solve 
for us. 


iStock illustration 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 


NEW ON DVD 

“Tito and the Birds”: Directors Gustavo 
Steinberg, Gabriel Bitar and Andre Catoto 
deliver a heartwarming and inspirational 
story through a lavish design that flows with 
beauty and strength. Their fluid style of 
animation wipes away the traditional stiff 
borders to make the film look like it is alive. 
The production is both staggeringly beauti¬ 
ful in look and story. 

The film is a cautionary tale presented 
through a shy 10-year-old boy who is called 
on to do heroic things in a world on the 
brink of a pandemic. It is not a disease that 
threatens the world, but fear that manifests 
itself through the crippling and then trans¬ 
formation of people. 

Tito realizes the research his father had 
been doing for years could provide the cure. 
All he has to do is find a way to utilize the 
local pigeon population and their songs to 
create a way to counteract the fear. That 
mission becomes more and more impossible 
as those around him are consumed by fear. 

The release contains both the original 
Portuguese language version of the film 
with English subtitles, and the English 
language dub, as well as an interview with 
Steinberg and Bitar as a bonus feature. 



Shout! Factory 


Tito is the 10-year-old hero of the animated 
film “Tito and the Birds,” now on DVD. 

“A Place to Call Home: The Complete 
Collection”: This period drama, which 
debuted on Acorn TV, follows nurse Sarah 
Adams (Marta Dusseldorp) after she re¬ 
turns home to 1950s Australia after being in 
Europe for 20 years. It doesn’t take long for 
Adams to become involved in the lives of the 
wealthy Bligh family, from dashing widower 
George (Brett Climo) to his demanding 
mother, Elizabeth (Noni Hazlehurst). 

Although the series is gorgeously filmed, 
it is the strong cast and smart writing that 
makes it such a strong offering. At the top 
of the list is Dusseldorp, who brings both an 
intelligence and timeless beauty to the role. 

The collection also includes two hours of 
bonus features. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Target: St. Louis”: Exposes the conspir¬ 
acy of the U.S. Army’s aerosol radiation test¬ 
ing in segregated neighborhoods of North 
St. Louis during the Cold War. 

“Escape Room”: Six strangers gather for 
what they think is a fun time in an escape 
room only to discover they are playing for 
their lives. 

“The Green Inferno”: The 2013 film 
about a group of student activists captured 
by a pack of bloodthirsty cannibals is being 
rereleased. 

“Destroyer”: Nicole Kidman plays a 
self-destructive detective who must pull 
herself together when the head of a drug 
ring returns. 

“Shameless: The Complete Ninth Sea¬ 
son”: William H. Macy stars in this cable 
series featuring one of the most functional 
dysfunctional families on television. 

“Farinelli”: In the 18th century, during 
Handel’s time, no man could eclipse the 
fame or passion of the opera singer Fari¬ 
nelli. 

“I Spit on Your Grave: Deja Vu”: Woman 
who suffered through attack and acts of 
revenge faces a new threat to her life and 
her daughter’s. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 



BBC America 

Jodie Comer is Villanelle in “Killing Eve.” The TV show also starring Sandra Oh is back Saturday for season 2 on AFN-Prime. 


Jodie Comer bewitching in her killer role on ‘Killing Eve’ 


By Yvonne Villarreal 

Los Angeles Times 

M ost internet searches are 
pretty forgettable. But for 
Jodie Comer, tapping her 
manicured fingers across 
her phone screen on a recent day, the 
results for this one needed to be shared. 

“I mean, come on,” she says, holding 
out the phone to reveal a collection of 
photos of a shirtless Bruce Springsteen 
on the beach. 

It’s the sort of sly bait maneuver that, 
were this a scene playing out in “Kill¬ 
ing Eve,” would end in the death of the 
credulous victim distracted by 
the American icon at the hands 
of the ruthless assassin that 
Comer wickedly plays. 

Comer’s performance as 
Villanelle in the BBC America 
series is hard to shake — her le¬ 
thal smile alone can be a source 
of obsession. But in person 
Comer is chatty and friendly, a 
world away from the brutal and 
enigmatic Villanelle. 

There are no cold, emotionless turns 
with the 26-year-old English actress. No 
worry that she’ll smile at you one mo¬ 
ment and knock over your ice cream the 
next. Or, you know, stab your eye with a 
hairpin as she did to one helpless victim 
in Season 1 of “Killing Eve.” 

Comer had appeared in a string of 
British television shows before “Kill¬ 
ing Eve,” but her captivating perfor¬ 
mance as the unhinged assassin with a 
killer wardrobe has thrust her into the 
spotlight — the kind where admiration 
is immortalized in GIFs, memes and 
Halloween costumes. 

Adapted by Phoebe Waller-Bridge 
from Luke Jennings’ “Codename Vil¬ 
lanelle” novellas, “Killing Eve” follows 
Villanelle (Comer) and the British 
intelligence agent. Eve Polastri (Sandra 
Oh), trying to stop her. After a break¬ 
out debut season last year helmed by 
Waller-Bridge that landed on many TV 
critics’ best lists, the darkly comic espio¬ 
nage thriller returns for its sophomore 
outing on Saturday on AFN-Prime. 


Fans of the show were eager to find 
out what’s happened to their favorite 
psychopath after she was stabbed by 
Eve in the Season 1 finale. 

“Going into Season 2, there’s a bit of 
comfort because you know that you have 
something that resonates with people 
and something people like,” Comer says. 
“But then it definitely adds the pressure 
of just the expectations.” 

Expectations aren’t all that familiar 
to Comer. Her parents, whom she still 
lives with in Liverpool, work far outside 
the entertainment business: Her father 
is a sports massage therapist, and her 
mother works for a public transportation 


company. It was in Liverpool, at a local 
weekend drama workshop, that she de¬ 
veloped an affinity for performing — but 
the thought of making a career out of it 
seemed far-fetched. 

By the time she was a teen, she had 
landed her first professional acting gig 
and would go on to star in a number of 
TV projects, including “Thirteen,” “The 
White Princess” and “Doctor Foster.” 

Before “Killing Eve” came along. 
Comer had grown restless during a 
seven-month slump in roles. But as 
the story goes, she met Waller-Bridge 
at a BAFTA afterparty in 2017. An 
impromptu gathering later in Comer’s 
hotel room led to their first introduction. 

“I was trying not to freak out,” Comer 
says, “because I just think she is such 
a talent.” A few months later, the call 
came about “Killing Eve.” 

Sally Woodward Gentle, an executive 
producer on the series who helped cast 
Comer, recalled how impressively the 
actress leaned into the show’s goal of re¬ 
versing the expectations of an assassin. 


“We didn’t want someone who, when 
they walk down the street, you think, 
‘Oh, they could kill somebody,”’ Gentle 
says. “We wanted someone who you 
could sit beside on the tube and not give 
it a second thought. Jodie brings layers 
to this role that are so extraordinary.” 

To prepare for the role. Comer did 
research into the characteristics of a 
psychopath and their relationships with 
other people. What struck her about Vil¬ 
lanelle, she points out, is her humor. 

“She’s got a wit about her that I did 
not expect,” Comer says. “I do remem¬ 
ber when I saw the word ‘assassin’ I was 
like, ‘oh, hell.’ I thought of femme fatale 


Sally Woodward Gentle 

“Killing Eve” executive producer 

and leather catsuits and a chaise lounge 
— really overtly sexual, and I was like, 

‘I just don’t know. How much nudity will 
this girl have in this series?’ I should 
have known better.” 

The show’s success, and Comer’s per¬ 
formance, has Hollywood taking notice. 
She’ll star opposite “Wonder Woman’s” 
Gal Gadot in the remake of Agatha 
Christie’s “Death on the Nile,” and she 
begins production next month on the 
sci-fi action film “Free Guy,” in which 
she plays a video game programmer and 
an avatar in the game she created. 

Comer gives all the credit to her on¬ 
screen alter ego for the way it’s enabled 
people to see her versatility. 

“What I am really appreciating is that 
people now want to meet me and have 
conversations with me and see what I 
want to do and what films interest me,” 
she says. “I’ve never been in that posi¬ 
tion. It’s just nice that people are like, I 
don’t know, maybe taking me seriously.” 

And, yes: “It’s kind of fun when 
they’re scared of me too.” 


We didn’t want someone [for the role] who, when they walk 
down the street, you think, “Oh, they could kill somebody.” 
We wanted someone who you could sit beside on the tube 
AND NOT GIVE IT A SECOND THOUGHT. ^ 
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More than just the baby blues 

Researchers ID risk factors that can help determine best treatment for postpartum depression 



By Juli Fraga 
Special to The Washington Post 

A fter Ann’s daughter was born, the infant cried a 
lot because of acid reflux. “When she wouldn’t 
stop, I got angry. I felt like a monster,” said Ann, 
who requested that she be identifled only by her 
middle name because of privacy concerns. 

At first, the new mother chalked up her irritability 
and guilty feelings to stress and sleep depriva¬ 
tion, but when the worrisome feelings lin¬ 
gered, Ann knew something was wrong. 

When her daughter was 6 months 
old, Ann saw her physician, who 
diagnosed her with postpartum 
depression (PPD), the most com¬ 
mon complication of childbirth, 
affecting 1 in 7 women, accord¬ 
ing to the American Psycho¬ 
logical Association. 

Symptoms of the illness 
can include frequent tearful¬ 
ness, feelings of hopelessness, 
fatigue and, in rare instances, 
thoughts of self-harm. 

Researchers from Northwest¬ 
ern University, in January, iden¬ 
tifled four risk factors that may 
help physicians and mental-health 
professionals predict the seriousness 
of postpartum depression. The factors 
are: education, the number of children a 
woman has, ability to function at work and at 
home, and depression severity at four to eight weeks 
postpartum. The study findings show that postpartum 
depression can vary in severity, which can affect the type 
of treatment a woman might need to recover. 

“This information can help us predict the severity of 
maternal depression, which can benefit the well-being of 
a mother early on,” said Sheehan Fisher, lead author of 
the study and assistant professor of psychiatry and be¬ 
havioral sciences at Northwestern University’s Feinberg 
School of Medicine. 

The longitudinal study included 507 women diagnosed 
with postpartum depression. Each woman completed 
mental-health questionnaires and clinical interviews 
at four to eight weeks, three months, six months and 12 
months postpartum. 

According to the researchers, postpartum depression 
can fall into three categories: gradual remission, partial 
recovery or chronic severe. “Women who partially im¬ 
prove and those with chronic depression are at a higher 
risk of relapse,” Fisher said. 

After her diagnosis, Ann expected to recover, but 
her depressive symptoms never entirely went away 
— even after taking an antidepressant. Nine months 
after seeing her physician, the feelings of irritability 
and worry grew stronger. 

“I knew something wasn’t quite right because I 
started isolating from others,” Ann said. Still, the return 
of intense feelings caught her off guard, because her 
physician never mentioned that they could become 
severe again. 

Before becoming pregnant, Ann had struggled with 
depression, a risk factor for postpartum depression. 

Her physician never asked about her mental-health 
history, Ann said. As a result, she was never 
screened for the disorder during pregnancy or 
immediately after giving birth, she said. 

Early depression screenings may keep moms 
such as Ann from falling into the shadows. 

Fisher said that mental-health screenings 
can help identify at-risk women who might 
otherwise go untreated. “Mothers with se¬ 
vere depression are less likely to receive 
mental-health counseling, but early 
intervention and tailored treatment is 
an essential part of their recovery,” he 
said. 

Symptoms of severe prenatal and 
postpartum depression can include 
feelings of hopelessness and anhe- 
donia, a loss of interest in things, 
which can make it challenging 
for these women to make it to 


their prenatal checkups, according to Fisher. 

“Moms who don’t receive regular prenatal care are 
less likely to be screened for mental-health concerns, 
which can make early intervention more difflcult,” he 
said. 

Although postpartum depression is common, each 
woman’s symptoms can vary, which means treating the 
illness doesn’t always fit into a “neat little pack¬ 
age,” said Samantha Meltzer-Brody, a psychia¬ 
trist specializing in reproductive medicine 
at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. She explained that per¬ 
sonalized medicine could improve 
prenatal and postpartum men¬ 
tal-health care for mothers. 
“Women diagnosed with 


a 


Women diagnosed with 
breast cancer receive 
personaiized treatment 
based on the type of 
cancer they have, which 
markediy improves 
treatment outcomes. 

We need a simiiar 
way to taiior perinatai 
mentai-heaith care. 


breast cancer receive per¬ 
sonalized treatment based 
on the type of cancer they 
have, which markedly 
improves treatment out¬ 
comes. We need a similar 
way to tailor perinatal 
mental-health care,” Melt¬ 
zer-Brody said. 

To do this, clinicians need 
to discern between the dif¬ 
ferent types of perinatal mood 
concerns. “What is often la¬ 
beled as ‘postpartum depression’ 
could be another mental illness, 
such as bipolar disorder. And some 
women experience primarily postpartum 
anxiety symptoms,” Meltzer-Brody explained. 
Similar to postpartum depression, postpartum anxiety 
can cause feelings of irritability and ruminating thoughts 
to arise. However, mothers with anxiety may also experi¬ 
ence physical discomfort such as nausea, dizziness and 


Samantha Meltzer-Brody 

psychiatrist, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 


shortness of breath. 

And sometimes, the two illnesses overlap. For instance, 
the latest research findings found that 64 percent of 
women with chronic postpartum depression also strug¬ 
gled with anxiety. 

Kate Rope, 45, a mother of two children in Atlanta, 
suffered from postpartum anxiety. “I had a medically 
complicated pregnancy, which left me feeling anxious 
about my health and the health of my baby,” she said. 

At that time. Rope was seeing a psychotherapist, but 
talking about her worries wasn’t enough to make them 
go away, she said. “By the time my baby was 9 months 
old, my brain was exhausted, and I wasn’t sleeping very 
much,” Rope added. 

After months of endless worry and anxiety, she saw a 
reproductive psychiatrist who prescribed anti-anxiety 
medication. “Within two weeks, I felt like I exhaled for 
the first time in months,” Rope said. 

Although Rope’s anxiety intensified after her baby was 
born, it had been present throughout her life. 

“Anxiety has always been a ‘go-to’ emotion for me, 
especially during stressful times. But there’s a spectrum 
of struggle, and it wasn’t crippling until after I had my 
first child,” she said. 

Given her history. Rope was at a higher risk for a peri¬ 
natal mood concern, but she was never screened for the 
disorder, she said. 

Meltzer-Brody said learning about a woman’s men¬ 
tal-health history should be an essential component of 
prenatal care. 

“We cannot tell women their ‘postpartum depression’ 
will be quickly resolved without taking into account their 
personal histories,” she said. 

The Food and Drug Administration approved the first 
drug for postpartum depression, called brexanolone, last 
month. 

“My hope with brexanolone is that it will be an impor¬ 
tant new treatment tool for appropriate women that suffer 
from severe PPD,” said Meltzer-Brody, who was the aca¬ 
demic principal investigator for the drug’s clinical trials. 
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T/\llcyll Barents struggle to determine 

IvU^II Odll right age for kids’first phone 


By Karen D’Souza 

The Mercury News 

atherine Amores is shop¬ 
ping around for a new 
smartphone, but it’s not for 
her. It’s for her 8-year-old 
son Jacob. The stay-at-home mom 
says she will feel safer if her sec¬ 
ond-grader has an iPhone with him 
at all times. 

“Everything I see on the TV 
news makes me worry all the time. 
There was a school lockdown in our 
neighborhood recently. That’s why I 
think it is very important to get him 
a smartphone,” said the Hayward, 
Calif, mother of three. “Being able 
to get ahold of him immediately will 
give me peace of mind.” 

As smartphones dominate our 
daily lives, many parents feel pres¬ 
sured to buy them for their children 
at younger and younger ages. Some, 
like Amores, fear losing touch with 
their kids in a crisis. Others believe 
the devices offer priceless educa¬ 
tional opportunities or worry their 
kids will feel left out because their 
friends have phones. 

By the age of 13, 83 percent of 
kids have their own phone — up 
from just 34 percent in 2012, ac¬ 
cording to a Common Sense Media 
report last year. And a widely cited 
2016 report by Influence Central 
put the average age for a child to 
get a cellphone at about 10, though 
some experts say that is trend¬ 
ing downward. As the age drops, 
parents are left wrestling with the 
question of how young is too young 
for a smartphone. 

“Phones are status symbols 
especially in our tech-worshipping 
society. But it is parents’ responsi¬ 
bility to make the right call for each 
child, not just ‘because everyone has 
one,”’ said Caroline Knorr, parent¬ 
ing editor at Common Sense Media. 
“The risk with younger kids getting 
phones is that the devices are very 
powerful and require some level of 
maturity and responsibility.” 

California students could soon 
be restricted or banned from using 
smartphones at school under a bill 


proposed by Assemblyman A1 Mu- 
ratsuchi, D-Torrance, which would 
require schools to limit or pro¬ 
hibit the use of cellphones on school 
grounds. Experts have long warned 
that exposing children to smart¬ 
phones too soon poses a long list 
of potential dangers, from health 
concerns to social setbacks. 

“Research tells us that increased 
use of screens is associated with 
poorer academics, obesity, de¬ 
creased fitness, reduced social 
interaction and disturbed sleep,” 
said Richard Bromfleld, a professor 
of psychology at Harvard Medical 

I I By the age 
of 13, 

I 83 percent 
of kids have 
i their own 
phone — up 
from just 
34 percent 
in 2012. 

phones and other screens for more 
than seven hours a day are more 
likely to experience premature thin¬ 
ning of the cortex, the outermost 
layer of the brain that processes 
thought and action, according to a 
2018 study released by the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Yet many parents feel that the 
risks of a scary world are more 
pressing worries. Amores wants to 
give her son a smartphone, instead 
of a flip phone, so she can video chat 
with him and pinpoint his location. 

“I feel like there is no safe place 
anywhere,” Amores, 24, said. “If he 
has the phone on his body, we will 
be able to trace his location.” 

Adamma Ison hasn’t gotten her 
4-year-old son Jeremiah a smart¬ 
phone, but she has let him use 
her Samsung so much he thinks it 
belongs to him. Jeremiah began 
watching YouTube to learn letters. 


numbers and shapes around the age 
of two. She says the phone has been 
a great educational tool. 

“It can be hard to hold a small 
child’s attention, but YouTube catch¬ 
es his attention and keeps it,” said 
Ison, 39, who lives in Vallejo, Calif. 
“It has helped him absorb complex 
information, expand his vocabulary 
and teach him life skills.” 

Eighty one percent of parents 
with children age 11 or younger let 
their child watch videos on YouTube 
and 34 percent do so regularly, ac¬ 
cording to a report last year from 
the Pew Research Center. However, 
having the internet in your pocket 
also means running the risk of 
addiction to constant stimulation, 
doctors say. 

“My biggest worry is the way too 
much smartphone, and social media 
in all its forms, trains a child’s brain 
to think about nothing but the latest 
tweet, text or ping,” said Bromfleld. 

That’s why Emma Wrankmore’s 
children don’t have phones. She 
worries they would distract her 
children, Blake, 10, and Natalie, 7, 
from the pleasures of childhood like 
climbing trees and playing tag with 
friends at the park while also expos¬ 
ing them to cyberbullying. 

“I plan to hold out as long as I 
can,” said the Fremont, Calif, moth¬ 
er. “Elementary school feels too 
young to me. I will probably give in 
once the m^ority of the school class 
has them so I don’t feel cruel — but 
don’t know when that will be.” 

Two years ago, Brooke Shannon 
started the online Wait Until 8th 
pledge, a national movement urging 
parents to hold off on smartphones 
until 8th grade or age 14. The 
pledge only kicks in when 10 other 
families in your kid’s grade and 
school have also signed up. 

“We all got swept away by the 
tidal wave of technology. It’s been 
very normalized so that every¬ 
where you go, you see little kids 
using smartphones,” said Shannon, 
who started the effort after seeing 
legions of first- and second-graders 
with smartphones. “But the fact is 
that it’s not good for them.” 



School. 

The very 
structure 
of the 
brain can 
be re¬ 
wired by 
too much 
exposure 
to a smart¬ 
phone as 
a child, 
scientists 
warn. Chil¬ 
dren who 
use smart- 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LI 

Lisa Smith Molinari 

Maintaining bridges 
between past, future 

I slow down through the toll booth just long enough 
for my EZ Pass to trigger the bar to lift and the light 
to blink from red to green. My car picks up speed on 
the ramp’s incline. The road rises higher and higher, 
over the mammoth concrete bridge piers and toward 
the first suspension tower soaring skyward. The land on 
either side of the roadway falls quickly beneath me. In my 
peripheral vision, I sense the navy blue of the bay’s deep 
waters, which sparkle brightly at this time of the day. 

This part of the bridge always makes me feel like I am 
taking off on an airplane, hurtling toward the sky. On my 
way somewhere far, far away, but exciting nonetheless. 
Worries are left behind, replaced momentarily by a sense 
of adventure. 

In reality, my trip is only a few miles. From our house 
to the navy base that sits on the other side of the bay. And 
my adventure is grocery shopping. 

But as my car reaches the bridge’s apex, I have a view 
of the whole world. 

My world. 

My island town is behind me on my right, its marinas 
dotted with clusters of boat masts that look like sewing 
pins at this distance. It seems as though I can see the 
entire east passage of the Narragansett Bay, shimmering 
200 feet below me. I see the hazy outline of remote Block 
Island, 13 miles beyond the point where the protective 
bay meets the wild ocean. I see my destination, New¬ 
port, chockablock with colonial houses, buildings, bars, 
restaurants, supermarkets, museums, church steeples, 
boats, schools, beaches and tourists. I see the military 
base where we lived before my husband retired from the 
Navy two years ago, with its familiar mishmash of build¬ 
ings, base housing and marching grounds decorated with 
glossy painted cannons, torpedoes and ships’ anchors. 

As I pass under the second tower, I remember why we 
stayed here. After many PCS moves, we wanted to settle 
in a place where we could Anally buy a permanent home. 
And new jobs, integrate into the community and try to 
become locals. But we knew transitioning to civilian 
life wouldn’t be easy. Twenty-eight years of military life 
seeps into one’s blood. We picked a home only a bridge 
away from the Navy base where, when we sip our morn¬ 
ing coffee on the front porch, we can hear the national 
anthem floating over the bay. 

To stay connected to the military culture that was 
still dear to us, my husband joined our town’s posts of 
the American Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

We started a local social group of Navy veteran couples 
we dubbed “The Old Salts.” We keep in touch with the 
friends we made at old duty stations. We support military 
causes. I write about military issues. We shop at the com¬ 
missary. We bank at Navy Federal. My husband uses the 
VA Clinic. We drop by the O’ Club for a drink every now 
and again. 

The periodic rumble of the expansion joints rouses me 
from my thoughts. I realize that this bridge to the Navy 
base is not the only link we’ve relied upon to ease our 
transition from active duty to civilian life. When leaving 
the military, one can easily become an island unto one¬ 
self, cut off from what was once so familiar. It’s important 
to And the bridges that span the distances between the 
military community, the civilian community, and family 
and friends. 

The suspension cables flash by as my car coasts down 
the flnal slope toward Aquidneck Island and the Navy 
base. One day soon, this bridge will take us on a trip to 
London to see our daughter who is studying there, to 
our favorite summer vacation spot in North Carolina, to 
Providence to go to an Italian restaurant, to New York 
City to deliver our daughter for a summer internship, to 
the train station to pick up my mother, to Boston to see 
my husband’s best friend, to Pittsburgh to see mine. 

And, when my errands are done today, my car will 
climb to the top of my world again, where this bridge will 
take me home. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


THE INSIDE STORY 

BY GRANT THACKRAY / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


Grant Thackray (rhyn 
T-shirts and house-m; 
see) to find combinat 

ACROSS 
1 [Hah!] 


with “daiquiri”) is 25 and lives in Portland, Ore. He lists his day jobs as writing pub 
s that worked. This is Grant’s fourth crossword for The Times. —W.S. 

49 Flavorer of 100 Preceder of “And 

much black candy that’s final!” 


6 Something that 
might be packed 
with juice, informally 
12 Home of Velazquez’s 
“Las Meninas” 

17 Forerunners of MP3 s 

20 “Do_!” (emphatic 

agreement) 

211958 No. 1 hit in 
a foreign language 

22 Concern for a samurai 

23 One situp, e.g. 

24 Who has trouble 

reaching a 

windshield to place a 
ticket? [1989, 1982] 

27 Who once boasted, 

“I’m so mean, I 
make medicine 

28 Enthusiastic Spanish 

cry 

29 Lao-_ 

30 Smack 

31 Protest any 

involvement 

33 Former Wisconsin 

senator Feingold 

34 Sore 

36 Bill_, “Ohver 

Twist” thief 

38 Shout at a pool 

39 Major leagues 
42 Talk show host 

Johnny’s children? 
[2015, 2006] 

45 “There’s the catch!” 

47 Moist towelette 


Online subscriptions: Today’s 
puzzle and more 
than 4,000 past puzzles, 
nytimes.com/crosswords 
($39.95 a year). 


50 Vietnamese New Year 
52 Traitor who gets on 
one’s nerves? [2006, 
2002] 

55 Noir weapon 

56 Catches flies 

58 Detox 

59 The planets, before 

2006 

61 Item that may 
accompany 
chopsticks 
and a ramen bowl 

63 Baghdad’s_City 

64 TV ad 

66 Long building project, 

69 Montezuma’s foe 

70 Small screen 

superimposed on a 
large screen ... 
or a hint to this 
puzzle’s shaded 
squares 

75 Venomously biting 

78 Forked over 

79 Med. plans 

80 “_first you don’t 

succeed .. 

84 Cheetah mascot of 
Cheetos 

86 Chinese greeting 
88 Still not caught 

91 Line often in Latin 

92 Big_(praise, 

slangily) 

95 Prepares for guests 
who don’t like their 
coffee black? [2017, 
1996] 

97 Lead-in to Pen 

98 Seat in the classic 

photograph “Lunch 
Atop a Skyscraper” 


101 Laddie’s refusal 

102 Initiated global 
conflicts? [1977, 
2012] 

106 Visits during a 
vacation 

108 Bendy blades 

109 Huffs 
lllSinger Sumac 
112 Spill something 
115 Sister of Moses 
117School-cafeteria food, 

pejoratively 
118 Chart 

120 Broad Australian 
accent, informally 

122 Unexplained ability 

123 Selection of 
billfolds for medical 
professionals? [2016, 
2008] 

127 Chicken_king 

128 Let float, as a 
currency 

129 Ticker lines? 

130 That is 

131 “Dragons’_” 

(British equivalent 
to “Shark Tank”) 

132 Ones picked out of 
hneups 

133 Slobbery kiss 

134 Flies in the face of 
someone? 

DOWN 

1 Its name means 

“three strings,” but it 
can have up to 21 

2 _jacket 

3 Blew out of proportion 

4 Enjoy 



5 Chicago paper, 

informally 

6 Beetle Bailey’s rank: 

Abbr. 

7 Eat quickly 

8 Draft picks 

9 Demand from 

a police interrogator 

10 “Black-ish” father 

11 “Boatercycle” 

12 That of this clue is 

awkward 

13 Blowout 

14 Santa_winds 

15 “Is the risk worth it?” 

16 Carnivora and 

Rodentia 

17 Good manners 

in kindergarten 
drawing? [1997, 
2004] 

18 Supermarket section 

19 Command from a 

dentist 

25 Meddles (with) 

26 Justice Kagan 

32 Superior to a 6-Down 
35 Most bohemian 

37 “Uh, that is to say .. 

38 A brigantine has two 

40 Actor Bremner 

of “Wonder Woman” 

41 Mona Lisa, for one 

43 Org. based in Langley, 

Va. 

44 “That reminds me 

45 Fundamentals 

46 Spanish greeting 
48 Muscle builder 
51 Recipe amts. 

53 Plucky sort? 

54 “Leave no_ 

unstoned” (jocular 
phrase) 



56 Hershey toffee bar 

57 “Yoo-hoo!” 

60 Accompaniers of 

62 Prefix with puncture 
65 Young seal 

67 Popular brunch 

options 

68 Prefix with terrorism 
71: 

72 “Weekend Update” 

co-anchor beginning 
in 2014 

73 “Sounds good!” 


74 Russia, once 

75 Fictional company 

behind earthquake 
pills and dehydrated 
boulders 

76 Outlets, of a sort 

77 Smaller piece of 

cookware? [1953, 
2017] 

81 Where the action is 

82 Contents of the Rio 

Grande 

83 Head to France? 

85 Unsophisticated sorts 
87 Bank job 


89 50 before 

90 Where to 

be among Hmong 

93 _Xing 

94 Snores 

96 Urban layout 

98 Agenda topper 

99 Stately residence 

103 Bee: Prefix 

104 Do research (on) 

105 It cuts along the 
grain 

107 Wear down 
110 “Good thinking!” 


113Bad feeling 
114Borschtbase 
115Drink at Valhalla 

116 Catalina, e.g. 

117 Flight part 
before a landing 

119 Lead-in to stratus 
or cumulus 
121Takeafall 

124 Nurse’s training, for 

125 “_is me!” 

126 Suffix with legal 


GUNSTON STREET 



MOM SAYS 1 TAKB 
AFTER HER MORE 
THAN you, IS 
THAT A SOOD 


NOW WILL IT BE BQOt> 
FOR YOUR SPOUSE? 

I THINIC NOT... 


“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 
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Starsk^Stripes. 15 years IN AFGHANISTAN 




The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 
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FACES 



sting, shown Jan. 28, 2018, at the Grammy Awards, will begin a Las Vegas residency next year. 
“Sting: My Songs” wiil take place at The Colosseum at Caesars Palace, beginning May 22, 2020. 

Sting plans 16-show Las Vegas residency next year 


By Mesfin Fekadu 
Associated Press 

in City? More like Sting City. 

Grammy-winning superstar Sting is 
heading to Las Vegas to launch a residency 
next year. 

Sixteen performances of “Sting: My Songs” will 
take place at The Colosseum at Caesars Palace, 
beginning May 22, 2020. Shows are also planned 
for June, August and September. 

“Visually, sound-wise, dancing — it’s going to be 
a Vegas show. I’m really committed to that,” Sting 
said in an interview with The Associated Press. 
“I am a little frightened and a little excited at the 
same time.” 

Tickets for the general public, starting at $59, go 
on sale May 3. 

Sting said he’s been offered a residency in Vegas 
in the past, but he felt it wasn’t the right time: “I 
always thought, T’m not quite ready for that. I’m 
still a touring animal.’ (Now) I’m ready.” 

Residencies in Vegas once were meant for acts 
heading into retirement or in the final stretch of 
their careers, but that’s changed with contempo¬ 
rary artists going to the city to perform, from Jen¬ 
nifer Lopez to Lady Gaga. 

Sting said he likes the idea of performing at a 
single venue every night, compared to traveling 
city-to-city on a normal tour. 


“Being in one place is actually a different, spiri¬ 
tual vibe,” the English performer said. “Welcom¬ 
ing people into your house — that’s basically what 
it’s going to be. I’ll be telling the story of my life 
through songs. I’ve had a long, interesting life and 
I can’t wait.” 

Before he heads to Vegas, Sting has a string of 
projects in the works: He’ll tour the United King¬ 
dom with Shaggy (they won the best reggae album 
Grammy this year for their collaborative album 
“44/876”); he has a number of solo shows in the 
United States and around the world; and he will 
release a new album, “My Songs,” on May 24. 

The album finds Sting re-shaping and re-imag- 
ining some of his biggest hits. 

“We weren’t treating the original recordings as 
holy relics or museum pieces ... we were just hav¬ 
ing fun with the songs,” said the 67-year-old, add¬ 
ing that his voice is now “different to what it was 
30, 40 years ago. It has more texture, a richness 
to it.” 

His song “Shape of My Heart” will also appear 
on the new album. The tune has been sampled by a 
number of artists throughout the years, from rap¬ 
per Nas to Grammy-winning R&B singer Monica 
to English singer Craig David, who collaborated 
with Sting when he re-worked the song in 2002. 

The most famous version is Juice WRLD’s 
“Lucid Dreams,” one of the biggest hits of the last 
year. 



Rami Malek to play villain 
in 25th James Bond movie 


From wire services 

The 25th James Bond movie 
and Daniel Craig’s fifth and final 
installment as 007 is heading 
home to Jamaica. 

Craig, Bond producers Barba¬ 
ra Broccoli and Michael G. Wil¬ 
son, and director Cary Fukunaga 
on Thursday launched the film 
from the Caribbean island nation 
where Ian Fleming wrote all of 
his Bond novels. The still untitled 
film will be partly set in Jamaica, 
which was also a setting in “Dr. 
No” and “Live and Let Die.” 

Rami Malek is joining the cast 
as the villain. The recent Oscar- 
winner said in a videotaped mes¬ 
sage that he’ll make sure Bond 
“will not have an easy ride of it” 
in Bond 25. 

The film finds Bond out of 
active service and enjoying a 
tranquil life in Jamaica, produc¬ 
ers said. That changes when his 
CIA friend Felix Leiter (Jeffrey 
Wright) turns up asking for help. 

Aside from Jamaica, filming 
locations include Italy, Norway 
and London, with studio produc¬ 
tion based at Pinewood Studios 
outside London. Returning cast 
members include Lea Seydoux, 
Ben Whishaw, Ralph Fiennes and 
Naomie Harris. Production will 
begin Sunday. 

Bond 25 is due out April 8, 
2020. 

Spears strikes back 
at rumors about health 

Britney Spears has set the re¬ 
cord straight about her health, 
shutting down “out of control” 
rumors and shedding light on the 
“stress and anxiety” that have en¬ 
snared her family. 

“All is well,” she said in a video 
posted Tuesday, adding that she’ll 
“be back very soon.” 

The 37-year-old pop star re¬ 
cently checked into a mental 
health facility after supporting 
her father and the rest of her fam¬ 
ily through ongoing health strug¬ 
gles, including a second surgery. 

She popped back online this 
week to address rumors, death 
threats to her family and team, 
and “so many crazy things” that 


have been swirling since then. 

“My situation is unique, but I 
promise I’m doing what’s best 
at this moment,” she said. “Your 
love and dedication is amazing, 
but what I need right now is a 
little bit of privacy to deal with all 
the hard things that life is throw¬ 
ing my way. If you could do that, I 
would be forever grateful.” 

Spears told fans not to believe 
everything they read and hear. 

Springsteen readies a 
Western-style album 

Fresh off his Broadway run. 
New Jersey’s Bruce Springsteen 
looked West for inspiration on a 
new album he’s planning to re¬ 
lease on June 14. 

The 13-song disc is his first new 
studio album in five years. Titled 
“Western Stars,” Springsteen 
said Thursday the album draws 
some inspiration from southern 
California pop records of the late 
1960s and early 1970s. 

He’s releasing a song and video 
called “Hello Sunshine” after 
midnight on Thursday. 

Ron Aniello produced and plays 
on the album, which also has con¬ 
tributions from Springsteen’s wife 
Patti Scialfa, Jon Brion, David 
Sancious, Charlie Giordano and 
Soozie Tyrell. 

“This record is a return to my 
solo recordings featuring charac¬ 
ter-driven songs and sweeping, 
cinematic orchestral arrange¬ 
ments,” he said. “It’s a jewel box 
of a record.” 

Among the song titles are 
“Hitch Hikin’,” “Sleepy Joe’s 
Cafe,” “Chasin’ Wild Horses” and 
“There Goes My Miracle.” 

Other news 

■ Ken Kercheval, who played 
perennial punching bag Cliff 
Barnes to Larry Hagman’s 
scheming oil baron J.R. Ewing on 
the hit TV series “Dallas,” died 
Sunday. He was 83. 

■ Mark Medoff, a playwright 
whose “Children of a Lesser God” 
won Tony and Olivier awards and 
whose screen adaptation of his 
play earned an Oscar nomination, 
died Tuesday. He was 79. 


Nora Roberts sues Brazilian author, cites ‘multi-plagiarism’ 


By Hillel Italie 

Associated Press 

Best-selling novelist Nora Roberts is 
suing a Brazilian writer for copyright in¬ 
fringement, alleging that Cristiane Ser- 
ruya has committed “multi-plagiarism” on 
a “rare and scandalous” level. 

In papers filed Wednesday morning in 
Rio de Janeiro, where Serruya lives, Rob¬ 
erts called Serruya’s romance books “a lit¬ 
erary patchwork, piecing together phrases 
whose form portrays emotions practically 
identical to those expressed in the plain¬ 
tiff’s books.” Citing Brazilian law, Roberts 
is asking for damages at 3,000 times the 
value of the highest sale price for any Ser¬ 
ruya work mentioned in the lawsuit. 

“If you plagiarize, I will come for you,” 
Roberts said via telephone. “If you take my 
work, you will pay for it and I will do my 


best to see you don’t write again.” 

Roberts added that she would donate 
any damages from the lawsuit to a literacy 
program in Brazil. 

In a telephone interview Wednesday with 
the AP, Serruya called herself a “fanatic” 
of Roberts’ work. But she denied copying 
her and said she had not received notifica¬ 
tion of any lawsuit. 

Serruya added that she often used ghost 
writers for parts of her books and “could 
not guarantee that no part was copied” by 
them. 

Serruya said she is using software to 
analyze her books. 

“My books are big. In a book of 120,000 
words it’s difficult to know how many sup¬ 
posedly came from a work of Nora Rob¬ 
erts,” she said. 

Roberts’ suit alleges that Serruya’s nov¬ 
els, all apparently self-published, have cop¬ 


ied passages from dozens of other authors 
too. 

Roberts also criticized Amazon.com for 
not being more vigilant about the books 
sold on its site. Roberts and other authors 
have complained that Amazon’s Kindle 
Unlimited e-book subscription program, 
for which royalties are based on how many 
pages are read the first time the customer 
reads them, is an incentive for unscrupu¬ 
lous writers to quickly throw together ma¬ 
terial from other sources. 

“Amazon didn’t find any of this,” Rob¬ 
erts said to the AP of Serruya’s books, not¬ 
ing that she had been tipped off by readers 
and fellow writers. “And that strikes me as 
a problem.” 

As of earlier this week, most of Serruya’s 
work had been removed from Amazon, al¬ 
though many books remained available 
on Barnes & Noble.com, Google Play and 


elsewhere. In a recent statement to the AP, 
Amazon said that it takes “violations of laws 
and proprietary rights very seriously.” 

Serruya has faced allegations from sev¬ 
eral other writers and even inspired the 
Twitter hashtag #CopyPasteCris. In Feb¬ 
ruary, author Courtney Milan titled a blog 
posting “Cristiane Serruya is a copyright 
infringer, a plagiarist, and an idiot,” and 
cited numerous passages from Serruya’s 
“Royal Love” that closely resembled Mi¬ 
lan’s “The Duchess War.” Serruya apolo¬ 
gized on her Twitter account, and called 
allegations she had plagiarized “distress¬ 
ing.” She has since left Twitter. 

Roberts is one of the world’s most popu¬ 
lar and prolific authors, with hundreds of 
millions of copies sold. She was initially 
known for romance books, but also writes 
mainstream fiction and publishes crime 
novels under the penname J.D. Robb. 
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OPINION 

Why Dems shouldn’t impeach Trump - yet 


By Doyle McManus 
Los Angeles Times 

WASHINGTON 
n the wake of the redacted report 
from special counsel Robert Mueller, 
Democrats were gripped by im¬ 
peachment fever: Did Mueller’s find¬ 
ings demand that Congress launch formal 
proceedings to remove President Donald 
Trump from office? 

But the debate, while vigorous, already 
seems to be receding. The surprise wasn’t 
how many Democrats demanded impeach¬ 
ment, but how few. 

Of 19 declared presidential candidates, 
only three insisted that impeachment begin 
now: Elizabeth Warren, Kamala Harris 
and Julian Castro. Even House progres¬ 
sives were divided; firebrand freshman 
Alexandria Ocasio Cortez, of New York, 
demanded action, but few joined her. 

Instead, most House members are taking 
the advice of their speaker, Nancy Pelosi. 
The best course, she told them in a confer¬ 
ence call Monday, is to take a deep breath, 
continue investigating Trump’s conduct 
on many fronts, build more public support 
— and defer the question of impeachment 
until later. 

“We can investigate Trump without 
drafting articles (of impeachment),” Pelosi 
reportedly told her colleagues. “Let’s see 
where the facts take us.” 

She’s right. There are several reasons 
launching impeachment proceedings now 
would be a bad move for Democrats. 

Politics first. Polls show that most voters 
don’t want Congress to impeach Trump, 
although as many as two-thirds of Demo¬ 
crats favor the idea. Impeachment may be 
a winning issue in a Democratic presiden¬ 
tial primary, but a potential loser in a gen¬ 
eral election. 

If impeachment proceedings start, they’ll 
draw massive media attention — and that, 
too, would pose a danger for Democrats. 
Dramatic hearings over removing Trump 


could make it impossible for them to win 
attention to proposals on health care, edu¬ 
cation or any other issue. 

That’s not only Pelosi’s view; it’s Bernie 
Sanders’, too. 

“If for the next year and a half, going 
right into the heart of the election, all that 
the Congress is talking about is impeach¬ 
ing Trump, Trump, Trump, Trump ... that 
works to Trump’s advantage,” the Vermont 
senator said Monday. 

Even if the Democratic-run House votes 
to impeach the president, that merely sends 
the issue to the Senate, where the Repub¬ 
lican majority would almost certainly re¬ 
ject it. Many voters would see a stillborn 
impeachment as a waste of congressional 
time — and Trump as a victim, if not a 
martyr. An impeachment that dies in the 
Senate would allow the president to declare 
himself acquitted of all charges, much as 
he has claimed — falsely — that Mueller’s 
report gave him a “total exoneration.” 

In the view of Pelosi and her advisers, a 
slower, more methodical approach is more 
likely to help turn Trump out of office. 

An impeachment based solely on Muel¬ 
ler’s report would rest on only one solid 
charge: Trump’s attempts to obstruct in¬ 
vestigations into his conduct. 

Mueller found 10 episodes of potential 
obstruction, and Rep. Jerrold Nadler, D- 
N.Y., chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, has said several appeared “im¬ 
peachable.” But at least six House commit¬ 
tees are investigating issues Mueller didn’t 
touch — and those, too, could produce evi¬ 
dence for an impeachment inquiry. 

Nadler’s Judiciary Committee is probing 
whether Trump broke campaign finance 
laws or misused his office for personal gain. 
Rep. Adam Schiff, D-Calif, who heads the 
House Intelligence Committee, is seek¬ 
ing information on Trump’s business ties 
to Russia. Rep. Maxine Waters, D-Calif, 
chairwoman of the House Financial Ser¬ 
vices Committee, is looking into Trump’s 
other financial dealings — and so on. 


In addition, federal and state prosecutors 
in New York have launched investigations 
into Trump’s real estate empire, his taxes, 
contributions to his inaugural committee, 
and the $280,000 paid to two alleged for¬ 
mer mistresses. 

If those inquiries turn up wrongdoing, 
an impeachment process would have more 
charges to consider — and public support 
for impeachment might grow. 

Still, Warren and others have argued, 
there’s a question of principle here: Doesn’t 
the House have a constitutional duty to im¬ 
peach the president? 

“There is no political inconvenience 
exception to the United States Constitu¬ 
tion,” Warren said at a televised forum on 
Monday. 

That’s true. But the Constitution mere¬ 
ly makes impeachment available to the 
House; it doesn’t require it. Congress does 
have a duty to hold the president account¬ 
able for his actions, but impeachment is 
only one of several methods it can use. It’s 
an option, but not a goal in itself 

Democrats who hesitate to demand im¬ 
peachment hearings aren’t shirking their 
duty or excusing Trump’s conduct. They 
might just be exercising prudent judgment 
— and focusing on effective action instead 
of symbolic gestures. 

In any case, Pelosi isn’t ruling out im¬ 
peachment as firmly as she did a month 
ago. 

“If it is what we need to do to honor our 
responsibility to the Constitution—if that’s 
the place the facts take us—that’s the place 
we have to go,” she told her colleagues. 

But she’s still saying the question should 
wait until more evidence is gathered. 

That seems sensible. After more inves¬ 
tigations, Americans will know better 
whether impeachment is warranted. Bet¬ 
ter to make that decision slowly and well 
than fast but badly. 

Doyle McManus is a Washington columnist for the 
Los Angeles Times and director of the journalism 
program at Georgetown University. 


Sri Lanka has come a long way, but not all the way 


By Martin Schram 

Tribune News Service 

S adly, suicide bombings have long 
been part of the history and culture 
of life — that is, terrorism’s horrific 
ending of life — in the small island 
nation of Sri Lanka, just off the eastern 
coast of India. 

It was a generation ago when a youth I’ve 
called Kittu got caught up in the life spiral 
that led him in 2001 to follow his leaders’ 
orders, strap on his deadly explosive jacket 
and set out on his assignment to assassi¬ 
nate a high-level intelligence official. And 
this past Easter Sunday, when coordinated 
suicide bombings killed more than 300 
people in Sri Lanka, I found myself think¬ 
ing about Kittu and the stunning twists of 
his life story. 

I had recounted Kittu’s tale in my 2003 
book, “Avoiding Armageddon,” about the 
danger that terrorists might someday ac¬ 
quire poorly secured weapons of mass 
destruction. Fortunately, Sunday’s tragic 
explosions in Sri Lanka didn’t involve nu¬ 
clear, chemical or biological weapons. But it 
reminds us of the lessons we must remem¬ 
ber about the human turmoil that propels 
youths around the world to choose paths of 
suicidal terrorism. And the other lessons 
we still overlook about what can happen 
when leaders ignore urgent warnings. 

Kittu was just 13 when a battle between 
Army troops and the then-Tamil Tiger reb¬ 
els suddenly surrounded his family’s small 
farm in 1990. He saw his mother and father 


run toward the army, waving their hands, 
seeking protection for the family. He saw 
the soldiers’ gunfire, saw his parents fall 
dead. Kittu fled and joined the Tamil Ti¬ 
gers so he could someday pay back the 
army that killed his parents. 

The Tamil Tigers had pioneered suicide 
bombing, led the world in those deadly mis¬ 
sions accomplished. At first Kittu didn’t 
realize he was being trained to be a suicide 
bomber. Then he was issued his specially 
designed explosive training jacket. “We 
train on that jacket over and over again,” 
said Kittu. “We would set off the detona¬ 
tor several times until we lose the fear of 
doing it.” 

Finally, he got his assignment: Assas¬ 
sinate the high-level intelligence official. 
“Personal details, whether he has parents, 
children, we have never been told,” Kittu 
explained. “... What we are told is that this 
man has done this damage to us and there¬ 
fore he must be zeroed.” 

Kittu headed out on the assignment he 
knew would be the last day of his life. But 
somehow the government found out and 
he was captured before he reached his 
target. So he did what he’d sworn to do 
— popped two cyanide capsules into his 
mouth. But before he bit the capsules, he 
realized he didn’t want to die. So when a 
soldier grabbed his jaw, Kittu spit out the 
capsules. That’s why he lived and could tell 
us his story, a year after his capture. 

“I am leading a good life,” he said. “... 
now my life is much better. ... I am a civil¬ 
ian now.” But Kittu was not yet an entirely 


free man. He lived in a halfway house, 
where he was being rehabilitated and edu¬ 
cated by his official government minder. 
“And I have basically learned so much 
about life now,” he said, gratefully. Kittu’s 
minder was the Sri Lankan intelligence of¬ 
ficer who, on that twist-of-fate day he was 
captured in 2001, had been his assigned 
target. 

That Kittu’s story became a story of life 
— and not another tragedy of youthful sui¬ 
cide and mass murder — is an optimistic 
lesson in our world that has too often wit¬ 
nessed religion being used to justify blood¬ 
shed. Years ago, Sri Lanka peacefully 
resolved its Tamil Tiger era of Hindu-ver- 
sus-Buddhist violence. 

But last Sunday’s highly coordinated at¬ 
tacks, perpetrated with the proclaimed co¬ 
ordination of Islamic State, have plunged 
Sri Lankans into new depths of mourning 
and anger over the new era of religiously 
fueled tragedy that has befallen their na¬ 
tion. Apparently, that anger is heightened 
by the Sri Lankan government’s failure to 
react quickly after receiving detailed ad¬ 
vance warnings that should have led offi¬ 
cials to prevent the attacks. 

Yet Kittu’s tale reminds today’s grieving 
Sri Lankans, and all the world, of a time 
when Sri Lanka’s government acted quick¬ 
ly — and positively — to prevent a suicidal 
assassination but also save and redeem the 
would-be assassin. 


Martin Schram, an op-ed columnist for Tribune 
News Service, is a veteran Washington Journalist, 
author and TV documentary executive. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Columbine survivor knows guns 
can thwart mass shooters 
The Ledger of Lakeland, Fla. 

For much of last week, residents of Lit¬ 
tleton, Colo., paused to commemorate the 
20th anniversary of the Columbine High 
School massacre. 

Two student gunmen murdered a dozen 
students and a teacher that spring day, 
then committed suicide, the culmination 
of a plot designed to kill 500 people using 
guns and homemade bombs. The shock of 
such violence on a pacific, affluent subur¬ 
ban school campus shook much of America 
and causes Columbine to live on in our con¬ 
sciousness, even as its death toll has been 
superseded by massacres at Sandy Hook 
Elementary School and Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas High School. 

During last week’s tearful recollec¬ 
tions, candlelight vigils, survivors’ updates 
and the weird and sad tale of a reportedly 
Columbine-obsessed young woman from 
Florida whose trek to Colorado led many 
to fear violence during the activities but 
ended with her taking her own life, many 
may have missed the story of Evan Todd. 

Twenty years ago Todd was a 15-year- 
old sophomore in the school library work¬ 
ing on an English paper when the shooters 
entered the room. They immediately shot 
in his direction, wounding him, and then 
made their way around the room, shoot¬ 
ing 22 fellow students, killing 10. At one 
point one of the shooters approached Todd, 
pressed a gun against his head and asked 
why he shouldn’t be killed. Todd recalled 
stammering an answer about never having 
done anything to either of them, and after a 
pause, the shooters left the library, and let 
Todd live. He was the last student to speak 
to them. 

Todd has said he believes prayer saved 
his life that day. But since then, he has 
pushed for a different kind of intervention 
in instances such as Columbine. 

Todd has become a gun rights activist, 
including carrying a concealed weapon 
of his own, and his pet cause is allowing 
teachers to carry guns in schools. 

This month, as the Columbine anniver¬ 
sary neared, he told a Colorado radio re¬ 
porter, “What actually stops these from 
happening? And in the world we live in, a 
firearm is one of those ways. And a fire¬ 
arm would have saved lives at Columbine. 

“Had I not gone through it, I don’t know if 
I would have the same perspective,” Todd 
added. “But Fve seen evil in this world. 
And ignoring it never does anything.” 

That reiterated a message he shared last 
year, both with the media around the 19 th 
anniversary of the massacre and to com¬ 
munity groups and state lawmakers in 
campaigning for a bill permitting teachers 
to carry guns, which was proposed by one 
of Todd’s former schoolmates and a survi¬ 
vor of the massacre. 

Gun opponents repeatedly maintain this 
is a bad idea that does nothing to enhance 
school safety. In fact, as the gun control 
group Moms Demand Action for Gun Sense 
in America argues, panicky, ill-trained 
teachers will make things more danger¬ 
ous. That’s quite a commentary about the 
judgment of people we entrust with our 
children for six to eight hours each day. 

Additionally, we know it’s a fallacy to 
argue that more guns means more murder. 
The gun-related homicide rate in America 
today is half what it was a quarter-cen¬ 
tury ago, even as millions more guns have 
been sold in that time. And we know from 



Betty Boatner, a sister of James Byrd Jr., talks during a prayer vigil at James Byrd 
Memorial Park in Jasper, Texas, on Wednesday. The vigil was held to pray for John 
William King and Byrd. King was executed Wednesday for the dragging death of Byrd. 


reviews of both Columbine and Douglas 
high schools that law enforcement did not 
respond adequately to save lives, thus leav¬ 
ing victims, like Evan Todd, to the mercy 
of the killers. 

The urge to deny people the right to 
defend themselves — and in the case of 
Florida schools, to defend children — from 
homicidal maniacs is a strange one. Law¬ 
makers cannot make teachers or anyone 
else carry guns, but if we learn anything 
from the recent Columbine retrospective, 
it should be that prohibiting self-defense 
via gun can be a matter of life and death. 

Christian voters thankful for 
Trump’s action on their issues 
The Free Press of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Democrats, with good reason, have fre¬ 
quently chided deeply religious American 
Christians for voting for Donald Trump in 
2016. 

The president, who is a thrice-married, 
frequently mean-spirited, largely nonreli¬ 
gious individual, nevertheless has favored 
legislation important to that segment of 
voters. 

Religious voters, if they can’t have a can¬ 
didate whose personal life inclines closely 
to their values — a Jimmy Carter or a 
George W. Bush, who were more forward 
about their religious convictions — at least 
want somebody who talks a good game but 
follows the talk with action. 

Right or wrong, they see Trump that 
way. But, increasingly, they see neither the 
convictions nor the talk from Democrats. 

Take last weekend’s bombings in Sri 
Lanka, which targeted a Christian minor¬ 
ity in a predominantly Buddhist country. 
Nearly 300 people died and more than 500 
were injured at three churches, three ho¬ 
tels and a housing complex. 

Whether or not Democrats played fol¬ 
low the leader or had a strategy in some 
convoluted way for responding, former 
President Barack Obama weighed in on 
Twitter at 10:02 a.m. on Easter Sunday by 
saying “the attacks on tourists and Easter 
worshippers in Sri Lanka are an attack on 
humanity.” 

By definition, “Easter worshippers” are 
Christians, but for some reason he couldn’t 
bring himself to use that term. 

It was mindful of Obama’s presidency 
when he was unable to characterize the 
radical Muslims carrying out terrorist at¬ 
tacks as members of the Islamic faith. He 
didn’t want to lump the terrorists in with 
good Muslims, he said, and impugn an en¬ 
tire religion. 

The president, of course, had also pointed 
out at the 2015 National Prayer Breakfast 


Ryan Welch, The Beaumont (Texas) Enterprise/AP 


that Americans should not “get on our high 
horse” about radical Islam since “people 
committed terrible deeds in the name of 
Christ” centuries ago. 

Yet, the terrorists continued to slaughter 
innocents in the name of Islam. 

On Sunday, following Obama’s tweet, at 
10:45 a.m. Rep. Ami Bera, D-Calif, tweet¬ 
ed that he was “deeply saddened over the 
horrific acts of violence against Easter 
worshippers and tourists.” 

At 11:08 a.m., Jared Polis, the Demo¬ 
cratic governor of Colorado, tweeted that 
he was heartbroken “to learn about the at¬ 
tacks on tourists and Easter worshippers 
in Sri Lanka.” 

At 12:59 p.m., former San Antonio Mayor 
Julian Castro, who is a declared 2020 
Democratic presidential candidate, tweet¬ 
ed that “the evil of these attacks on Easter 
worshippers and tourists in Sri Lanka is 
deeply saddening.” 

And, finally, at 1:17 p.m., former presi¬ 
dential candidate Hillary Clinton said she 
was “praying for everyone affected by 
today’s horrific attacks on Easter worship¬ 
pers and travelers” — at least she didn’t 
say “tourists” — “in Sri Lanka.” 

The wording, though perhaps just Demo¬ 
crats falling in behind their former leader’s 
phrase, was nonetheless eerie. 

If Democrats can’t embrace the word 
“Christian” or “Jesus” — a video of once 
and future House Speaker Nancy Pelosi 
trying to do just that in 2010 went viral 
— how will they attract deeply religious 
voters who chose Trump, flaws and all? 

Several already have made attempts and 
wound up as the hypocrites they accuse 
the president of being. 

Pete Buttigieg, the mayor of South Bend, 
Ind., and a self-avowed Christian, is the lat¬ 
est to fall in the trap. In a recent interview 
with USA Today, he allowed as to how God 
has chosen a side. 

“We need to not be afraid to invoke ar¬ 
guments on why Christian faith is going to 
point you in a progressive direction,” he 
said. 

Buttigieg went on to say he was “re¬ 
luctant to comment on another person’s 
(faith),” then preceded to comment nega¬ 
tively on Trump’s. Since then, he’s also 
trashed the Christian faith of Vice Presi¬ 
dent Mike Pence. 

On Monday, though, during a CNN town 
hall in New Hampshire, perhaps know¬ 
ing some who might be on the fence about 
Trump might be watching, he decided God 
hadn’t chosen sides. 

“At the very least,” Buttigieg said, “we 
should be able to establish that God does 
not have a political party.” 

For him and for the rest of the crowded 
Democratic field, it’s a matter of authentic¬ 


ity. Voters didn’t find it in Obama, who got 
4.5 million fewer votes in 2012 than in 2008 
but won a second term against a weak Re¬ 
publican. Some of them oddly found it in 
Trump, who wasn’t the solid family man 
his predecessor was but was willing to give 
voice to — and try to accomplish — what 
members of the electorate wanted. 

The deeply religious part of that elec¬ 
torate is no different. They’re not looking 
for perfection — and wouldn’t ever find 
it, anyway — but do want a candidate who 
gives more than lip service to their faith 
and then works toward honoring what has 
been promised. 

We don’t believe at this point skeptical 
Trump voters have found such a candidate 
on the Democratic side. 

Byrd’s killer is dead, but his 
hate-filled views sadly endure 
Houston Chronicle 

The execution Wednesday of John Wil¬ 
liam King for the 1998 lynching of James 
Byrd Jr., who was chained to a pickup 
truck and dragged to death, didn’t bring 
the victim back to life. It didn’t erase the 
heartbreak of the loved ones Byrd left be¬ 
hind. Neither did it remove the stain that 
the atrocity left on the East Texas town of 
Jasper, where the murder occurred. So, 
what purpose did King’s execution serve? 

The FBI says hate crimes in America, 
most of them motivated by race or ethnicity, 
have increased. Few compare to what hap¬ 
pened to Byrd. While walking home late at 
night, he accepted a ride from three white 
guys in a pickup. The driver was Shawn 
Berry. The other two. King and Lawrence 
Russell Brewer, had been members of a 
skinhead prison gang called the Confed¬ 
erate Knights of America. They attacked 
Byrd, beat him into submission, wrapped 
one end of a chain around his ankles, the 
other end to the truck’s ball, and dragged 
him for 3 miles. Part of Byrd’s body was 
found near a cemetery; the rest a mile and 
a half up the road. 

All three men were convicted of capi¬ 
tal murder. Brewer was executed in 2011. 
Berry, who cooperated with authorities, 
was sentenced to life in prison and will be 
eligible for parole in 2038. King’s fate was 
set after the US. Supreme Court rejected a 
last-minute appeal Wednesday evening. 

King was a walking, talking advertise¬ 
ment for racism. His many body tattoos in¬ 
cluded a black man hanging from a tree, a 
robed Ku Klux Klansman, a swastika and 
the words “Aryan Pride.” Prosecutors said 
King was an “exalted cyclops” of the Con¬ 
federate Knights of America and recruited 
white troops for an imagined race war. 

Did King’s execution have a purpose 
other than vengeance? Executions usu¬ 
ally don’t. Research has shown them to 
also be poor deterrents to future crimes. 
Capital punishment has more to do with 
retribution than justice. But King’s ex¬ 
ecution could be different. That’s if his 
story of unbridled racism could be used to 
bury the misguided notion that memorials 
and traditions honoring the Confederate 
States of America should be treated with 
reverence. 

Klan and skinhead groups use emblems 
that link them to the Confederacy for a 
specific reason: Like them, the rebel states 
were united by racism. Failing to preserve 
slavery, the former Confederate states con¬ 
tinued to treat black people as inferior to 
whites by enacting segregation laws that 
stayed on the books into the 1960s. 

Many blacks and others view commem¬ 
orations of the Confederacy as endorse¬ 
ments of the historical subjugation of black 
people. That doesn’t mean other folks can’t 
be proud of their ancestors. They were 
fighting for a racist cause, but most were 
soldiers, not murderers like King and the 
two others who killed Byrd. That pride, 
however, shouldn’t be endorsed by state 
governments whose citizens also include 
people who aren’t descendants of Confed¬ 
erate soldiers and sympathizers. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 





ACROSS 

1 Venus, to Serena 
4 Sad 

8 Padlocked 
fastener 

12 E.T.’s craft 

13 Slithery 

14 New York 
canal 

15 Sobriquet 

17 Karate level 

18 Poolroom prop 

19 Livid 

20 Fury 

22 Coal source 
24 Loathe 


50 Hotel furniture 

51 Boston team, 
for short 

DOWN 

1 Day light? 

2 Had a 
Hammer” 

3 Relating to 
Plato’s teacher 

4 Dugout seating 

5 Plumbing woe 

6 Einstein’s 
birthplace 

7 CBS logo 

8 Semitic language 


21 Sitarist Shankar 

22 Odometer 
reading 

23 On the rocks 

25 Cracker spread 

26 Natives of Rome 

27 Poet Sandburg 

28 Young foxes 
30 Borscht 

veggie 

33 Gushes with 
pride 

34 Street edge 

36 Bakery array 

37 Canyon sound 

38 Incite 


MK. riTZUU&U, rouK 
T£l^-YCAK-OLP GRAW&ON 
JU$T GKOPGP M£, mP 
GQM£TUm& L£WP... 


f ...AW rW£A/ TOLP H£. IF I 
CAN’T TAKE n, I GUOULPN'T 
$E IfJ THE mifJEAG 



MY SAP. 1 ACCIPEfJTALLY 
LEFT A NEWAPAPEK 

LYING AKOUNP, ANP HE 
KEAP GOME OLP QUOTEG FROM 
PONALP TRUMP ANP HIG 
GON. NOW HE WANTG TO 

"MY SAP" CAN'T FIX 

£l/ERyTWIUS. _ 

_ {nU'RE RIGHT. 

SE JUGT 






25 “The — Papers” 
(Dickens novel) 

29 Bird (Pref.) 

30 Hay bundles 

31 — chi 

32 Fined for 
speeding, e.g. 

34 Shopper’s aid 

35 Geese 
formations 

36 Selects from 
a group 

37 Everglades 
wader 

40 Delhi dress 

41 Hip 

42 Popular 
playground 
game 

46 Corridor 

47 Adhesive 

48 Born abroad? 

49 Rhyming 
tributes 


9 Region 

10 Sediment 

11 Seeger or 
Sampras 

16 Winslet of 
“Titanic” 

19 Pen fluids 

20 “Huh?’ 


39 Actor’s quest 

40 Gulf War 
missile 

42 Old CIA foe 

43 -de-France 

44 Zodiac cat 

45 Superman 
foe Luthor 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



4-26 CRYPTOQUIP 


RZRS GWPMIW CPGW CRYTGT 

PJ CMFQRS YFR UPZRFRQ LS 

QRSTR JMF, GWYG PSR LT 

GWR WYLFLRF UYFFLRF. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: WHAT COULD YOU 
CALL THE OVERHEAD MONEY NEEDED TO 
MAINTAIN A MOVING STAIRWAY? ESCALATING 
COSTS. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: C equals B 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Asian desert 
5 Weep loudly 
9 Swiss peak 

12 Mideast gulf 

13 “Night” author 
Wiesel 

14 Life story 

15 Pantheon 
members 

16 Quest 

17 Director Howard 

18 Region 

19 Texter’s “Wow!” 

20 Full house, e.g. 

21 Dolphins’ org. 

23 Here (Fr.) 

25 Used a hoe 
28 Put a price on 

32 Dole out 

33 Stage 

34 Show bad 
posture 

36 Creatures 

37 Your 

38 Ornate vase 

39 Corn castoffs 
42 Tavern 

44 Party pooper 

48 Small battery 

49 Ireland 

50 Theater box 

51 Norm (Abbr.) 

52 Swampy terrain 

53 Portent 

54 That lady 


55 River to the 
Baltic 

56 Get one’s 
feet wet? 

DOWN 

1 Quite 
enthusiastic 

2 Bloodhound’s 
clue 

3 Eliot’s “Adam —” 

4 Important details 

5 Observe 

6 Grad 

7 Improvise 

8 Allow 

9 Start of a spell 

10 King of the 
jungle 

11 Frogs’ hangout 

20 Everywhere 


22 Command 
to Fido 

24 Prank 

25 “Now, where 
— I?” 

26 Right angle 
27“Xanadu” band 

29 Cooking fuel 

30 Ballpark fig. 

31 — Moines 

35 Cross 

36 Stovetop feature 

39 Mama — Elliot 

40 Swearword 

41 Commanded 
43 Suffix for billion 

45 “Arrivederci —” 

46 On in years 

47 Actor Hackman 
49 Punk-rock 

subgenre 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



4-27 CRYPTOQUIP 


D MRHGLRM DM VBO 
VHCSZAJGY VRZC XBSZYZDCZ 
PZTBXZ OZTAZMBAU HJ OMBMZ. 


ORZ’O BYPADLRM VDMR XZ! 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: EVEN THOUGH BOTH 
BEASTS OF BURDEN ARE COVERED IN DENSE 
FUR, THAT ONE IS THE HAIRIER CARRIER. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: X equals M 
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Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or emaii MemberServices®stripes.com for more information. 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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Get the news 
that matters to you, 
from the source you trust 



Daily Headlines Q Veterans News Q Military History Q and more 
Sign up now for Stars and Stripes FREE eNewsletters 

STARSIQ^STRI PES. 
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STARS 

Presents 


kAND. 


STRIPES, 


A STARS AND STRIPES PODCAST 


A new podcast from the unique perspective only 
Stars and Stripes can provide. 

Join us as we examine the influence of private military 
contracting on today’s armed forces. 

Explore the culture, history, myths and facts of the new 
reality of modern warfare. 


Listen Now on 

w AppStore | GoogdePlay 

and on Stnpei 


Hosted by MJchelle Harven and 
Air Force veteran Desmon Farris 


Available Now 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Optioned RHP 
Cody Anderson to Columbus (IL). Re¬ 
called RHP Jefry Rodriguez from Colum¬ 
bus. 

DETROIT TIGERS - Placed LHP Blaine 
Hardy on the 10-day IL. Recalled RHP Zac 
Reininger and LHP Jose Manuel Fernan¬ 
dez from Toledo (IL). 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS - Selected the 
contract of RHP Matt Ramsey. Designat¬ 
ed LHP Sam Freeman for assignment. 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Optioned OF 
Jake Cave and RHPs Tyler Duffey and 
Kohl Stewart to Rochester (IL). Recalled 
RHPs Kohl Stewart and Fernando Rome¬ 
ro from Rochester. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Optioned RHP 
Chad Green and C Kyle Higashioka to 
Scranton/Wilkes-Barre (IL). Reinstated 
C Gary Sanchez from the 10-day IL. Re¬ 
called LHP Stephen Tarpley from Scran¬ 
ton/Wilkes-Barre. 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Traded INF 
Ryne Ogren to Baltimore for RHP Mike 
Wright. 

TAMPA BAY RAYS - Optioned RHP 
Austin Pruitt and SS Andrew Velazquez 
to Durham (IL). Reinstated LHP Blake 
Snell from the 10-day IL and IB Ji-Man 
Choi from the restricted list. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Sent 2B Rougned 
Odor to Nashville (PCL) for a rehab as¬ 
signment. 

TORONTO BLUE JAYS - Optioned OF 
Jonathan Davis to Buffalo (IL). 

National League 

CHICAGO CUBS - Optioned RHP Alec 
Mills to Iowa (PCL). Reinstated INF David 
Bote from paternity leave. 

COLORADO ROCKIES - Optioned RHP 
Jeff Hoffman to Albuquerque (PCL). Re¬ 
instated INF Daniel Murphy from the 10- 
day IL. 

MIAMI MARLINS - Sent RHP Austin 
Brice to Jupiter (FSL) for a rehab assign- 

MiLwAUKEE brewers - Optioned 
RHP Adrian Houser to San Antonio (PCL). 
Recalled SS Tyler Saladino from San An¬ 
tonio. 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Sent 2B Kevin 
Newman to Indianapolis (IL) for a rehab 
assignment. 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS - Optioned RHP 
Daniel Ponce de Leon to Memphis (PCL). 
Reinstated OF Harrison Bader from the 
10-day IL. Sent RHP Luke Gregerson to 
Springfield (TL) for a rehab assignment. 

SAN DIEGO PADRES - Placed UT Jose 
PIrela on the 10-day IL, retroactive to 
Sunday. Recalled INF Ty France from El 
Paso (PCL). 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Sent RHP 
Justin Miller to Potomac (Carolina) for a 
rehab assignment. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

BALTIMORE RAVENS - Signed PK Jus¬ 
tin Tucker to a four-year contract exten¬ 
sion. 

CINCINNATI BENGALS - Exercised 
their option on CB William Jackson for 
one year through the 2020 season. 

DALLAS COWBOYS - Exercised their 
fifth-year option on RB Ezekiel Elliott. 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS - Signed DE 
Brian Robison to a one-day contract and 
announced his retirement. 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS - Exercised 
their fifth-year option on DL DeForest 
Buckner. 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS - Re-signed 
OL Tony Bergstrom. 

SOCCER 

M^or League Soccer 

MLS — Fined M Kaku an undisclosed 
amount and additional two-game sus¬ 
pension for reckless misconduct against 
Sporting Kansas City. Reinstatement of 
FC Cincinnati F Fanendo Adi. 

TENNIS 

USTA — Announced the resignation 
of U.S. Open tournament director David 
Brewer after this year’s championship. 

COLLEGE 

NEW JERSEY ATHLETIC CONFERENCE 

— Announced SUNY Oneonta, Wiscon- 
sin-Eau Claire, Wisconsin-La Crosse and 
Wisconsin-Whitewater will join the con¬ 
ference as affiliate members for tennis 
beginning with the 2019-20 academic 

BUFFALO — Agreed to terms with wom¬ 
en’s basketball coach Felisha Legette- 
Jack on a five-year contract extension. 

COLUMBIA (Mo.) — Named James Ar¬ 
nold director of athletics. 

CREIGHTON - Junior F Martin 
KrampelJ and Junior G Davion Mintz de¬ 
clared for the NBA draft. 

NOTRE DAME — Sophomore women’s 
basketball F Danielle Patterson Intends 
to transfer. 

SYRACUSE- Named Harold Warren 
women’s assistant soccer coach. 

WYOMING — Announced the retire¬ 
ment of Joe Legerski, women’s basket¬ 
ball coach. 


Pro soccer 

1 

Pro baseball 

1 

College baseball 


Eastern Conference 

W L T Pts GF GA 

D.C. United 5 2 2 17 13 9 

Montreal 4 3 2 14 11 14 

Toronto FC 4 1 1 13 18 11 

Philadelphia 4 3 1 13 12 9 

Columbus 4 4 1 13 8 9 

Orlando City 3 3 2 11 12 13 

New York City FC 2 1 5 11 10 11 

Chicago 2 3 3 9 12 12 

Cincinnati 2 4 2 8 8 13 

New England 2 6 1 7 6 15 

New York 1 4 2 5 8 9 

Atlanta 1 3 2 5 5 8 

Western Conference 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Los Angeles FC 7 1 1 22 25 7 

LA Galaxy 6 1 1 19 13 7 

Seattle 5 1 2 17 17 11 

FC Dallas 5 2 1 16 14 9 

Houston 4 1 1 13 13 8 

Minnesota United 3 3 2 11 17 15 

Real Salt Lake 3 4 1 10 10 14 

Sporting KC 2 2 3 9 15 11 

San Jose 2 5 1 7 12 19 

Vancouver 152 5 6 11 

Portland 15 1 4 9 18 

Colorado 0 6 2 2 12 23 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s games 
New York City FC 1, Chicago 0 
D.C. United 1, Columbus 0 
Montreal 3, New England 0 
LA Galaxy 0, Minnesota United 0, tie 
San Jose 2, Seattle 2, tie 

Saturday’s games 
Orlando City at New York City FC 
Portland at Toronto FC 
San Jose at FC Dallas 
Philadelphia at Vancouver 
Colorado at Atlanta 
Cincinnati at New York 
Columbus at Houston 
New England at Sporting Kansas City 
Sunday’s games 
Chicago at Montreal 
D.C. United at Minnesota United 
Los Angeles FC at Seattle 
Real Salt Lake at LA Galaxy 

Wednesday 
United 1, Crew 0 

D.C. United 1 0-1 

Columbus 0 0—0 

First half— 1, D.C. United, Rooney, 5, 
27th minute. 

Goalies— D.C. United, Bill Hamid, Chris 
Seitz; Columbus, Zack Steffen, Joe Ben- 
dik. 

Yellow Cards— D.C. United, Birnbaum, 
4th; Rodriguez, 80th. Columbus, Wil¬ 
liams, 25th; Jimenez, 69th. 

Earthquakes 2 , Sounders 2 

San Jose 1 1—2 

Seattle 0 2-2 

First half— 1, San Jose, Salinas, 3 (Er¬ 
iksson), 34th minute. 

Second half— 2, San Jose, Salinas, 4 
(Espinoza), 53rd; 3, Seattle, Leerdam, 3 
(Kee-Hee), 65th; 4, Seattle, Shipp, 2 (Lo- 
deiro), 67th. 

Goalies— San Jose, Daniel Vega, An¬ 
drew Tarbell; Seattle, Stefan Frei, Bryan 
Meredith. 

Yellow Cards— San Jose, Hoesen, 70th; 
Luis Felipe, 87th; Wondolowski, 90th. Se¬ 
attle, Bwana, 37th; Lodeiro, 78th. 

Galaxy 0, United 0 

Los Angeles 0 0-0 

Minnesota 0 0—0 

Goalies— Los Angeles, David Bingham, 
Matt Lampson; Minnesota, Vito Man- 
none, Bobby Shuttleworth. 

Yellow Cards— Los Angeles, Bingham, 
84th; Skjelvik, 90th. Minnesota, Metanire, 
40th. 

Impact 3, Revolution 0 

Montreal 0 3—3 

New England 0 0—0 

Second half— 1, Montreal, Shome, 
1, 79th minute; 2, Montreal, Jackson- 
Hamel, 1 (Lovltz), 85th; 3, Montreal, Jack- 
son-Hamel, 2 (Bayiha), 90th. 

Goalies— Montreal, Evan Bush, Clem¬ 
ent Dlop; New England, Cody Cropper, 
Matt Turner. 

Yellow Cards— Montreal, Piette, 72nd. 
New England, Caldwell, 58th. 

NYC FC 1, Fire 0 

Chicago 0 0—0 

New York City 1 0-1 

First half— 1, New York City, Castella¬ 
nos, 2 (Heber), 9th minute. 

Goalies— Chicago, David Ousted, Rich¬ 
ard Sanchez; New York City, Sean John¬ 
son, Brad Stuver. 

Yellow Cards-New York City, Chanot, 
7th; Ring, 16th; Tinnerholm, 37th; Castel¬ 
lanos, 67th. Chicago, Adams, 17th; Mi- 
hailovic, 75th; Schweinsteiger, 90th. 


W L T Pts GF GA 

North Carolina 10 1 4 6 1 

Portland 10 1 4 6 4 

Houston 10 1 4 2 1 

Utah 1 0 0 3 1 0 

Washington 1 1 0 3 2 1 

Chicago 0 0 2 2 5 5 

Reign FC 0 0 2 2 2 2 

Sky Blue FC 0 2 0 0 0 3 

Orlando 0 2 1 118 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Saturday, April 27 
Utah at Orlando 
Reign FC at Chicago 

Sunday, April 28 
Portland at Sky Blue FC 
North Carolina at Houston 


Major League Basebaii 

American League 
East Division 

W L Pet GB 

Tampa Bay 16 9 .640 — 

New York 14 10 .583 iy2 

Toronto 11 14 .440 5 

Boston 10 15 .400 6 

Baltimore 10 16 .385 &A 

Central Division 

Minnesota 13 9 .591 - 

Cleveland 13 10 .565 Vz 

Detroit 12 11 .522 iy2 

Chicago 9 14 .391 VA 

Kansas City 8 17 .320 61/2 

West Division 

Houston 15 9 .625 - 

Seattle 16 11 .593 'A 

Texas 12 11 .522 2'A 

Oakland 14 13 .519 2'A 

Los Angeles 9 16 .360 &A 

National League 
East Division 

W L Pet GB 

New York 13 11 .542 - 

Philadelphia 13 11 .542 - 

Atlanta 12 11 .522 'A 

Washington 11 12 .478 iy2 

Miami 7 17 .292 6 

Central Division 

St. Louis 15 9 .625 - 

Chicago 12 10 .545 2 

Pittsburgh 12 10 .545 2 

Milwaukee 13 13 .500 3 

Cincinnati 9 14 .391 S'A 

West Division 

Los Angeles 15 11 .577 - 

Arizona 14 11 .560 'A 

San Diego 14 11 .560 'A 

Colorado 11 14 .440 ^A 

San Francisco 11 14 .440 3y2 

Wednesday’s games 
Cleveland 6, Miami 2 
Kansas City 10, Tampa Bay 2 
Oakland 6, Texas 5 
San Diego 1, Seattle 0 
San Francisco 4, Toronto 0 
Baltimore 4, Chicago White Sox 3 
Boston 11, Detroit 4 
Houston 7, Minnesota 1 
N.Y. Yankees 6, L.A. Angels 5 
St. Louis 5, Milwaukee 2 
Colorado 9, Washington 5 
Atlanta 3, Cincinnati 1 
Arizona 11, Pittsburgh 2 
Philadelphia 6, N.Y. Mets 0 
Chicago Cubs 7, L.A. Dodgers 6 
Thursday’s games 
Detroit at Boston 
Cleveland at Houston 
N.Y. Yankees at L.A. Angels 
Texas at Seattle 
Arizona at Pittsburgh 
L.A. Dodgers at Chicago Cubs 
Atlanta at Cincinnati 
Miami at Philadelphia 

Friday’s games 

Oakland (Fiers 2-2) at Toronto (Stro- 
man 1-3) 

Tampa Bay (Morton 2-0) at Boston 
(Price 1-1) 

Baltimore (Cobb 0-1) at Minnesota 
(Perez 2-0) 

Cleveland (Kluber 2-2) at Houston 
(McHugh 3-2) 

Detroit (Norris 1-0) at Chicago White 
Sox (Rodon 3-2) 

L.A. Angels (Skaggs 1-2) at Kansas 
City (Duffy 0-0) 

Texas (Miller 1-1) at Seattle (KIkuchl 
1 - 1 ) 

N.Y. Yankees (Paxton 2-2) at San Fran¬ 
cisco (Bumgarner 1-3) 

Miami (Urena 1-3) at Philadelphia 
(Eickhoff 0-1) 

San Diego (Strahm 0-2) at Washington 
(Scherzer 1-3) 

Milwaukee (Anderson 2-0) at N.Y. Mets 
(deGrom 2-2) 

Colorado (Senzatela 1-1) at Atlanta 
(Fried 3-0) 

Cincinnati (DeSclafani 0-1) at St. Louis 
(Mikolas 2-1) 

Chicago Cubs (Hendricks 1-3) at Ari¬ 
zona (Ray 0-1) 

Pittsburgh (Archer 1-1) at L.A. Dodg¬ 
ers (Ryu 2-1) 

Saturday’s games 
Baltimore at Minnesota 
Oakland at Toronto 
Cleveland at Houston 
N.Y. Yankees at San Francisco 
Tampa Bay at Boston 
Detroit at Chicago White Sox 
L.A. Angels at Kansas City 
Texas at Seattle 
Cincinnati at St. Louis 
N.Y. Yankees at San Francisco 
San Diego at Washington 
Miami at Philadelphia 
Milwaukee at N.Y. Mets 
Colorado at Atlanta 
Chicago Cubs at Arizona 
Pittsburgh at L.A. Dodgers 
Sunday’s games 
Tampa Bay at Boston 
Miami at Philadelphia 
Oakland at Toronto 
Baltimore at Minnesota 
N.Y. Yankees at San Francisco 
Detroit at Chicago White Sox 
L.A. Angels at Kansas City 
Texas at Seattle 
Cincinnati at St. Louis 
N.Y. Yankees at San Francisco 
San Diego at Washington 
Milwaukee at N.Y. Mets 
Colorado at Atlanta 
Chicago Cubs at Arizona 
Pittsburgh at L.A. Dodgers 
Cleveland at Houston 


Wednesday’s scores 

EAST 

Albany (NY) 8, Falrleigh Dickinson 2 
Albertus Magnus at W. Connecticut, 
2, ccd. 

Alderson-Broaddus 9-10, Davis & El¬ 
kins 4-7 

Allegheny 6, Thiel 4 
Alvernia 13, Elizabethtown 4 
American International 12, Queens 
(N.Y.) 5 

Assumption 9, Stonehill 4 
Bethany (W.Va.) 6, Geneva 4 
Bloomsburg 12-12, Slippery Rock 6-13, 
2nd game, 8 innings 

Boston College 10, Bryant 5 
Bucknell 9, La Salle 7 
CabrInI 29, Delaware Valley 11 
Castleton 7, Colby-Sawyer 4 
Dartmouth 6, Siena 4 
Dean 11, Mass. Maritime 2 
Delaware 8, Md.-Eastern Shore 2 
Eastern 6, Haverford 4 
E. Connecticut 14, Becker 2 
Endicott 7, Tufts 0 
Fairfield 9, Stony Brook 1 
Farmingdale St. 9, Stevens Tech 2 
Fordham 8, St. Peter’s 5,10 Innings 
Franklin Pierce 8, Saint Anselm 2 
George Washington 18, Georgetown 6 
Harvard 8, UMass-Lowell 4 
Hilberts, Alfred St. 4 
Holy Cross 12, Hartford 6 
Hood 14, Juniata 3 
Husson 5-1, Thomas (Maine) 0-0 
Immaculate 13, Penn St.-Berks 8 
Jefferson 5, Wilmington (Del.) 2 
KeukaS, Medallle4 
Lasell 6-2, Albertus Magnus 5-14 
Lehigh 12, Coppin St. 3 
Le Moyne 11, Saint Rose 8 
Marist 11, Army 5 
Marymount (Va.) at Catholic, ppd. 
Merrimack 5, Bentley 2 
Monmouth 3, NJIT 1 
Mount St. Vincent 11, FDU-Florham 9 
N.J. City 11, Cairn 10 
Nichols 3, Worcester St. 0 
Nyack 14-3, Dominican (N.Y.) 0-11 
Old Westbury 5-7, New Rochelle 0-6 
Pace 8, New Haven 3 
Penn 5, Seton Hall 2 
Penn St. 3, Lafayette 2 
Penn St.-Abington at Gwynedd Mercy, 
ppd. 

Penn St.-Behrend 12, D’YouvIlle 0 

Pine Manor at E. Nazarene, ccd. 

Princeton 6, Villanova 4 

Rutgers 7, Iona 3 

Sacred Heart 13, Yale 10 

St. John Fisher 16, Elmira 1 

S. Connecticut 2, Adelphi 1 

S. Maine 4, Bates 1 

S. New Hampshire 12, St. Michael’s 3 

UConn 2, Rhode Island 1 

UMass 16, Quinniplac 9 

UMass-Dartmouth 7, Babson 5 

Wagner 3, Manhattan 2 

Wheeling Jesuit 6, Salem International 

Wesleyan (Conn.) 9, Coast Guard 4,10 
innings 

W. New England 6-10, Curry 3-2 

SOUTH 

Alabama 6, Jacksonville St. 3 
Alabama A&M at Austin Peay, ppd. 
Alabama St. 9, Florida A&M 4 
Belmont Abbey 9, Chowan 3 
Clemson 7, Tennessee Tech 4 
Coll, of Charleston 5, Georgia South- 

Cumberlands (Ky.) at Alice Lloyd, ccd. 


Barcelona Open 

Wednesday 

At Real Club de Tenis Barcelona 1899 
Barcelona, Spain 
Purse: $2.93 million (WT500) 
Surface: Clay-Outdoor 

Seconr? Round 

Felix Auger-Allassime (16), Canada, 
def. Malek Jaziri, Tunisia, 6-3, 7-6 (7). 

Daniil Medvedev (7), Russia, def. Al¬ 
bert Ramos-VInolas, Spain, 6-3, 2-6, 6-1. 

David Ferrer, Spain, def. Lucas Pouille 
(15), France, 6-3, 6-1. 

Roberto Carballes Baena, Spain, def. 
Nicola Kuhn, Spain, 6-7 (4), 6-4, 6-2. 

Mackenzie McDonald, United States, 
def. Gilles Simon (11), France, 6-3, 6-2. 

Rafael Nadal (1), Spain, def. Leonardo 
Mayer, Argentina, 6-7 (7), 6-4, 6-2. 

Guido Pella, Argentina, def. Karen 
Khachanov (6), Russia, 6-2, 7-6 (4). 

Benoit Paire, France, def. Pablo Car- 
reno Busta (12), Spain, 6-4, 6-7 (9), 6-1. 

Grigor Dimitrov (13), Bulgaria, def. Fer¬ 
nando Verdasco, Spain, 6-2, 6-7 (4), 6-3. 

Christian Garin, Chile, def. Denis 
Shapovalov (9), Canada, 7-5,6-2. 

Porsche Grand Prix 

Wednesday 
At Stuttgart, Germany 
Purse: $886,077 (Premier) 
Surface: Clay-Indoor 

First Round 

Belinda Bencic, Switzerland, def. Man- 
dy Minella, Luxembourg, 6-2, 6-4. 

Donna Vekic, Croatia, def. Giulia Gat- 
to-Monticone, Italy, 6-1, 7-5. 

Victoria Azarenka, Belarus, def. Vera 
Zvonareva, Russia, 7-5, 6-4. 

Hsieh Su-wei, Taiwan, def. Wang 
Qiang, China, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Anett Kontaveit (8), Estonia, def. Caro¬ 
line Garcia, France, 6-4, 6-3. 

Anastasia Pavlyuchenkova, Russia, 
def. Julia Goerges, Germany, 4-6, 6-2, 4-0 


East Carolina 10, Old Dominion 7 
Emmanuel (Ga.) 12, Limestone 7 
Florida St. 10, Stetson 4 
Furman 4, Georgia St. 3,11 innings 
McNeese 5, Louisiana Tech 3 
Miami 18, FlU 10 
MVSU 13, Tougaloo 9 
Navy 18, George Mason 12 
Nicholls St. 3, LSU-Alexandria 0 
Norfolk St. 5, N.C. Central 0 
N.C.A&T3, Elon2 
Pfeiffer 15, Guilford 2 
PIkeville 16, Montreat 13 
Richmond 12, William & Mary 2 
Samford 4, Troy 3 
Shenandoah 11, Messiah 8 
S.C. Beaufort at Benedict, ccd. 

South Florida 6, FGCU 1 
S. Indiana at Kentucky Wesleyan, ppd. 
S. Virginia 2, Mary Washington 0 
Southern Miss. 15, New Orleans 2 
Talladega at Tuskegee, ccd. 

UNC Asheville 11, W. Carolina 8 
UNC Wilmington 3, Campbell 1 
UT Martin 8, Evansville 4 
Virginia 2, James Madison 1 
Virginia Tech 8, Radford 6 
MIDWEST 

Anderson (Ind.) 10, Wabash 3 
Augustana (S.D.) 5-3, Minnesota St. 
2-6 

Bethany Lutheran 10, Martin Luther 3 
Butler 3, Indlana-Kokomo 2,10 innings 
Carroll (WIs.) 8, North Park 6 
Cent. Missouri 8, William Jewell 5 
Chicago 8, Illinois Tech 5 
Cincinnati 5, E. Kentucky 2 
Concordia-St. Paul 9-0, Wayne St. 
(Neb.) 1-11 

Concordia (Wis.) at Wis.-Stevens 
Point, 2, ppd. 

Creighton 6, Kansas 5 
Findlay 4, Tiffin 2 

Indiana South Bend 4, Trinity Christian 

Kent St. 10, Canisius 1 
Lewis 4-2, Wis.-Parkside 1-4 
Lindenwood 14, McKendree 9 
Mary 4-8, Bemidji St. 0-1 
Maryville (Mo.) 5-9, Quincy 4-3 
Michigan St. 4, Toledo 2 
Millikin 11, Elmhurst 1 
Missouri S&T 9, SW Baptist 4 
Murray St. at Saint Louis, ccd. 
Northern St. 4-10, Minn.-Crookston 3-4 
Olivet Nazarene 3, Judson 2 
Purdue 11, Fort Wayne 2 
Saginaw Valley 14, Cleary 0 
St. Cloud St. 2-5, Minot St. 1-0 
St. Francis (Ind.) at Indiana Tech, ccd. 
SW Minnesota 8, Minn. Duluth 4 
Urbana 10, Wright St.-Lake 5 
Winona St. 6, Upper Iowa 2 
Wis.-La Crosse 6-16, Wis.-Stout 0-7 
Wis.-Oshkosh 7, WIs.-Stevens Point 6 
Wis.-Superior 14-17, Northland 6-2 
Wis.-Whitewater 11, St. Norbert 1, 7 
innings 

Wooster 8, Thomas More 3 
Wright St. 8, Dayton 7 
Youngstown St. 10, St. Bonaventure 0 

SOUTHWEST 

New Mexico at Texas Tech, ccd. 
Northwestern St. 10, Arkansas 7 
Prairie View at Stephen F. Austin, ccd. 
Texas A&M-CC 8, Texas Southern 2 

FAR WEST 

Hawaii 5, San Diego 2 
Lewis-Clark St. 5, Seattle 2 
Menlo 4, San Diego Christian 2 
The Master’s 12, Ottawa Arizona 5 


Second Round 

Petra Kvitova (3), Czech Republic, def. 
Greet Minnen, Belgium, 6-1, 6-4. 

Hungarian Open 

Wednesday 
At Budapest, Hungary 
Purse: $589,500 (ATP250) 
Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 
First Round 

Pablo Cuevas, Uruguay, def. Yannick 
Maden, Germany, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4. 

Jannik Sinner, Italy, def. Mate Valkusz, 
Hungary, 6-2, 0-6, 6-4. 

Second Round 

Attila Balazs, Hungary, def. John Mill- 
man (6), Australia, 6-4, 2-6, 6-2. 

Pierre-Hugues Herbert, France, def. 
Matthias Bachinger, Germany, 7-5, 6-2. 

Istanbul Cup 

Wednesday 
At Istanbul 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 
Singles 
First Round 

Kristina Mladenovic, France, def. Day¬ 
ana Yastremska (4), Ukraine, 6-3, 6-4. 

Marketa Vondrousova, Czech Repub¬ 
lic, def. AJIa Tomljanovic (5), Australia, 

6- 3, 6-3. 

Ana Bogdan, Romania, def. Kirsten 
Fiipkens, Belgium, 6-1,1-0 retired. 

Kateryna Kozlova, Ukraine, def. Anas¬ 
tasia Potapova, Russia, 6-3,1-0 retired. 

Second Round 

Margarita Gasparyan, Russia, def. Mi- 
haela Buzarnescu (2), Romania, 1-6, 6-4, 

7- 5. 

BarbaraStrycova, Czech Republic, def. 
Sorana Cirstea, Romania, 6-2,1-6,6-3. 

Lara Arruabarrena, Spain, def. Rebec¬ 
ca Peterson, Sweden, 6-3, 6-2. 

Elena Rybakina, Kazakhstan, def. Pau¬ 
line Parmentier, France, 6-0, 6-4. 
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GOLF/AUTO RACING/HIGH SCHOOL 

Tiger to play new Japan event 


By Doug Ferguson 
Associated Press 

Masters champion Tiger Woods is adding to his 
international travels at the end of this year, an¬ 
nouncing Wednesday night that he will compete in 
Japan for the first time in 13 years at the new Zozo 
Championship. 

Woods said on Twitter that he was excited to play 
the new tournament and described Japan as “one of 
my favorite countries.” 

“It’s going to be a fun fall,” he said. 

Woods is U.S. captain for the Presidents Cup that 
will be held Dec. 12-15 at Royal Melbourne in Aus¬ 
tralia, giving the 43-year-old Woods at least two 
trips halfway around the world. 

The Zozo Championship will be Oct. 24-27 at Ac- 
cordia Golf Chiba Narashino Country Club, about 50 
miles east of Tokyo. It is part of three tournaments 
that make up the PGA Tour’s Asia Swing, following 
the C J Cup in South Korea and the HSBC Champi¬ 
ons in Shanghai. 


The Japan tournament, co-sanctioned with the 
Japan Golf Tour, is a 78-man field with a $9.75 mil¬ 
lion purse. 

Woods last played in Japan in 2006 at the Dun¬ 
lop Phoenix, where he lost in a playoff to Padraig 
Harrington. Woods won the Dunlop Phoenix the 
two previous years, beating Ryoken Kawagishi by 
nine shots in 2004, and beating Kaname Yokoo in a 
playoff in 2005. 

He also hit one of his best wedge shots in Japan 
in the 2001 World Cup, when he hit a pitch into the 
bank of the green and into the cup for an eagle that 
got Woods and David Duval into four-team playoff. 
South Africa wound up winning the World Cup. 

Woods won for the 81st time in his PGA Tour ca¬ 
reer two weeks ago at the Masters, winning his fifth 
green jacket and 15th major. He had overcome four 
back surgeries since the spring of 2014, the most re¬ 
cent one to fuse his lower back in April 2017. 

Woods had cut back on his international travel 
while coping with back problems. 


IndyCar 
tests new 
deflector 



Michael Conroy/AP 


The Advanced Frontal Protection device is shown on IndyCar driver 
Max Chilton’s car during testing Wednesday at Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway in Indianapolis. 


By Michael Marot 

Associated Press 

INDIANAPOLIS — Will 
Power got his first real glimpse 
at IndyCar’s new debris deflec¬ 
tor Wednesday. He is still getting 
used to the small piece on the 
front of his race car. 

The defending Indianapolis 500 
champion and 2014 series cham¬ 
pion was one of more than two 
dozen drivers who spent Wednes¬ 
day testing the safety device de¬ 
signed to reduce the risk of head 
injuries in the series that features 
open cockpits. 

“You notice it,” the Australian 
driver said during a rain delay 
at Indianapolis Motor Speedway. 
“But you really need to be in it at 
top speeds, following cars. Any¬ 
thing you can do to protect the 
head is a good thing.” 

Series officials have spent years 
trying to make racing safer, but 
Justin Wilson’s death in August 
2015 reignited the discussion 
about head safety in open-wheel 
racing. The popular English driv¬ 
er died from injuries sustained 
when he was hit in the head by 
flying debris at Pocono. 

IndyCar engineers worked on 
a so-called halo device, similar to 
the one adopted by Formula One 
in 2018, but shelved it because it 
couldn’t be fitted on the car and 
there were concerns about im¬ 
peding drivers’ sight lines. Scott 
Dixon and Josef Newgarden also 
worked with a clear windscreen 
last year, but IndyCar president 
Jay Frye said series officials did 
not get the desired results. That 
project continues. 

For now, IndyCar has opted to 
go with a y4-inch-wide piece made 
out of titanium, bolted to the car 
just in front of the cockpit. 

Engineers, Frye said, have 
been fine-tuning this piece since 
2012 and it will make its race 
debut May 26 when the series 


holds its marquee event — the 
Indianapolis 500. The deflector 
is expected to be used the rest of 
this season. 

Will it work? Frye believes it 
will do the expected job — knock¬ 
ing away objects moving toward a 
driver’s head. 

Dixon, the reigning series 
champion, reported no trou¬ 
bles after working with it on a 
simulator. 

But while 2017 Indy 500 cham¬ 
pion Takuma Sato acknowledged 
the part is needed, he said he de¬ 
tected an airflow change inside 
the cockpit and thought it affect¬ 
ed his sight line. 

“I think IndyCar has made 
an awful lot of progress, but of 
course it is distracting from a vis¬ 
ibility point of view,” the Japanese 
driver said after turning a lap of 
226.993 mph, the fastest of the 
veterans. “It’s better than having 
nothing of course. But basically 
the first few laps, it’s like you’re 
looking out with one eye closed. So 
it’s a little distracting, but I think 
we’ll get used to it and I think it’s 
a necessary modification.” 

Three-time Indy pole winner 
Ed Carpenter agreed, explaining 
it felt he was seeing two tracks 
— illustrating the point by put¬ 
ting one hand in front of his nose 
and acknowledging people would 
see two hands. 

Other questions also remain. 

Debris could still go airborne 
or break into smaller, still dan¬ 
gerous pieces. Some might even 


fly into the stands or land back on 
the track. 

“You do the tests, you pass all 
the tests, there are a million dif¬ 
ferent scenarios of what could 
possibly happen,” Frye said. 
“This we know gives us a much 
better likelihood of having a good 
outcome.” 

It’s also not the final answer. 

While FI was the first mqjor 
open-cockpit series to add protec¬ 
tive head protection to its cars, 
IndyCar engineers face a daunt¬ 
ing task because their drivers 
compete at faster speeds on ovals 
and superspeedways in addition 
to the street and road courses 
used on international circuits. 

IndyCar’s showcase race has 
previously served as a hatch¬ 
ing ground for safety efforts. 
Rear-view mirrors, seat belts 
and SAFER barriers all debuted 
at the Indy 500. Next month, the 
debris deflector will join the list. 
And sometime in the near future, 
the long-discussed windscreen 
seems likely, too, especially after 
Frye acknowledged he expects to 
make another safety-related an¬ 
nouncement in May. 

Power and Sato can’t wait to 
hear what’s next. 

“Nothing is enough in this 
world, right?” Sato said when 
asked if this change would suf¬ 
fice. “Any situation is difficult 
to predict but I’m sure it’s going 
to work when you have a heavy 
piece of debris coming toward 
the car.” 
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Seoul American’s Mya Rolison gets set to boot the ball against Seoul 
Foreign during Wednesday’s Korea girls soccer match. The Falcons 
will play the school’s final league tournaments this weekend. 


Weekend peek 

End near for teams 
at Seoul American 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

YONGSAN GARRISON, South 
Korea — A mixed bag of emo¬ 
tions are following Seoul Ameri¬ 
can’s soccer teams onto the pitch 
this weekend as they embark on 
their final league tournaments 
before the school closes its doors 
in June. 

The Falcons’ boys lace up 
Friday and Saturday in the Ko- 
rean-American Interscholas¬ 
tic Activities Conference Plate 
Tournament for sub-.500 teams 
at Osan. Seoul American’s girls 
travel to Incheon for the KAIAC 
Plate Tournament at Chadwick. 

“It’s a strange feeling, playing 
our last (league) games for our 
school,” said senior Noah Lee of 
the Falcons’ boys. 

It’s not as though KAIAC marks 
the end of the season; DODEA- 
Korea teams still have their Far 
East tournaments slated for late 
May. But “I’m still coming to 
terms with the fact that I’m play¬ 
ing the last games of my high 
school life,” Lee said. “It’s a weird 
feeling.” 

All four DODEA boys teams in 
the KAIAC Blue Division travel to 
Osan for the Plate Tournament. 

Osan’s and Humphreys girls, 
who each finished above .500, 
head to Seoul Foreign for the 
KAIAC Cup Tournament, while 
Seoul’s and Daegu’s girls travel to 
Chadwick. 

All four tournaments begin at 9 
a.m. Friday and continue through 
the championship matches at 5 
p.m. Saturday. 

Lee’s Falcons boys finished 2- 
10 on the season, with both wins 
coming against Daegu. Seoul 
American is coming off at 3-0 
home loss Wednesday to Seoul 
Foreign - the school’s final home 
game in any sport. 

“Hopefully, we’ll have a bet¬ 
ter outcome this weekend,” said 
Lee, a senior and team captain 
who plays center fullback for the 


Falcons. 

Osan’s and Humphreys’ girls 
each qualified for the Cup Tour¬ 
nament with winning records, 
the Cougars 5-4-3 and the Black- 
hawks 7-5-0. 

Two of Osan’s players, seniors 
Lizzy White and Mqja Inthavixay, 
were on the team two years ago 
when the Cougars won both the 
KAIAC Blue regular-season and 
tournament titles for the first 
time in school history. Each said 
they were determined to go out 
winners as seniors. 

“It’s not that we expected to get 
there, but we were determined” 
to reach the Cup Tournament, 
White said. “It’s me and Mqja’s 
last season. We were determined 
to have a good season and make it 
to the Cup.” 

The Cougars have played well 
at times during the season, but 
“in spots,” Inthavixay said, add¬ 
ing that consistency will be key 
if the Cougars hope to win. “We 
need to put it all together,” she 
said. “I think we have what it 
takes to win.” 

Friday’s forecast calls for rain 
ending just as play is scheduled to 
begin, with clear, warm weather 
projected Saturday. 

Elsewhere, regular-season 
activity continues on the track 
with meets scheduled Saturday at 
Humphreys and Yokota, the latter 
despite a forecast of heavy rain 
overnight Friday into Saturday 
morning. Okinawa track takes a 
week off before its district finals 
on May 4. 

Korea’s baseball and softball 
schedule has Seoul American 
hosting its last home games at 
Yongsan’s Lombardo Field Four- 
Plex, with all four league teams 
scheduled to play. 

With the Golden Week holiday 
period slated to start Sunday, all 
DODEA Japan teams except for 
track and field are taking this 
weekend off. 

brnauer.dave@stripes.com 
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NBA PLAYOFFS 


Scoreboard 


First round 

(Best-of-7; x-if necessary) 
Eastern Conference 
Milwaukee 4, Detroit 0 

Milwaukee 121, Detroit 86 
Milwaukee 120, Detroit 99 
Milwaukee 119, Detroit 103 
Milwaukee 127, Detroit 104 
Toronto 4, Oriando 1 
Orlando 104, Toronto 101 
Toronto 111, Orlando 82 
Toronto 98, Orlando 93 
Toronto 107, Orlando 85 
Toronto 115, Magic 96 

Phiiadeiphia 4, Brooklyn 1 
Brooklyn 111, Philadelphia 102 
Philadelphia 145, Brooklyn 123 
Philadelphia 131, Brooklyn 115 
Philadelphia 112, Brooklyn 108 
Philadelphia 122, Brooklyn 100 
Boston 4, Indiana 0 
Boston 84, Indiana 74 
Boston 99, Indiana 91 
Boston 104, Indiana 96 
Boston 110, Indiana 106 

Western Conference 
Goiden State 3, L.A. Clippers 2 
Golden State 121, L.A. Clippers 104 
L.A. Clippers 135, Golden State 131 
Golden State 132, L.A. Clippers 105 
Golden State 113, L.A. Clippers 105 
Wednesday: L.A. Clippers 129, Golden 
State 121 

Friday: at L.A. Clippers. AFN-Sports: 
4 a.m. Saturday, CET; 11 a.m. Saturday, 
JKT. 

x-Sunday: at Golden State 

Denver 3, San Antonio 2 

San Antonio 101, Denver 96 
Denver 114, San Antonio 105 
San Antonio 118, Denver 108 
Denver 117, San Antonio 103 
Ipurs 90 
San Antonio 
It Denver 

Portland 4, Oklahoma City 1 

Portland 104, Oklahoma City 99 
Portland 114, Oklahoma City 94 
Oklahoma City 120, Portland 108 
Portland 111, Oklahoma City 98 
Portland 118, Oklahoma City 115 
Houston 4, Utah 1 
Houston 122, Utah 90 
Houston 118, Utah 98 
Houston 104, Utah 101 
Utah 107, Houston 91 
Wednesday: Houston 100, Utah 93 

Conference semifinals 

(Best-of-7; x-if necessary) 
Eastern Conference 
Milwaukee vs. Boston 
Sunday: at Milwaukee 
Tuesday: at Milwaukee 
Friday: at Boston 
Monday, May 6: at Boston 
x-Wednesday, May 8: at Milwaukee 
x-Friday, May 10: at Boston 
x-Monday, May 13: at Milwaukee 
Toronto vs. Philadelphia 
Saturday: at Toronto 
Monday: at Toronto 
Thursday: at Philadelphia 
Sunday, May 5: at Philadelphia 
x-Tuesday, May 7: at Toronto 
x-Thursday, May 9: at Philadelphia 
x-Sunday, May 12: at Toronto 

Wednesday 

Clippers 129, Warriors 121 

L.A. CLIPPERS — Gilgeous-Alexander 
2-3 2-2 6, Gallinari 9-22 5-6 26, J.Green 5-9 
2-2 15, Beverley 6-13 0-0 17, Shamet 1-4 3- 
3 6, Harrell 11-14 2-2 24, Robinson 0-1 0-0 
0, Williams 12-19 8-9 33, Temple 0-0 2-2 2. 
Totals 46-85 24-26 129. 

GOLDEN STATE - Durant 14-26 12- 
12 45, D.Green 3-7 1-2 7, Bogut 3-5 0-0 6, 
Curry 7-15 6-6 24, Thompson 9-20 0-0 22, 
McKinnie 3-6 0-0 7, Looney 2-8 1-2 5, Liv¬ 
ingston 1-2 0-0 2, Iguodala 1-7 0-0 3. To¬ 
tals 43-96 20-22 121. 

LA. Clippers 37 34 33 25-129 

Golden State 41 22 31 27-121 

Three-Point Goals—L.A. Clippers 13-34 
(Beverley 5-11, J.Green 3-6, Gallinari 3-11, 
Williams 1-2, Shamet 1-3, Gilgeous-Alex¬ 
ander 0-1), Golden State 15-39 (Durant 5- 
12, Curry 4-5, Thompson 4-11, McKinnie 

1- 4, Iguodala 1-5, D.Green 0-2). Fouled 
Out—J.Green. Rebounds—L.A. Clippers 
42 (Beverley 14), Golden State 39 (Loo¬ 
ney, D.Green 7). Assists—L.A. Clippers 29 
(Williams 10), Golden State 31 (Iguodala 
8). Total Fouls—L.A. Clippers 23, Golden 
State 23. Technicals-D.Green. A-19,596 
(19,596). 

Rockets 100, Jazz 93 

UTAH - Ingles 4-12 0-0 11, Crowder 
5-12 2-4 15, Gobert 3-8 3-4 9, Rubio 7-15 

2- 2 17, Mitchell 4-22 4-5 12, Sefolosha 0-3 
0-0 0, O’Neale 8-13 0-0 18, Favors 2-4 3-4 7, 
Niang 2-5 0-0 4. Totals 35-94 14-19 93. 

HOUSTON - Gordon 5-13 1-2 15, Tuck¬ 
er 2-7 2-4 8, Capela 6-7 4-5 16, Paul 6-16 

2- 2 15, Harden 10-26 3-5 26, Faded 1-1 0-0 
2, Nene 3-3 2-2 8, Green 0-2 0-0 0, House 
Jr. 2-3 1-2 7, Rivers 1-3 0-0 3. Totals 36-81 
15-22 100. 

Utah 20 22 27 24- 93 

Houston 20 26 29 25-100 

Three-Point Goals-Utah 9-38 
(Crowder 3-7, Ingles 3-9, O’Neale 2-4, Ru¬ 
bio 1-5, Sefolosha 0-2, Niang 0-2, Mitchell 
0-9), Houston 13-37 (Gordon 4-8, Harden 

3- 12, House Jr. 2-2, Tucker 2-6, Rivers 1-3, 
Paul 1-4, Green 0-2). Fouled Out—None. 
Rebounds—Utah 47 (Gobert, Crowder 10), 
Houston 46 (Capela 10). Assists—Utah 26 
(Rubio 11), Houston 17 (Harden 6). Total 
Fouls—Utah 22, Houston 21. Technicals— 
Crowder, Paul. A-18,055 (18,500). 


Denver 108, S 

Thursday: at 
x-Saturday: c 


Williams, Clippers force Game 6 



Ben Margot/AP 


The Clippers’ MontrezI Harrell dunks between the Warriors’ Andrew Bogut, left, and 
Klay Thompson during the second half of Wednesday’s Game 5 in Oakland, Calif. 


Durant’s playoff career-high 
45 points are not enough for 
defending champion Warriors 

By Janie Mccauley 
Associated Press 

OAKLAND, Calif. — Lou Williams again 
came off the bench and knocked down big 
shot after big shot. Patrick Beverley crashed 
the boards at every chance. Danilo Gallinari 
drove the lane with authority. 

The Los Angeles Clippers took the Warriors 
right out of their comfort zone by beating 
the two-time defend¬ 
ing champions at then- 
own game with energy 
on both ends, extending 
their season long after 
many had counted them 
out. 

Williams hit a fade¬ 
away jumper with 1:29 
left and finished with 
33 points and 10 assists. 
Golden State uncharac- 
Durant teristically clanked shots 

much of the second half 
and couldn’t make key 
stops, and the upstart Clippers sent their first- 
round series back home with a 129-121 Game 
5 win on Wednesday night. 

No clinch celebration just yet for the two- 
time defending champions, who lead 3-2 but 
needed far more than Kevin Durant’s playoff 
career-high 45 points. 

“I don’t want to get ahead of myself They’re 
up 3-2 still, but I just loved how we played, I 
really did,” Clippers coach Doc Rivers said. 
“All we talked about is being us. I told our 
guys, they’ve been them in the series. We have 
yet to put a game where we are us through the 
game.” 

The Clippers stymied Golden State’s come¬ 
back effort on the very court at Oracle Arena 
where Los Angeles rallied from 31 points 


down in Game 2 for the largest comeback in 
NBA postseason history. 

Game 6 is Friday back in Los Angeles. 

Beverley took a big charge against Klay 
Thompson with 1:40 left and wound up with 
17 points and 14 rebounds for his best outing 
of the series. 

“I thought Patrick Beverley came in, just 
kicked our butts right away,” Warriors coach 
Steve Kerr said. “He came out with more en¬ 
ergy than we had and that set a tone.” 

Houston and James Harden are on to the 
second round and waiting for another chance 


at the champs. The Clippers said not just yet, 
they’re not done. 

The Rockets, who squandered a 3-2 se¬ 
ries lead to the Warriors in last year’s West¬ 
ern Conference finals, eliminated the Jazz 
with a 100-93 Game 5 victory at home a few 
hours earlier Wednesday. Sure, the Warriors 
have thought about a potential second-round 
matchup. 

“Our focus was to come in and extend the 
series and get another game on our home 
floor,” Williams said. “It’s their mistake for 
looking ahead. That’s on them.” 



Rockets advance, waiting on shot at Warriors 



David J. Phillip/AP 


Rockets guard James Harden reacts to an official’s call during 
Wednesday’s Game 5 against the Utah Jazz in Houston. 


By Kristie Rieken 

Associated Press 

HOUSTON — Minutes after 
the Houston Rockets eliminated 
the Utah Jazz to advance to the 
Western Conference semifinals 
for the third straight season they 
were already looking ahead to the 
possibility of getting another shot 
at the Golden State Warriors. 

“That’s what I want,” center 
Clint Capela said. “I want to face 
them.” 

Veteran Chris Paul slightly 
scolded the 24-year-old for ac¬ 
knowledging that this is the 
matchup Houston has been look¬ 
ing forward to all season. 

“That’s going to be all over (the 
internet),” Paul said. 

But Paul couldn’t deny that the 
Rockets are well aware that the 
Warriors have been the biggest 
roadblock to them vying for their 
first title in more than 20 years. 

“Real talk, in order to get to 
where you want to get to, you 
have to go through them,” he said. 
“They’re the reigning champs. 
They’ve been running the West 
for five years straight now.” 

But the Rockets will have to wait 
to see if they’ll get that shot at the 


Warriors after they failed to close 
out their series with the Clippers 
on Wednesday, as Los Angeles 
won 129-121 to force Game 6. 

Houston has been eliminated 
by the Warriors in the postseason 
in three of the last four seasons, 
including twice in the Western 
Conference finals. The Rockets 
took a 3-2 lead over Golden State 
in the conference finals last year 


before dropping the final two 
games with Paul out with a ham¬ 
string injury. 

“If they come out of it, it’s going 
to be a great series,” coach Mike 
D’Antoni said. “We said all year: 
‘Let’s run it back.’ Well, OK. I 
guess we’re going to run it back.” 

Houston took a 3-0 lead in their 
first-round series against the 
Jazz before missing all 13 of their 


three-point attempts in the fourth 
quarter of a Game 4 loss in Utah. 
The Rockets weren’t particularly 
sharp on offense in their 100-93 
win that closed out the series on 
Wednesday night, but they were 
proud of their defense. 

Ricky Rubio cut Houston’s lead 
to 94-93 on a jump shot with about 
a minute left. Tucker missed two 
free throws, but grabbed a loose 
ball seconds later and was fouled 
again. This time he made both 
shots to make it 96-93. 

James Harden blocked a shot 
by Ruby Gobert on Utah’s next 
possession and he made two free 
throws to extend the lead to 98-93 
with 38 seconds left. 

Donovan Mitchell missed a 
three-pointer after that and Paul 
added two more free throws to se¬ 
cure the victory. 

If the Rockets hope to finally 
reach the NBA Finals this sea¬ 
son, they know that they’ll have to 
continue to play good defense. 

“That’s what’s going to get us 
to our goal,” Harden said. “Ob¬ 
viously the shot making is extra, 
that’s a bonus. But if we’re guard¬ 
ing like we’ve been guarding and 
knocking down our shots, it’s 
going to be pretty tough.” 
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Former Blues fan Bishop now in net for Stars 

Dallas GK calls homecoming‘business trip’ r ^ I I nw™.. 



Mark Humphrey/AP 


Dallas Stars goaltender Ben Bishop loses his stick as he biocks a 
shot against the Nashville Predators during Game 5 of their first- 
round playoff series on Saturday in Nashville, Tenn. 


By Stephen Hawkins 
Associated Press 

Ben Bishop grew up rooting for 
the St. Louis Blues before being 
drafted by them. He remembers 
being in the stands at 14 years old 
during a playoff series against the 
Stars and wholeheartedly taking 
part of the chants of “Bel-four!” 
directed at the Dallas goalie. 

Now 18 years after that St. 
Louis sweep to get to the Western 
Conference finals, Bishop will be 
the Stars goalie going against the 
Blues in the playoffs. 

“It’s kind of funny to think that 
I’m playing for Dallas going back 
home,” Bishop said. “Going to 
have a lot of conflicted friends 
and family. But once the game 
obviously starts, it’s just hockey. 
... It’s a business trip.” 

The Central Division rivals, 
who both advanced after beating 
higher-seeded teams, open their 
best-of-seven, second round play¬ 
off series Thursday night in St. 
Louis. 

Dallas advanced largely be¬ 
cause of Bishop, who has been 
better in the playoffs (1.90 


goals-against average, .945 save 
percentage) than he was in the 
regular season when he set 
franchise records with a 1.98 
GAA and .934 save percentage. 
The Vezina Trophy finalist had 
a playoff career-high 47 saves 
when the Stars wrapped up their 
first-round series against Nash¬ 
ville in a 2-1 overtime win Mon¬ 
day night. 

“He’s always been a special 
goaltender,” said Blues forward 
Pat Maroon, a St. Louis native 
who played junior hockey against 
Bishop. 

Bishop was a third-round draft 
pick by the Blues in 2005, and 
made his NHL debut for them 
three years later. He was traded 
to Ottawa in 2012, then a year 
later to Tampa Bay where he 
went to the Stanley Cup Final in 
2015. The Lightning traded him 
to Los Angeles late in the 2016-17 
season, and the 6-foot-7 goalie got 
dealt to the Stars that offseason 
and signed a six-year contract. 

“He’s a big goalie. He plays the 
puck well. It’s obviously been a 
great season for him,” Blues cen¬ 
ter Brayden Schenn said. “He’s 


very capable of making a lot of 
key saves back there, but that’s 
our job, to make life difficult on 
him whether it’s throwing any¬ 
thing we can at the net or screens 
or tips.” 

The Blues have rookie Jor¬ 
dan Binnington in net. He had a 
2.63 GAA and .908 save percent¬ 


age in a six-game opening series 
win against Winnipeg that they 
wrapped up Saturday night at 
home. 

Dallas, with rookie coach Jim 
Montgomery, won its last three 
games against Nashville. That 
came after Bishop’s only real 
glitch against Nashville, allow- 


This is the 
fifth playoff _ 
series against 
the Blues for 
the Stars since 
moving to Dallas 
before the 1993-94 
season. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

ing a couple of soft goals in Game 
3 in his home playoff debut with 
Dallas. 

Asked if he did anything to re¬ 
focus after that 3-2 loss. Bishop 
responded: “Yeah, I thanked that 
blocker (pad) for all its work and 
got a new one.” 

As for the momentum of Game 
6 carrying over. Bishop discount¬ 
ed that thought a bit. 

“It’s a whole new series, whole 
new, clean slate, right? Different 
team, different circumstances,” 
he said. “You try to ride the highs 
obviously, but it’s a new game.” 



Stars; NHL looking to replicate NBA, NFL success marketing stars 


^It’s nice to see those personalities come out. That’s 
how you grow the game. ’ 

Nick Foligno 

Columbus Blue Jackets center 


FROM BACK PAGE 

“It was a lot of fun,” Matthews said. 
“Kind of something that definitely got you 
out of your comfort zone.” 

The rink for long decades has been the 
comfort zone for so many hockey players 
who put their full energy into the sport and 
are indoctrinated from a young age that 
the logo on the front of the jersey matters 
more than the name on the back. 

That team-oriented part of hockey cul¬ 
ture remains entrenched, but the NHL 
is finally beginning to market its stars as 
the NFL and NBA have done with great 
success. 

As dynamic players like McDavid, Mat¬ 
thews and Calgary’s Johnny Gaudreau set¬ 
tled in Canadian markets and star power 
spread to smaller cities without much 
hockey tradition, marketing players and 
not just teams is essential to growing the 
NHL’s fan base. For a sport that generally 
sees its TV ratings drawn from fans of the 
two teams playing—and where the Stanley 
Cup Final doesn’t pull in nearly as much as 
the Super Bowl or NBA Finals — it’s a con¬ 
certed effort to build up personalities and 
players’ brands to become more popular. 

“It is a changing landscape,” said Judd 
Moldaver, Matthews’ agent and senior 
vice president of Wasserman Orr Hockey. 
“Hockey players are such fantastic athletes 
and fantastic people that I believe the hy¬ 
brid of playing for the logo on the front but 
also being able to optimize your individual 
situation. I think the two can coexist.” 

Matthews, McDavid, Nashville’s P.K. 
Subban and other stars are sharing more 
personality than players of previous eras 
such as Mario Lemieux and even Wayne 
Gretzky. No longer is it seen as selfish 
for Subban to host a late-night talk show 
or for Matthews to shoot a cellphone 
commercial. 

“Why not try? Just because the person 
next to me doesn’t think that they can host 
their own show doesn’t mean that I can’t,” 
Subban said. “What people have to under- 



David Zalubowski/AP 


Flames left wing Johnny Gaudreau is one 
of the dynamic young players the NHL 
would like to promote as it looks to finally 
beginning marketing its stars in the same 
way that the NFL and NBA have done to 
great success. 

stand is we’re at the rink three hours a day. 
We have a lot of time. ... I have all these 
other interests.” 

Showcasing those interests is part of 
the NHL’s shift. The league this season 
debuted a “Skates Off” series of vignettes 
with a player from all 31 teams to show 
what they are like off the ice, including 
Jack Eichel being a guest DJ at a Buffalo 
classic rock radio station, Victor Hedman 


sharing his love of flying planes and Seth 
Jones showing his cooking talent. 

“It’s nice to see those personalities come 
out,” said Nick Foligno, a teammate of 
Jones’ in Columbus. “That’s how you grow 
the game. You look in other sports and the 
personalities come out, and that’s what 
fans are drawn to.” 

NHL chief content officer and executive 
vice president Steve Mayer knows this. 
Since joining the league in late 2015 after 
20 years at talent and sports giant IMG, 
he has helped lead the charge to put more 
focus on star players whose abilities and 
personalities could play a role in attracting 
younger fans who are attached to social 
media in the digital age. 

“Other leagues do this, and we really 
don’t do it as well — we want to get better 
at it,” Mayer said. “Other leagues it doesn’t 
really matter sometimes: You just tune in 
to watch the guy play. And we need to do 
that even more.” 

The NHL, Mayer said, has no interest in 
abandoning the team culture of hockey. But 
after a 2016 Magna Global study showed 
the average age of NHL fans rose 16 years 
over a span of 16 years — essentially stag¬ 
nant — experts praised the league for try¬ 
ing to create more buzz among millennials 
and Generation Z. 

“They recognize this, and they’re in a 
cultural shift, a cultural transformation 
within hockey,” said Stephanie Tryce, 
assistant of sports marketing at Saint Jo¬ 
seph’s University in Philadelphia. “That’s 
going to force hockey to continue to make 
inroads into other markets like the His¬ 
panic/Latino market. It’s a market that you 
can’t ignore, but it’s also a market that his¬ 


torically hasn’t been in hockey. So you have 
to grow that.” 

Matthews is at the center of that. His fa¬ 
ther is from California, his mother is from 
Mexico and he grew up in a nontraditional 
American hockey market in Arizona. Mol¬ 
daver works closely with Matthews’ par¬ 
ents to chart a course for off-ice endeavors, 
from commercials and endorsement deals 
to philanthropic efforts, all of which con¬ 
tinue to grow for the 21-year-old. 

McDavid’s star began at an even ear¬ 
lier age, and the 2017 NHL MVP who has 
arguably surpassed Sidney Crosby as the 
greatest player in the world is finding his 
voice off the ice, too. When NFL Canada 
asked Rams and Patriots players at the 
Super Bowl who McDavid was, several 
thought maybe the prime minister or an 
actor. Work is ongoing to make him more 
recognizable outside hockey. 

Teams have been reluctant to join some 
of the league’s efforts until they see the 
final product. Mayer recalls showing own¬ 
ers and general managers clips of potential 
ideas and seeing the hesitancy for propping 
one player up before they understand the 
plan to give the NHL more exposure. 

Initiatives like “Stanley Cup Confi¬ 
dential” where a player from each of the 
league’s 16 playoff teams shoots a daily 
cellphone video is another baby step. 

“We are not here to break the culture. 
We’re just here to show that certain play¬ 
ers are dynamic and have personality,” 
Mayer said. “Players are starting gradu¬ 
ally to see, you know what, it’s OK. I’m not 
disrupting the locker room and it’s OK to 
show personality and have some fun and 
smile.” 
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Scoreboard 


First round 

(Best-of-7; x-if necessary) 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Columbus 4, Tampa Bay 0 

Columbus 4, Tampa Bay 3 
Columbus 5, Tampa Bay 1 
Columbus 3, Tampa Bay 1 
Columbus 7, Tampa Bay 3 
Boston 4, Toronto 3 
Toronto 4, Boston 1 
Boston 4, Toronto 1 
Toronto 3, Boston 2 
Boston 6, Toronto 4 
Toronto 2, Boston 1 
Boston 4, Toronto 2 
Boston 5, Toronto 1 

Carolina 4, Washington 3 
Washington 4, Carolina 2 
Washington 4, Carolina 3, OT 
Carolina 5, Washington 0 
Carolina 2, Washington 1 
Washington 6, Carolina 0 
Carolina 5, Washington 2 
Wednesday: Carolina 4, Washington 
3, 20T 

New York Islanders 4, Pittsburgh 0 

N.Y. Islanders 4, Pittsburgh 3, OT 
N.Y. Islanders 3, Pittsburgh 1 
N.Y. Islanders 4, Pittsburgh 1 
N.Y. Islanders 3, Pittsburgh 1 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Dallas 4, Nashville 2 
Dallas 3, Nashville 2 
Nashville 2, Dallas 1, OT 
Nashville 3, Dallas 2 
Dallas 5, Nashville 1 
Dallas 5, Nashville 3 
Dallas 2, Nashville 1, OT 

St. Louis 4, Winnipeg 2 
St. Louis 2, Winnipeg 1 
St. Louis 4, Winnipeg 3 
Winnipeg 6, St. Louis 3 
Winnipeg 2, St. Louis 1, OT 
St. Louis 3, Winnipeg 2 
St. Louis 3, Winnipeg 2 

Colorado 4, Calgary 1 
Calgary 4, Colorado 0 
Colorado 3, Calgary 2, OT 
Colorado 6, Calgary 2 
Colorado 3, Calgary 2, OT 
Colorado 5, Calgary 1 

San Jose 4, Vegas 3 
San Jose 5, Vegas 2 
Vegas 5, San Jose 3 
Vegas 6, San Jose 3 
Vegas 5, San Jose 0 
San Jose 5, Vegas 2 
San Jose 2, Vegas 1, 20T 
San Jose 5, Vegas 4, OT 

Conference semifinals 

(Best-of-7; x-if necessary) 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Columbus vs. Boston 
Thursday: at Boston 
Saturday: at Boston 
Tuesday: at Columbus 
Thursday, May 2: at Columbus 
x-Saturday, May 4: at Boston 
x-Monday, May 6: at Columbus 
x-Wednesday, May 8: at Boston 
N.Y. Islanders vs. Carolina 
Friday: at N.Y. Islanders AFN-Pacific: 1 
a.m. Friday, CET; 8 a.m. Friday, JKT. 
Sunday: at N.Y. Islanders 
Wednesday, May 1: at Carolina 
Friday, May 3: at Carolina 
x-Sunday, May 5: at N.Y. Islanders 
x-Tuesday, May 7: at Carolina 
x-Wednesday, May 8: at N.Y. Islanders 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Dallas vs. St. Louis 
Thursday: at St. Louis 
Saturday: at St. Louis 
Monday: at Dallas 
Wednesday, May 1: at Dallas 
x-Friday, May 3: at St. Louis 
x-Sunday, May S: at Dallas 
x-Tuesday, May 7: at St. Louis 
San Jose vs. Colorado 
Friday: at San Jose 
Sunday: at San Jose 
Tuesday: at Colorado 
Thursday, May 2: at Colorado 
x-Saturday, May 4: at San Jose 
x-Monday, May 6: at Colorado 
x-Wednesday, May 8: at San Jose 

Wednesday 

Hurricanes 4, Capitais 3 (20T) 

Carolina 0 2 10 1-4 

Washington 2 1 0 0 0-3 

First Period—1, Washington, Bura¬ 
kovsky 1, 2:13. 2, Washington, Wilson 3 
(Ovechkin, Orlov), 6:23. 

Second Period—3, Carolina, Aho 2 
(Pesce, Slavin), 9:51 (sh). 4, Washington, 
Kuznetsov 1 (Hagelin), 13:22. 5, Carolina, 
Teravainen 3 (McGinn, Pesce), 16:37. 

Third Period—6 , Carolina, Staal 3 
(Slavin), 2:56. 

Second Overtime—7, Carolina, Mc¬ 
Ginn 2 (Williams, Slavin), 11:05. 

Shots on Goal-Carolina 10-9-5-11-7- 
42. Washington 10-9-12-4-2-37. 

Power-play opportunities—Carolina 0 
of 1; Washington 0 of 3. 

Goalies—Carolina, Mrazek 4-3 (37 
shots-34 saves). Washington, Holtby 3-4 
(42-38). 

A-18,506 (18,277). T-3:51. 


Calendar 

May 27-June 1 — NHL scouting com¬ 
bine, Buffalo, N.Y. 

June 15 — Last possible day for Stan¬ 
ley Cup Final. 

June 20 — NHL general managers 
meetings, Vancouver, British Columbia. 

June 21-22 - NHL Draft, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

July 1 — Free agency begins noon 


Canes oust Capitals in 20Ts 



Nick Wass/AP 


Carolina Hurricanes left wing Brock McGinn, left, celebrates his game-winning goal during the second 
overtime of Game 7 in a first-round playoff series against the Washington Capitals. 


and the big guns were gassed 


Carolina eliminates 
last division winner, 
Stanley Cup champ 

By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Justin Wil¬ 
liams returned to the building that 
was the scene of his only Game 7 
loss and left the ice relieved and 
redeemed after knocking off his 
old friends and defending Stanley 
Cup champions. 

The man who earned the “Mr. 
Game 7” moniker shook Alex 
Ovechkin’s hand after the Caro¬ 
lina Hurricanes’ stunning 4-3 
double-overtime victory over the 
Washington Capitals and beamed 
with pride in his upstart team’s 
latest triumph that added another 
piece to one of the craziest first 
rounds in recent NHL history. 
Each conference’s top seed, all 
four division champions and the 
teams that met in last year’s Cup 
Final are all out, and the pesky 
Hurricanes are storming on to 
face the New York Islanders in 
the second round. 

“You can kick the snot out of 
each other and look each other in 
the eye and say, ‘Man that was a 
great series, you really pushed 
us,”’ Williams said. “We pushed 
each other.” 

Carolina pushed Washington 
out of the playoffs by erasing a 
two-goal deficit and dominat¬ 
ing two overtime periods in the 
third-longest Game 7 in NHL his¬ 
tory. Unheralded forward Brock 
McGinn, who dived to prevent a 
Capitals goal late in regulation, 
redirected Williams’ shot past 
Braden Holtby 11:05 into the sec¬ 
ond overtime to send his team¬ 
mates into a wild celebration and 
the heavily favored Metropolitan 
Division champions home early. 

The Hurricanes outshot the 
Capitals 18-6 in the overtimes, 
and it was clear Ovechkin, Nick- 
las Backstrom, Evgeny Kuznetsov 


after each surpassing 30 minutes 
of ice time. 

“Both teams were (tired),” said 
Ovechkin, who had a series-high 
nine points. “Players played a lot 
of minutes.” 

The Capitals played a lot of 
hockey over the past year in win¬ 
ning the first title in franchise 
history, enduring a midseason 
seven-game losing streak and still 
finishing first after 82 games. But 
they missed an opportunity to 
close out the Hurricanes in Game 
6 on the road Monday, coughed 
up a lead in the seventh game and 
bowed out in the first round for 
the first time since 2013. 

It’s the first time in NHL histo¬ 
ry all four division winners were 
eliminated in the first round. Un¬ 
like Presidents’ Trophy winning 
Tampa Bay, which got swept, or 


Western Conference top seed 
Calgary that got bounced by 
Colorado in five games, this was 
right there for the Capitals with a 
series lead and a two-goal advan¬ 
tage in Game 7 before it slipped 
away. 

“It’s tough right now,” Back¬ 
strom said. “It’s tough. Double 
overtime. Tough one for us. We 
were up 3-1. Looking back at that, 
we need to find a way to shut them 
down there or keep them out of 
the score sheet there when we got 
a 3-1 lead. We gave it to them.” 

In just as many ways, the Hur¬ 
ricanes took it. Undaunted by an 
early deficit, they got second-pe¬ 
riod goals from Sebastian Aho 
and Teuvo Teravainen and tied 
it early in the third on Jordan 
Staal’s third of the series. Petr 
Mrazek finished off an inconsis¬ 
tent round by stopping 34 of 37 


shots and got bailed out by Mc¬ 
Ginn when he saved a would-be 
Capitals go-ahead goal with two 
minutes remaining in the third 
period. 

“It’s just a reaction,” McGinn 
said. “I don’t know if it had enough 
steam to cross the line, but I don’t 
think I was taking that chance.” 

In a weird series where the 
home team won the first six 
games, there were plenty of 
chances to end it before McGinn’s 
goal. Washington’s Jakub Vrana, 
who was demoted to the fourth 
line by first-year coach Todd 
Reirden, hit the post in the sec¬ 
ond overtime, and the Capitals 
couldn’t cash in on a power play 
for a Hurricanes delay of game 
penalty. 

Washington fell to 4-8 in Game 
7 in the Ovechkin and Backstrom 
era and 5-12 all-time. 


Major penalty video review debate reignited 


^The game’s too fast. It’s hard on refs. I 
don’t know how they do it. ’ 

Rod Brind’Amour 

Carolina Hurricanes coach on the need for instant replay 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

NHL players and coaches were 
split Wednesday on whether 
changes are needed to video re¬ 
view protocol a day after a m^or 
penalty played a dramatic role in 
San Jose’s Game 7 victory over 
Vegas. 

Cody Eakin was assessed a 
mgjor penalty for cross-check¬ 
ing and injuring Joe Pavelski in 
the third period, and the Sharks 
responded by scoring four times 
on the ensuing five-minute power 
play to set themselves up to win in 
overtime. The mgjor was assessed 
after officials discussed the in¬ 
cident on the ice and a bloodied 
Pavelski was helped off the ice. 

The Golden Knights were 
livid about the call, since Pavel¬ 


ski was not injured by the cross 
check. The NHL declined com¬ 
ment Wednesday, but the incident 
was surely discussed at league 
headquarters. 

The league for five years has 
debated expanding video review 
beyond goals. There remains no 
consensus on potential changes. 

“We’ve been saying that for¬ 
ever,” said Carolina coach Rod 
Brind’Amour, whose team also 
dealt with a questionable mqjor 
penalty given to Micheal Ferland 


in Game 2 against Washington. 
“The game’s too fast. It’s hard on 
refs. I don’t know how they do it. 
I watch it live and sometimes I 
think the same thing they do and 
then I get to sit there and stare at 
a (tablet) and I can go, ‘It’s obvi¬ 
ously the wrong call.’ So, I think 
they’re heading to that. The NHL 
has got to sit down.” 

Eakin cross-checked Pavelski 
off a faceoff, and the Sharks cap¬ 
tain bounced off Vegas forward 
Paul Stastny before his head 


hit the ice and blood pooled un¬ 
derneath him. Golden Knights 
coach Gerard Gallant said one 
of the referees told him it was a 
cross-check to the face. Series 
supervisor Don VanMassen- 
hoven afterward said the officials 
judged it to be a penalty causing 
a significant injury and deemed 
it worthy of a mqjor. The Sharks 
trailed 3-0 at the time and won 
5-4 in overtime to advance to the 
second round. 

There have only been two mqjor 
penalties — not counting fighting 
— so far in the playoffs after 27 
in the regular season. They are 
not subject to video review, which 
is limited to the puck going in or 
not on a goal or coach challenges 
for goaltender interference or off¬ 
side, which have been around the 
past four seasons. 
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Avs' no-name blue line rises to occasion 



Larry MacDougal, The Canadian Press/AP 


Colorado Avalanche left wing Gabriel Landeskog (92) celebrates a goal against the Calgary Flames with 
teammates Nathan MacKinnon (29), and defensemen Tyson Barrie (4) and Cale Makar (8). Colorado's 
blue line doesn't have any All-Stars, but as a group it has been effective in the playoffs. 


By the numbers 


11 32.8 0 


Number of 
goals allowed 
by the Colorado 
Avalanche in 
the playoffs, the 
third best in the 
league. 


Shots allowed 
per game by 
the Colorado 
Avalanche in the 
playoffs, good for 
eighth best in the 
league. 


Avalanche 
defenders who 
were named 
All-Stars since 
2002, when 
Rob Blake was 
selected. 


By Pat Graham 
Associated Press 

DENVER — In between home¬ 
work assignments this season 
at Massachusetts, Cale Makar 
brushed up on the Colorado Ava¬ 
lanche blue line. 

The rookie defenseman studied 
as much film as he could of his 
soon-to-be teammates in order to 
lessen his learning curve. 

His takeaway from his crash 
course: No one tries to take on too 
much. 

Colorado may not have anyone 
up for big awards among its blue 
liners or even a name that casual 
fans might recognize. Instead, 
the defense relies on a strength- 
in-numbers approach, with ev¬ 
eryone filling a different role. 

“On championship teams, ev¬ 
erybody has to know their role 
they play in order to succeed,” 
said Makar, whose squad starts 
a second-round series on Friday 
at San Jose after dispatching Cal¬ 
gary, the top seed in the West. 
“They’re a very consistent ‘D- 
core,’ always good night in and 
night out.” 

Tyson Barrie provides the of¬ 
fensive force; Nikita Zadorov, 
the big hits; Erik Johnson, the 
glue; Ian Cole, the bruise-leav¬ 
ing blocked shots; Samuel Girard, 
the flash; and Patrik Nemeth, the 
consistent tenacity. As for Makar, 
he’s the playmaker in train¬ 
ing who made his NHL debut in 
Game 3 and scored a goal. 

“Everyone’s playing to what 
they’re capable of,” Barrie said. 
“We all have roles and we’re all 
accepting of it.” 

The Avalanche held the high- 
scoring Flames to just 11 goals 
in the five-game series and shut 
down Johnny Gaudreau. Now, 
they turn their attention to Tomas 
Herd, Brent Burns and the rest of 
the Sharks. It’s a team they went 
0-3 against in the regular season 
and were outscored by a 14-9 
margin. 

But that was pre-Makar. He’s 
been a welcome addition since 
joining the team after his college 
hockey season concluded with a 
UMass loss in the Frozen Four 


championship game. 

“Adding a guy like Cale mid¬ 
playoffs, that’s a big boost. It’s not 
every day you can do that,” Bar¬ 
rie said. “We’re playing real solid 
team defense. It’s a good feeling 


right now.” 

Typically, the Avalanche head¬ 
lines center on Nathan MacKin¬ 
non and the offense. Rightfully 
so, with MacKinnon and Mikko 
Rantanen among the playoff scor¬ 


ing leaders. 

“It’s nice to have a ‘D-core’ 
that’s getting a little recognition 
because I think it’s been ques¬ 
tioned in the past,” Barrie said. 
“So we’ll take some spotlight.” 

A glimpse at some of the de¬ 
fensemen’s achievements this 
season: 

■ Zadorov topped the team in 
hits for a third straight season. 

■ Barrie scored a career-high 
59 points in the regular season, 
the most by an Avs defenseman 
since Ray Bourque had 59 in 
2000 - 01 . 

■ Johnson led the squad in 
shifts per game. 

■ Nemeth finished second on 
the squad in average short-hand¬ 
ed ice time. 

■ Girard played in all 82 
games and committed just three 
minor penalties. He could be 
back for the Sharks series after 
missing the last three games with 
an upper body injury. 


■ Cole registered a team-high 
178 blocked shots. 

“The old stereotypical defen¬ 
seman that bangs it off the glass 
and out, there’s no real role for 
that guy in the NHL anymore,” 
Cole said. “In today’s NHL, you 
have to be able to defend, have to 
be able to skate, have to be able to 
make plays, have to help produce 
offense. Everyone knows the tem¬ 
plate that we play as a team.” 

Goaltender Philipp Grubau- 
er helps keep things running 
smoothly in the back. He’s 
constantly calling out orders 
— “You’ve got time.” Or “Go up 
the wall with the puck.” Or even 
“Watch out!” 

“Just small, simple commands,” 
said Grubauer, who posted a 1.89 
goals-against average against 
Calgary. “I try to help point them 
into the right direction.” 

To make sure he fit in seam¬ 
lessly, Makar learned as much 
about the Avalanche as he could. 
The fourth overall pick in 2017 
signed a three-year deal on April 
14 and was instantly thrown into 
the playoff race. 

He proved to be as speedy as 
advertised. Off the ice, he’s feel¬ 
ing right at home, too, thanks to 
being taken under the wing of 
veteran Matt Calvert. Makar is 
living in his basement. 

The Avs have weathered their 
share of trying times this sea¬ 
son. During a particularly rough 
patch starting in January when 
the squad went 0-5-3, they were 
allowing an average of 4.4 goals. 
But down the stretch — facing 
must-win games when they were 
8-0-2 — they allowed 1.8 goals a 
game. 

In the Calgary series, the de¬ 
fense held firm in surrendering 
2.2 goals. 

“It’s always a growing process,” 
Cole said. “You start to learn the 
tendencies and what guys look for 
in certain situations and you build 
that chemistry. Maybe we don’t 
have the flashiest numbers as far 
as points or whatever, but we do a 
lot of good things to help our team 
win hockey games. That’s really 
all that matters at this time of the 
year, right?” 



Jeff Roberson/AP 


St. Louis Blues center Ryan O'Reilly (center) closes in on the net 
against Winnipeg. The 10-year veteran never got past the first round 
of the playoffs until this season and he's been a key player for the 
Blues, who are looking for their first Stanley Cup. 


O’Reilly’s luck turns along with Blues 


By Joe Harris 
Associated Press 

ST. LOUIS — When the St. 
Louis Blues traded for Ryan 
O’Reilly in the offseason, they re¬ 
ceived an All-Star caliber player 
still seeking postseason success. 

He fit right in with a franchise 
still seeking its first Stanley Cup 
after 52 years of existence. 

While neither has found what 
they are looking for yet, they are 
both one step closer. 

The Blues’ win over the Winni¬ 
peg Jets in six games in the first 
round of the Stanley Cup playoffs 
was welcomed by the team’s long- 
suffering fans, who watched their 
team climb into the postseason 
from the bottom of the standings 
in January. 


It was also the first series win 
in three tries for O’Reilly, a 10- 
year veteran center now on his 
third team. 

“It’s an incredible relief and 
excitement,” he said. “To where 
we were at the beginning of the 
year, to crawl our way and how 
hard guys have worked for each 
other and to get in, it’s amazing. It 
just provides that excitement be¬ 
cause that’s the most important 
thing when you’re training in the 
summer and you look at the be¬ 
ginning of the year you want to 
get in and compete for a Stanley 
Cup.” 

Success in April has been fleet¬ 
ing for O’Reilly, a 28-year-old Ca¬ 
nadian. His teams failed to make 
the playoffs in four of his six sea¬ 
sons in Colorado and he was a 


spectator in all three seasons at 
Buffalo. 

Colorado lost in six games to 
San Jose in 2009-10 as a No. 8 
seed during O’Reilly’s rookie sea¬ 
son. After a three-year absence, 
O’Reilly and the Avalanche won 
the Central Division, only to be 
upset by Minnesota in seven 
games. 

“Usually at this time, it’s a 
frustrating time,” O’Reilly said. 
“You’re just trying to salvage a 
decent season personally. Now to 
have the meaning and this pur¬ 
pose, to prepare for the playoffs, 
going in there, trying to sort out 
our seed, playing meaningful 
hockey and getting ready for what 
we train for, it’s what you dream 
of doing, which is competing for 
the Stanley Cup.” 
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Tortorella drives 
Jackets into semis 

Fiery coach, Columbus ready to face Bruins 



Frank Gunn, The Canadian Press/AP 


Bruins right wing David Pastmak, right, goaltender Tuukka Rask and center Noel Acciari will try to end 
the Blue Jackets’ playoff run when their conference semifinal series starts Thursday. 

Boston thankful for home edge 


By Jimmy Golen 

Associated Press 

BOSTON — The Boston Bruins 
have home-ice advantage through 
a potential trip to the Stanley Cup 
Final, and they have the Colum¬ 
bus Blue Jackets to thank for it. 

They got the chance to show 
their gratitude when they wel¬ 
comed Columbus to the TD Gar¬ 
den on Thursday night in in Game 
1 of the second round — the first 
postseason matchup between the 
Original Six franchise and the 
2000 expansion team that has ad¬ 
vanced in the playoffs for the first 
time in its history. 

The Blue Jackets got there by 
ousting the Tampa Bay Light¬ 
ning in four games, the first time 
a Presidents Trophy winner has 
been swept in the first round. 

“I thought Tampa was lights out 
and solid,” Boston coach Bruce 
Cassidy said after the Bruins beat 
Toronto 5-1 in Game 7 of the first- 
round series. “So, clearly, we’ve 
got our hands full.” 

With the Lightning and the 
Calgary Flames both going out in 
the first round, the Bruins have 
the best remaining record in the 
playoffs. They open at home for 
Games 1 and 2 on Thursday and 
Saturday; more importantly, they 
will host a potential seventh game 
if the series lasts that long. 

The home-ice advantage served 
them well in Game 7 against To¬ 
ronto on Tuesday night. 

“The fans were obviously very 
excited, very loud, gave us, extra 
energy,” defenseman Zdeno 
Chara said. “We were obviously 
feeding off that.” 

The Columbus fans also are 
getting the hang of this play¬ 
off thing. With a long gap since 
clinching their first-round win on 
April 16, they hosted a full scrim¬ 
mage Monday and opened it to 
the public. 

More than 5,500 people 
attended. 

“They’re playing really well 


and probably one of the hottest 
teams in the league right now 
after taking down Tampa,” said 
Bruins forward Sean Kuraly, who 
grew up outside of Columbus and 
went to college at Miami of Ohio. 
“You can see from 5,000 fans at 
practice it’s a heck of an atmo¬ 
sphere there, and they’re playing 
really well.” 

Blue Jackets coach John Tor¬ 
torella said the team used the 
scrimmage to try to stay sharp. 
But it’s hard to focus on an op¬ 
ponent without knowing who it 
is, and they didn’t find out for a 
week. 

“We tried to do it the right way,” 
he said. “I think once they know 
there’s a team and there’s a date, 
I think that helps the player. Now 
they know it. I don’t know what to 
expect. I think we’re prepared.” 

Here are some other things to 
look for from the best-of-seven 
series: 

Injured List 

Despite having just one day to 
rest for the next series, the Bruins 
reported that everyone is healthy 
except Kevan Miller. 

The defenseman “won’t start 
the series,” general manager 
Don Sweeney said Wednesday, 
because of a right knee injury 
that has kept him out since April 
4. Miller played in 39 games this 
season while struggling with in¬ 
juries, totaling seven assists. 

“He’s obviously had a setback 
from that injury, and we’re prob¬ 
ably week-to-week there in terms 
of evaluating,” Sweeney said. “We 
missed Kevan. He’s a big part of 
our hockey club. Other guys have 
stepped up.” 

Columbus has had some in¬ 
jury problems on defense, with 
Markus Nutivaara missing two 
games after the hit to the head 
that led to a one-game suspension 
against Tampa’s Nikita Kucherov. 
Ex-Bruin Adam McQuaid, who 
was acquired at the trade dead¬ 
line, has been out since April 28, 


and Ryan Murray hasn’t played 
since mid-February. 

Last call 

The Blue Jackets are facing 
the prospect of losing two of their 
best players after the season. 

Goalie Sergei Bobrovsky, the 
2017 Vezina Trophy winner, and 
star forward Artemi Panarin 
rebuffed the team’s effort to 
sign them to multi-year contract 
extensions. 

That caused some discord in the 
dressing room. Bobrovsky’s per¬ 
formance was uneven for much of 
the season and at times frustrated 
coach John Tortorella. But when 
he got hot down the stretch so did 
the Blue Jackets, winning seven 
of their last eight games and slid¬ 
ing into the playoffs as the second 
wildcard in the Eastern Confer¬ 
ence. Bobrovsky was also the star 
in Columbus’ playoff elimination 
of Tampa Bay. 

Center Matt Duchene, wing 
Ryan Dzingel and defenseman 
Adam McQuaid — all unrestrict¬ 
ed free agents after the season 
— were added at the trade dead¬ 
line, and General Manager Jarmo 
Kekalainen held on to Panarin 
and Bobrovsky to make an “all- 
in” effort at a deep playoff run. 

Young guns 

Nineteen-year-old Columbus 
forward Alexandre Texier has 
been in the NHL for less than a 
month and he is already having 
an impact. 

Texier, who is from Grenoble, 
France, had two goals in the 
Blue Jackets clincher against 
the Lightning and is expected to 
get significant minutes against 
Boston. 

A second-round draft pick 
in 2017, Texier led the Finnish 
team KalPa in assists, points and 
shots and then had seven points 
in seven games for Columbus’ 
top farm team before making his 
NHL debut with two games left in 
the regular season. 


By Mitch Stacy 

Associated Press 

COLUMBUS, Ohio — John 
Tortorella was being battered on 
social media a month or so ago by 
doubters who thought his act had 
gotten stale in Columbus. 

The 60-year-old Tortorella, the 
argument went, was having trou¬ 
ble getting his message across to 
a team that had loaded up with 
new talent at the trade deadline 
but was still stuck in the mud. 

Then the Blue Jackets caught 
fire down the stretch. They won 
seven of their last eight games 
to reach the playoffs, swept the 
mighty Tampa Bay Lightning 
in the first round and are ship¬ 
ping up to Boston — the city that 
produced the fiery coach — to 
start the next series on Thursday 
night. 

Suddenly Tortorella is a genius 
and master motivator again to the 
chat room crowd, and strangers 
are waiting outside the gate at his 
house to tell him how much he 
means to the city. 

Torts doesn’t care what the 
keyboard warriors think one way 
or another or what the people in 
the stands think. He would rath¬ 
er spend time around homeless 
animals — he and wife Christine 
are passionate about dog rescue 
— than interact with most people. 
He doesn’t give a spit about social 
media and has no idea what an 
emoji is. 

“If I ever have to worry about 
what people think of me, one way 
or another, that’s a crappy way to 
live for a coach,” he said. “So I 
don’t pay much attention.” 

Torts is the same as he ever 
was. 

He may have mellowed in sub¬ 
tle ways over 17 years as an NHL 
head coach, toned down some 
of the yelling or loosened up on 
the rigid discipline, but not that 
much. He’s still volatile, blunt 
and demands maximum, body- 
sacrificing effort. In an interview 
earlier this season he lamented 
that players are just too friendly 
to one another in today’s game. 

Not enough hate. 

Tortorella’s methods of moti¬ 
vating players take many forms, 
and anyone who has followed his 
career or watched him in You¬ 
Tube videos knows that he’s an 
old-school shouter. 

The latest of his greatest hits 
came before Game 1 when a cam¬ 
era was recording in the dressing 
room before his team went out 
against the top-seeded Lightning. 

Tortorella came forth with 
an impassioned, f-bomb-packed 
rager that peeled the paint off 
the walls. A 26-second segment 
tweeted out by the local Blue 
Jackets TV affiliate (minus the 
profanities) quickly became so¬ 
cial-media gold. The gist was that 
Columbus could beat the better 



Chris O’Meara/AP 


Blue Jackets head coach John 
Tortorella might have mellowed 
in his 17 years as a head coach, 
but he’s still coming up with 
ways to motivate his team. 
Columbus surprised the league- 
best Lightning in the first round. 

team with the proper effort. 

“I’ve seen him like that be¬ 
fore,” 20-year-old center Pierre 
Luc-Dubois said, “but it was a 
little extra.” 

The Blue Jackets were down 
3-0 in the first period before ral¬ 
lying to an improbable 4-3 win 
to set up a stunning four-game 
sweep of the Lightning . 

“I wish the camera was never 
in there, first of all,” Tortorella 
said. “I said what I thought, and I 
still believe that. It’s such a mind¬ 
set that you have to have collec¬ 
tively, not worry about how you 
match up on paper. If we’re going 
to keep proceeding here and be 
competitive and maybe win, the 
mindset and belief have to be that 
strong.” 

Columbus captain Nick Foligno 
said there is always a method to 
Tortorella’s mind games. 

“I think Torts really enjoys the 
behavioral side of coaching, try¬ 
ing to get the most out of his ath¬ 
letes mentally,” Foligno said. “I 
think he knows physically you’re 
already going to prepare and do 
the things necessary, but I think 
for the most part it’s, ‘How can I 
push the buttons to get more out 
of you than you ever thought pos¬ 
sible?’ And I think that’s what he’s 
done with this group.” 

On Wednesday, Tortorella 
wasn’t in the mood to talk about 
Boston, which beat Columbus 
two out of three games in the last 
month of the season. 

“Yeah, guys. I’m not going to 
spend my time talking about the 
Bruins and all that stuff there,” 
he said. “We have a tremendous 
amount of respect for them, I can 
tell you that. We’re just going to 
concentrate on our team.” 
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Sooners wide receiver Marquise Brown, who once had only $20 a week for food while in junior college, 
gained 10 pounds his first week at Oklahoma. 


Prospects Brown, Jacobs 
understand hunger well 


By Teresa M. Walker 

Associated Press 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Marquise Brown knows 
too well the challenge of stretching $20 over a month 
to feed himself, with help from discounted meals 
at work and food from his junior college coach. 
Josh Jacobs had days when he ate only if he stole 
something. 

Brown put on about 10 pounds his first week at 
Oklahoma, and Jacobs gained about 30 at Alabama. 

It’s why the two likely first-round NFL draft picks 
happily helped volunteers fill 8,000 backpacks for 
hungry children Wednesday morning as part of 
a league initiative. Huddle Against Hunger. Both 
Brown and Jacobs know too well what the cans of 
soup, the cookies and chips mean to someone with 
an empty belly. 

“Especially being from my background and doing 
this type of lifestyle that I had and not knowing if I 
was going to eat certain days, it’s definitely dope just 
to be able to give back,” Jacobs said. 

Brown could have used one of those backpacks 
himself within just the past three years. 

“I had no food, I had nothing,” Brown said. “So 
just doing this I know the impact it has on someone’s 
life.” 

Growing up as the middle of five children with 
only his father around in Tulsa, Okla., Jacobs slept 
at times in cars and motels. 

“There’s been a lot of days I had to steal to eat,” 
Jacobs said. “Just to be able to give back on that, 
especially with food, it’s huge. Something ... a lot of 
people that we don’t really appreciate that much. 
But it’s definitely huge to be able to give back.” 

Brown was barely 140 pounds when he arrived at 
College of the Canyons in California. Junior college 
had to be paid for, and the native of Hollywood, Fla., 
also needed a place to live while trying to attract the 
attention of a Division I program. 

“So I had to get a job at Six Flags,” Brown said. 
“That was really to cover my rent. I had rent, and 
I had school to pay for. So that left me with about 
$20 for food. I mean, you can’t really do much with 
$ 20 .” 





WiLFREDO Lee/AP 

Alabama running back Josh Jacobs often lived in 
cars and motels growing up in Tulsa, Okla., and 
gained 30 pounds while at Alabama. 

Brown stretched that $20 going to Family Dollar 
and stocking up on ramen noodles, cereal and fro¬ 
zen food. He ate at Six Flags when working to take 
advantage of discounted meals for employees. His 
junior college coach also helped. 

“My head coach, he brought cereal in for me, dif¬ 
ferent type of foods just so I could have a meal,” said 
Brown, who brought that coach to Nashville to enjoy 
the draft that begins Thursday night. 

Brown earned his way to Oklahoma, where he 
didn’t have to worry about food in 2017 and 2018. 
Now he’s listed at 166 pounds and still light enough 
that some question whether the 5-foot-9 receiver 
can survive a 16-game NFL season. His answer? 
Just wait. 

“Going to the NFL getting more time, getting 
more development with nutrition and in the weight 
room, I feel like I’m going to put my body in the best 
shape,” Brown said. 


Adderly cousins 
find connections 
across decades 


By Arnie Stapleton 

Associated Press 

More than a surname binds 
Nasir and Herb Adderley, dis- 
tant-but-oh-so-close cousins from 
Philadelphia who are separated 
in age by six decades but tethered 
tight by love, creed and football. 

The post-millennial and soon- 
to-be octogenarian make up one 
of the best stories of the 2019 
NFL draft. 

Nasir, a free safety from the 
University of Delaware, is a pro¬ 
jected high pick, maybe even a 
first-rounder like Herb, the Hall 
of Fame cornerback selected 
12th overall in 1961, then starred 
for Vince Lombardi’s Green Bay 
Packers. 

Nasir said he wouldn’t be the 
player or even the person he is 
today with¬ 


out Herb’s 
help. 


bon copy of himself 

“Wow! There are so many sim¬ 
ilarities,” Herb recalled. “Body 
structure-wise, tendencies on the 
field, movements, athletic ability, 
body control. I said, ‘Well, dog¬ 
gone, he’s so much like me.’ But 
then, it’s in our DNA.” 

It wasn’t difficult for Nasir to 
relate to a man 58 years his elder. 

“Everyone around me says I’m 
older than my years, and I think 
that myself,” Nasir said. “I mean, 
I had to grow up faster than 
maybe a lot of people my age. I 
have a lot of respect for my elders 
and I know they’ve been through 
the ropes, and they’ve seen a lot. 
I love to learn and I know knowl¬ 
edge is power.” 

By the time Nasir was ready 
to get recruited. Herb reached 
out to his alma mater, Michigan 
State, to tell 



Herb Adderly 


“He’s 

been such a 
tremendous 
influence on 
me,” Nasir 
said. “Obvi¬ 
ously, on the 
field, but also 
as a man. He 
was always 
asking about 

school. He’s just a very loving in¬ 
dividual, very supportive. He’s a 
man of God like I am. I just love 
speaking with him and I’m very 
happy to have him in my life.” 

Nasir first reached out to Herb 
after losing his grandfather. Nel¬ 
son Adderley, who was first cous¬ 
in with Herb’s father, Charles 
Adderley, in 2008. 

Raised by his mother, Ria, a 
store manager, Nasir never knew 
his father. So his male role model 
was his grandfather, who played 
football at Ohio State and in the 
Canadian Football League, and 
whose death hit Nasir hard. 

“I was really just out there on 
my own, raised by a single mom. 
Just me, my mom and my little 
sister,” Nasir said. “I just had to 
be the man of the house and he 
essentially gave me a male figure 
in my life.” 

Herb advised Nasir about 
school and sports, dating and 
driving, faith and family. 

And, of course, football. 

They started calling or texting 
nearly every day, and when they 
exchanged videos of their football 
games, the first thing Nasir no¬ 
ticed was how different the sport 
was. 

“I mean, that game definitely 
was a lot different back in his day, 
just the way you were able to tack¬ 
le back then,” Nasir marveled. 
“But I really enjoyed watching 
film of him. I mean, he was an in¬ 
credible athlete.” 

Herb popped in Nasir’s tapes 
from Great Valley High School 
and felt like he was looking into a 
mirror, a 6-foot-2,200-pound car¬ 


Nasir Adderly 


and he thought it was a good fit.” 

The Fightin’ Blue Hens wanted 
Nasir to switch to defense, too. 

“So, I’m thinking the coaches 
must see something in him the 
way Lombardi saw something 
in me,” said Herb, who was con¬ 
verted to cornerback in the pros 
after being an All-Big Ten run¬ 
ning back in East Lansing. 

During one of Nasir’s calls, 
he told Herb he was moving to 
cornerback. 

“My goodness,” Herb said. 
“Which side?” 

“Left side,” Nasir replied. 

“And I’m thinking, OK, this has 
to be part of the master plan,” 
Herb said. “Because now he’s 
playing the same position that I 
played and this is the position that 
I can help him the most at.” 

Nasir excelled at cornerback 
for two years, but deep down. 
Herb knew free safety was his 
natural position. 

“Why do you say that?” Nasir 
wondered. 

“Because that was my natu¬ 
ral position,” Herb replied. “But 
when I mentioned it to coach 
Lombardi, he said, ‘I can’t do that 
because if I did, what’s going to 
happen to Willie Wood?”’ 

Nasir proved Herb right when 
he moved over to safety for his 
final two seasons at Delaware, 
becoming one of the best free 
safeties in the country and one 
of the most versatile DBs in this 
draft. 

“He has everything it takes to 
be a great NFL defensive back,” 
Herb said. “It fills my heart with 
joy.” 
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Slow times could hurt Holyfield's status 



Joshua L. Jones, i 
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Georgia tailback Elijah Holyfield, right, drives past Georgia Tech’s Ajani Kerr during a 
game last season. Holyfield says it wasn’t an easy decision to leave Georgia after his 
junior season, and his slow 40-yard dash times could affect his status in the draft. 


By Charles Odum 

Associated Press 

ATHENS, Ga.—The fear of the unknown 
pushed running back Elijah Holyfield into 
the NFL Draft instead of returning for his 
senior season at Georgia. 

His slow 40-yard times make that deci¬ 
sion look like a risky gamble in this week’s 
draft. 

Holyfield was timed at 4.78 seconds in 
the 40 at the NFL combine. He needed to 
improve that time at Georgia’s pro day last 
month but instead was even slower at 4.81 
seconds. 

Holyfield hopes the traits he inherited 
from his father, former four-time boxing 
champion Evander Holyfield — toughness, 
great balance, off-the-charts work ethic 
— will overcome the big negative that now 
overshadows his draft outlook. 

The 40 times were so slow that some 
draft projections say Holyfield’s best hope 
may be to be picked in the sixth or seven 
rounds or be invited to camp as a free 
agent. 

“I try not to worry about it,” Holyfield 
said after the pro day workout. “I have 
confidence in myself I can play football. I 
might not carry the fastest 40 in the world 
but I can play football better than a lot of 
people.” 

Holyfield described the criticisms about 
his workouts off the field as “extra talk.” 

“I’m a guy who likes to play football, not 
all the other stuff that comes with it,” he 
said. 

Holyfield (5-10,217) overcame his lack of 
speed with his strong, punishing running 
style last season. He ran for 1,018 yards 


and seven touchdowns while averaging 6.4 
yards per carry. Georgia’s other top back, 
super-quick D’Andre Swift, had almost 
identical statistics, averaging 6.4 yards per 
carry while running for 1,049 yards. 

Holyfield broke free for a career-long 66- 
yarder against Middle Tennessee State but 
didn’t score on the play. After the game, he 
said the advice from his father was “trust 
your speed.” 

Georgia coach Kirby Smart said Holy- 
field will be successful on Sundays. 


“Elijah is going to be a great pro,” Smart 
said. “Elijah brings a lot to a team. He 
brings toughness, he brings a demeanor 
about him. He loves the work. He was the 
last guy off the field every day here. He 
wanted to catch extra balls. He’s done a tre¬ 
mendous job in our program and he’s going 
to do the same thing in that organization.” 

Holyfield said it wasn’t an easy decision 
to enter the draft. Ultimately, he would 
have faced the same questions about his 
lack of speed if he had waited until after 


his senior season. 

“It was very close,” Holyfield said of his 
decision, adding he was swayed by “not 
knowing things that can happen next sea¬ 
son as far as injuries and doing better than 
I did this past season. I thought it would be 
a better decision for me to go to the NFL.” 

Just as his dad was difficult to bring 
down in a boxing ring, Holyfield is tough 
to tackle because of his balance. He is not 
shifty like Swift but can spin off would-be 
tacklers. He lost only one fumble in his 
three seasons. 

Will those strengths persuade a gener¬ 
al manager to overlook the slow 40 time? 
LSU’s Nick Brossette (4.72) was the only 
other back to run the 40 in more than 4.7 
seconds at the combine. Another question 
is Holyfield’s potential as a receiver out of 
the backfield — he had only five catches 
last season. 

The Atlanta Falcons need help at run¬ 
ning back, so general manager Thomas 
Dimitroff had good reason to examine 
Holyfield closely at the combine and Geor¬ 
gia’s pro day. 

“Of course it’s a concern and it depends 
on an organization and how high you de¬ 
termine that to be sort of a guiding light,” 
Dimitroff said when asked about the 40. 
“Obviously he’s a good football player. So 
you know we have to keep an eye on that. 
He’s a good football player and knows how 
to play this game.” 

Smart said Holyfield would be a good 
pick for an NFL team. 

“The stripes of a player don’t change 
when he goes to the next level,” Smart said. 
“I know he’s going to convert what he’s 
done well here into the same thing there.” 


Former intern DeCosta taking reins for Ravens 


It gives me a sense of energy, and I’m 
going to approach this draft as if it’s the 
most important thing in my life, f 

Eric DeCosta 

Baltimore Ravens general manager 


By David Ginsburg 
Associated Press 

BALTIMORE — Not long after 
Art Modell moved his football 
team from Cleveland to Balti¬ 
more, a young intern joined the 
Ravens with hopes of learning 
enough to fulfill his lifelong quest 
of becoming an NFL general 
manager. 

Eric DeCosta was little more 
than an errand boy back then. 
Working at an entry level posi¬ 
tion, his responsibilities included 
taking coach Ted Marchibroda’s 
car for an oil change. It was a task 
he was more than willing to tack¬ 
le, in part because he was given 
$100, purchased the $9.99 special 
and pocketed the rest of the cash. 

The most rewarding aspect of 
the job was working under Ozzie 
Newsome, then the vice president 
of player personnel. Newsome, 
who would ultimately become the 
first African American general 
manager in NFL history, was in 
charge of acquiring talent via the 
draft and free agency. 

“In 1996 when I was sitting 
there in my office — well, I didn’t 
have an office, I had a card table 
in the hallway — Ozzie would call 
me in,” DeCosta recalled. 

“That was one of the joys in my 
life, sitting down and watching 
tape with him. He would show me 
plays and players, we would talk 
about techniques.” 

The 48-year-old DeCosta now 



Darron Cummings/AP 


For the first time in Ravens 
history, someone other than 
Ozzie Newsome will be in 
chaise of the NFL Draft. After 
working his way up the team’s 
corporate ladder, former intern 
Eric DeCosta, above, succeeded 
Newsome as the team’s general 
manager and will make draft-day 
decisions. 

resides in a lavish office in the 
team’s training complex. After 
working his way up the team’s 
corporate ladder, he took over 
for Newsome as Baltimore’s gen¬ 
eral manager in January and this 
week, for the first time in fran¬ 
chise history, someone other than 
Newsome will be in charge of the 
Ravens draft. 

DeCosta’s first draft-day deci¬ 
sion will come Thursday, when 


it’s time for Baltimore — bar¬ 
ring a trade — to make the No. 22 
overall pick. 

He can’t wait. 

“I wake up early in the morn¬ 
ing thinking about the draft,” 
said DeCosta, a Massachusetts 
native. “It’s been like that since 
I was 10 years old. I used to sit 
on the couch and read Will Mc¬ 
Donough’s column and look at his 
mock draft in The Boston Globe. I 
get excited. It gives me a sense of 
energy, and I’m going to approach 
this draft as if it’s the most impor¬ 
tant thing in my life.” 

Newsome will serve as an ad¬ 
viser to DeCosta, who is thankful 
to have learned under a man who 
built two Super Bowl champi¬ 
ons by studying countless hours 
of game film before drafting 
shrewdly and wisely. 

“He’s valuable. His wisdom, his 
expertise, his relationship with 
certain people in the league and 
agents is critical to me,” DeCosta 
said. 

“We’re so different, but he can 
look at me and I can look at him 
and we know what each other is 


thinking. I can say to him, ‘Ozzie, 
I’m uncertain about this. I don’t 
know which way to go. I’m here at 
the crossroads,’ and he’ll give me 
an honest opinion. Just like, when 
he was the GM, I could walk into 
his office and say, ‘Ozzie, we 
shouldn’t do this.’ And he would 
say, ‘OK.’ ” 

The teacher is now assisting his 
former student, and their chem¬ 
istry should make it a seamless 
transition. 

“I’ve always seen those guys 
just work well together,” coach 
John Harbaugh said. “So, to me, it 
works the same way, except now 
Eric is in the seat. Eric is the de¬ 
cision-maker, and he’ll be the guy 
making that final call.” 

DeCosta was promoted to Ra¬ 
vens’ Midwest area scout in 1998, 
became director of college scout¬ 
ing in 2003, was named director 
of player personnel in 2008 and 
ascended to assistant general 
manager in 2012. 

As word of DeCosta’s ability 
leaked outside Baltimore, several 
teams were interested in inter¬ 
viewing him for the GM job. So 


in 2007, owner Steve Bisciotti 
promised DeCosta that he would 
succeed Newsome when the time 
was right. 

After ignoring overtures from 
several teams, including the New 
York Jets, Green Bay and Seattle, 
DeCosta ended up with the only 
job he really wanted. 

“Did I have chances? Yeah. Did 
I have a lot? Yeah. Did I ever re¬ 
ally consider it? Not really,” De¬ 
Costa said. “Because every time 
I’d go to bed thinking that maybe 
I would consider something. I’d 
wake up and say, ‘What are you, 
crazy? You know you’re going to 
have the job someday that you’ve 
dreamed about, so just wait and 
make it perfect.’” 

The wait, in effect, took more 
than two decades. Those oil 
changes, that card table that 
served as his office and his gig as 
an understudy to Newsome were 
all part of it, and DeCosta really 
wouldn’t have it any other way. 

“Some people would think 
maybe that I would be embar¬ 
rassed that I started off as an 
intern now that I’m a GM, that I 
want to forget that,” he said. 

“But to be honest with you, I 
cherish that, the fact that I could 
start out as a young person and 
really had to do a lot of different 
things. I’m proud of that. I un¬ 
derstand what a lot of people do 
in this organization, because in 
some instances, I did those jobs.” 
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H Party crashers 

Clippers top Warriors to 
force Game 6 » Page 57 





Pictured: Edmonton Oilers’ 
star center Connor McDavid; 
Below: Toronto Maple Leafs 
center Auston Matthews. 

AP photos 


Team-oriented NHL finally shifts^ , 
focus to marketing its stars 

By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

C onnor McDavid is eager to shrug off personal stats, 
awards and achievements and put the focus on his team in 
Edmonton. 

Yet there he is on the cover of a video game or in a com¬ 
mercial for a bank. 

Auston Matthews is the face of the franchise in Toronto. But he also 
got razzed by his Maple Leafs teammates for doing a stylish fashion 
photo shoot for GQ magazine. 
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